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ON THE CAUSES OF 


By F. W. 


HE recent behaviour of Russia 

in announcing that she does 
not intend to keep the solemn en- 
gagements made by her in 1856 in 
order to obtain a peace that de- 
livered her from intolerable suffer- 
ing and threatening dangers—has 
naturally excited great disquietude. 
At the same time it has given cur- 
rency to very erroneous represen- 
tations of the causes of our war 
with Russia, by which those who 
have come to manhood since it was 
fought are liable to be deceived. 
A survey of those events seems 
therefore to be not untimely. 

The rise of Russia to the rank 
of a Power pre-eminently great and 
formidable to Europe was brought 
about by her absorption of Poland. 
The dominion of the Polish mon- 
archy reached to the mouth of the 
Dnieper on the Black Sea, and to 
the Gulf of Livonia on the Baltic. 
Its eastern boundary went even 
beyond the Dnieper, including 
the Palatinates of Witepsk and 
Moghilev, making Smolensko the 
Russian frontier. The Eastern 
league afterwards known as ‘the 
Holy Alliance’ was really made 
when Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
combined to appropriate Polish 
territory. The theatre of war was 
too distant for Western Europe to 
reach. France was sinking towards 
decrepitude, England was quarrel- 
ling with her American colonies. 
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Presently France fell into a terrible 
revolution, and England was pre- 
occupied by watching her agonies. 
Spain was effete, and Italy priest- 
ridden. Russia therefore was ena- 
bled to carry out her daring game, 
and take to herself the chief spoil, 
while bribing Austria and Prussia 
by portions large enough to impli- 
cate them in the common crime. 
The French Revolution induced the 
war of Europe against France. 
Germany had begun it, England 
had applauded it; but it soon 
appeared that French enthusiasm 
and the genius of Bonaparte were 
too much for them. The allies 
were glad to call in the aid of 
Russia ; and only by her aid, and 
after the French retreat from Mos- 
cow, were they able at last to 'con- 
fine French ambition to its own 
soil. Of course that was no time 
for us to complain of Russian en- 
croachment : moreover, Alexander I. 
was an amiable man, who professed 
constitutional doctrines and Evan- 
gelical religion. Nevertheless on 
the fall of Napoleon a severe shock 
was at once given by Russia to the 
feelings of her allies. She had 
been allowed or requested during 
the war to occupy Finland and the 
duchy of Warsaw for military con. 
venience. At its close she refused 
to go out ; and without a new war, to 
expel her was impossible. At such 
bad faith well might statesmen he 
B2 
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appalled: yet it was agreed to let 
her keep Finland, and to ‘ compen- 
sate’ Sweden by giving Norway to 
her at the expense of Denmark, 
who (as having been an ally of 
France) might decorously be plun- 
dered. But to concede the duchy 
of Warsaw to Russia was very 
offensive to Austria and Prussia; 
and a war against Russia was ac- 
tually impending in 1815, when 
Napoleon broke loose from Elba. 
He found in the Tuileries the secret 
correspondence between the allies 
against Russia, and sent copies of 
it to the Emperor Alexander, 
saying in effect, ‘See what your 
allies are planning! Be rather my 
ally, and I will consent to your 
keeping Warsaw.’ But Alexan- 
der preferred another policy. He 
showed to his allies the offer of 
Napoleon, as if to ask on which side 
they desired to have him. Thus 
pressed, they were forced to pur- 
chase him by acquiescing in his 
demands. It was a terrible warn- 
ing to the two weaker members of 
the Holy Alliance of what stuff their 
mighty leader was made. 

The Holy Alliance proceeded to 
root up constitutional government 
in the two states in which it had 
yeen established by English counsel 
and aid—in Sicily and in Spain. 
Naples, by secret treaty with Aus- 
tria, gladly undertook the first; the 
Holy Alliance sent French armies 
to execute the second. Lord 
Castlereagh’s rival, Mr. Canning, 
becoming Foreign Minister of Eng- 
land, separated us publicly from 
all complicity in the dealings of the 
Holy Alliance, and protested in 
vain at Verona, by the mouth of the 
Duke of Wellington. The Greek 
insurrection against Turkey found 
sympathyinall Christendom. When 
it had lasted into a seventh year, 
and had become a general nuisance 
by the piracy which rose out of 
anarchy, Mr. Canning brought about 
the Treaty of London (1827), which 
andertook to terminate it, not in 
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the interest of Greece, but in 
the interests of Europe. The four 
powers England, France, Austria, 
and Russia were called mediators, 
and professed no hostility to Tur- 
key. Exactly at that moment the 
Sultan, chiefly by the energy of the 
Pasha of Egypt, had got together 
a powerful fleet, which apparently 
was competent to recover the domi- 
nion of Greece. But the allies 
(chiefly English) sailed into the 
Bay of Navarino, where the Egyptian 
fleet was lying. No one knows 
who fired the first shot—possibly 
the Turks, conceiving themselves 
to be assailed—and a general en- 
gagement followed, in which the 
Turkish fleet was destroyed. Rus- 
sia was one of the mediators. The 
Emperor Nicolas had sneceeded his 
brother Alexander in 1825; and no 
sooner had we destroyed the Egyp- 
tian fleet than he forthwith declared 
war upon the Sultan. The fighting 
on the Danube was very severe; 
Varna on the Black Sea was not 
taken without bribingthe Pasha: yet, 
after two years of war, the Russians 
crossed the Balkanand forced the Sul- 
tan to sign the Peace of Adrianople. 
By this peace he counted that the 
Sultan was virtually his subject-ally, 
in the same sense that an Indian 
prince is subject to England as the 
paramount Power. Lord Aberdeen 
regarded the terms of peace as so 
destructive to Turkish indepen- 
dence that he made a most vehe- 
ment protest, which remained se- 
cret until he himself published it 
during the Crimean war. 

In consequence of this humilia- 
tion to the Sultan (1829), his own 
Pashas despised him. The power- 
ful and distant Pasha of Bagdad 
withheld his tribute, and in 1831 
the Pasha of Aleppo was ordered 
tosubdue him. A terrible plague in 
Bagdad and an inundation of the 
Tigris thoroughly disabled the re- 
volting Pasha before his rival ap- 
proached. But a far worse disaster 
followed in the insurrection of the 
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Pasha of Egypt, who by his son 
Ismail at length invaded Syria, and 
after sever ral years’ warfare might 
have broken the empire in two. 
Nothing seemed more auspicious 
for the Russian game. With Chris- 
tian subjects disaffected, and Turk- 
ish Pashas ambitious, the Sultan 
was sure to be submissive to the 
Czar, and likely indeed to need his 
aid, which would have been given 
as zealously, as afterwards to Aus- 
tria against Hungary. It so hap- 
pened that the French, who had 
devoured in imagination the whole 
north coast of Africa, ever since 
1830, when they conquered Algiers 
—were equally delighted at the 
successes of the Pasha of Egypt; 
apparently because they supposed 
that if he tried to stand up against 
the Sultan he would need French 
support. In fact the Egyptian vic- 
tories reached the point at which 
the Porte absolutely needed aid 
from without. In such a condition 
of things Russia appeared to find 
her opportunity; but unless actu- 
ally driven to despair, the Turkish 
Government would not accept so 
dangerous a protector, and preferred 
to ask aid of England. It was 
granted immedi: ately, energetically, 
and successfully. Lord Palmers- 
ton, then Foreign Secretary, was re- 
garded as the chief author of the 
policy ; and its defence lay in the 
assertion that it was necessary to 
prevent Russia from becoming the 
Sultan’s protector. The irritation 
in France was extreme, and all but 
involved us in war with her; yet 
Palmerston seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in delaying the day at which 
the Turk should receive orders from 
St. Petersburg. 

Five years later the Emperor 
Nicolas paid a visit to England 


(1845) with the express object of 


sounding the new 
Robert Peel had 
Whigs since 1842. It is rumoured 
that on one occasion he startled 
Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign Se- 


Cabinet; for Sir 
displaced the 
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cretary, by the frank remark, ‘I can 
easily understand that you would 
like to have Egypt, and perhaps 
Cyprus or Crete, and to that I shall 
have no objection.’ If it be un- 
certain whether we ought to believe 
such rumours, it is an unquestion- 
able fact, which transpired in the 
opening of the Crimean war, that he 
left with the Ministry a secret docu- 
ment, embodying the results of their 
conferences as he interpreted them. 
Of course they found it expedient 
not to understand its meaning ; but 
when it was published, no man of 
common sense doubted that it pro- 
posed our connivance in the dis- 
memberment of ‘turkey. When in 
848 the revolution which ejected 
Louis-Philippe from Paris excited 
insurrection in Berlin and Vienna, 
even the distant Danubian Princi- 
palities were moved to entreat or 
demand of the Sultan various im- 
portant reforms of a popular cha- 
racter. The Principalities are not 
Turkish possessions, nor are Turks 
admissible to their executive govern- 
ment; they are only under Turkish 
otection. The Sultan readily 
ranted to Wallachia all that was 
me and probably would have 
done the same to Moldavia. But 
a Russian army presently invaded 
the latter province, and Fuad Pashe 
marched into Wallachia to save it 
from like invasion. Nevertheless, 
to avoid war with Russia, the Sultan 
consented’ to reverse his word and 
withdraw his reforms, and—a more 
galling humiliation still—to banish 
the patriotic men, the choice spirits 
of Wallachia, who had headed the 
movement for reform. Nor was 
this all. The Russian army of 
20,000 men, roving freely through 
both the Principalities, threw itself 
into Transylvania to aid Austria, 
which had already entered into an 
unrighteous war with Hungary, 
begun by the foulest treachery. To 
the questions of Lord Palmerston 
the Russian Minister replied, that 
the army had entered Transylvania 
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without orders from St. Petersburg, 
in the cause of humanity only, 
namely, to save the Transylvanians 
from the atrocities of the Hungarian 
General Bem. The atrocities were 
a fiction, and no one believed that 
the Russian general acted without 
orders. General Bem drove out the 
Russian troops, inflicting on them 
terrible loss ; but we never heard of 
any reproof from St. Petersburg in- 
curred by the Russian commander. 

Yet by this proceeding Russia 
felt the pulse of the West. When 
it amine <d that no strong resent- 
ment was excited, she knew that 
she could safely count on Western 
inaction: hence, when the Austrian 
armies, 150,000 strong, retreated 
from Hungary, disastrously over- 
thrown, Russia came zealously to 
the rescue, pouring in 192,000 men 

as the grand total. 

As it appeared that no State in 
Europe would acknowledge Hun- 
gary as belligerent, even after she 
had conquered Austria in a cause 
transparently just, the Hungarian 
general Gorgey despaired for his 
country, played the traitor, and 
forced a surrender of his whole 
army to the Russians, fancying that 
this was not to surrender to Austria. 
The Russians treated the Hunga- 
rian generals with marked distinc- 
tion and honour until they had 
gathered all who seemed likely to 
surrender: thereupon they were 
handed over to the Austrians, who 
hanged them for the instruction of 
Hungarian patriots. At the same 
time Louis Batthyani, late Prime 
Minister of Hungary under the 
Austrian Crown, who against the 
advice of Kossuth had gone with a 
flag of truce to the Austrians, in 
hope of effecting some compromise 
which should reconcile the quarrel 
and save bloodshed, but had been 
thereupon seized and imprisoned by 
the Austrians, was now brought 
out and shot, to warn Hungary 
that no virtue and no moderation, 
no goodwill to the dynasty, could 
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atone for the offence of counting 
national law more sacred than the 
caprice of a foreign cabinet—for 
such was the Austrian Cabinet to 
Hungary. 

No event had moved England so 
profoundly since the peace of 1815. 
‘The overthrow of the Spanish con- 
stitution by French armies in 1823, 
at the bidding of the Congress of 
Verona, was a deed having some 
outward similarity; but the case 
of Hungary had great peculiarities. 
The liberties of ‘Hungary were as 
old as those of England. Her po- 
sition towards Austria was conser- 
vative, and her contest funda- 
mentally legal. She demanded 
nothing but that the dynasty should 
keep treaties, execute the law, ob- 
serve the coronation oath and the 
solemn personal contract which was 
added to it; ‘and that the King 
should not usurp the powers of 
government before he was legally 
invested with them. Also, the | Diet 
disowned the deposition of their 
lawful king, Ferdinand, effected only 
by the private act of the Austrian 
Cabinet. It was believed that he 
had been deposed because he con- 
scientiously refused to perjure him- 
self by making war upon Hungary, 
and that Francis Joseph, a youth of 
eighteen, was put on the throne 
because he was sure to do what his 
mother the Archduchess Sophia 
bade him. The Hungarian Diet 
claimed to see the document by 
which Ferdinand was said to have 
abdicated, and did not believe that 
he had ever executed it, since no 
attempt was made to convince them 
of it. 

Hence, until the entrance of the 
Russians, they fought against the 
Austrians in the name of their 
legal king, Ferdinand of Hungary, 
illegally deposed by an Austrian 

Cabinet. Moreover the war had 
been begun by the most outrageous 
perfidy of that Cabinet. The ‘King 
was in fact almost imbecile. The 
Cabinet stirred up Jellachich, Ban 
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of Croatia, to make war upon Hun- 
gary, and also by secret agents ex- 
cited the Hungarian Serbs (a small 
immigration from Turkish Servia) 
to make marauding inroads on the 
Hungarian villages, which they 
burnt by night. The Archduke 
Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, gave 
solemn assurance to the Diet that 
such things went on without his 
cognisance, and urged the Hunga- 
rians toarm against the insurrection. 
The Emperor at Vienna, on the ap- 
plication of the Hungarian Prime Mi- 
nister, Louis Batthyani, issued a pro- 
clamation denouncing Jellachich asa 
rebel and outlaw. Nevertheless, the 
Hungarians intercepted despatches 
from Jellachich which thanked 
the Austrian Minister for his supply 
of money, ammunition, and officers : 
nay, they captured Austrian officers 
fighting at the head of the Serbs 
with Austrian commissions in their 
pockets: finally, when Jellachich 
was defeated, he fled to the pro- 
tection of an Austrian general, who 


received him openly as an ally. 
This exposure of their perfidy forced 
the Austrian Cabinet to throw off 
the mask, and to enter war publicly 
against Hungary, for which they 
had prepared ; armies being in po- 
sition already, to march in from 


ive points. But Ferdinand, though 
an imbecile, understood that this 
was wrong, and refused to sign the 
necessary documents. Hereupon 
the Cabinet deposed him; put on 
the throne, not his brother, but his 
brother’s young son ; and denounced 
the Hungarians as rebels, for fight- 
ing against insurgents in the war, 
to which the Austrian Archduke, 
representative of their king, had 
solemnly called them. 

The effect of such outrageous pro- 
ceedings was to cement all orders 
of Hungary, except a few of the 
nobility who had become dena- 
tionalised. The mass of the peers, 
all the commoners, rich and poor, 
Magyars and Slovacks, Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Gipsies, 
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were united in defence of their here- 
ditary laws and of treaties bought 
by rivers of blood. As Lord Pal- 
merston confessed in Parliament, 
beyond question it was a national 
war. Moreover it so happened that 
Hungary was in many respects like 
to England, and intensely admired 
England. In Hungary, as in Eng- 
land, a great aristocracy survived 
many struggles, which the King 
could not deprive of independent 
political action. In Hungary, as in 
England, a national hierarchy re- 
tained vast estates. One would 
have expected the English aristo- 
cracy to be shocked at seeing the 
Hungarian nobility ousted from 
their hereditary rights by the trea- 
cherous conduct of the Crown ; yet, 
strange to say, the peerage and the 
official statesmen were the only part 
of England which did not sympa- 
thise with Hungary. Two peers are 
known to have come near to Kos- 
suth while he was in this country— 
no more. Besides, the Hungarians 
were eager for free trade with Eng- 
land, and had abundance of corn to 
sell; while the avowed policy of 
Austria was to keep her poor—to 
‘choke Hungary with her own fat,’ 
as an Austrian statesman expressed 
it. In Hungary Protestants and 
Catholics lived harmoniously, but 
Austria was an hereditary perse- 
cutor. On every ground, therefore, 
the utmost indignation was natural 
in England at the events in Hun- 
gary. While the war went on, peti- 
tions innumerable were made to 
Lord Palmerston to recognise Hun- 
gary as belligerent; but the Ministry 
had been forewarned by Lord Pon- 
sonby, their ambassador at Vienna, 
that Russia was in the background 
to aid, if Austria required it; and 
that (as he expressed it) ‘the Rus- 
sians would march into Italy, if 
necessary,’ to suppress the Roman 
Republic. Our Ministers were too 
much afraid of a Russian war to be 
willing to do their plain duty as 
ministers of peace—I say their plain 
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duty ; for England and Holland had 
been mediators of the Peace between 
Austria and Hungary in 1710-12, 
which Austria had now perfidiously 
broken. Kossuth, as Governor of 
Hungary, called upon England ‘in 
November 1848 to reswine our posi- 
tion as mediators. Had we done so, 
we might have shamed Austria into 
more decent behaviour, and pre- 
vented a calamitous war; or, at 
any rate, the moment we acknow- 
ledged her belligerence, the United 
States and Turkey would have done 
the same; Hungary would have 
been able to buy arms of Turkey 
(the only thing that she wanted) ; 

Gorgey would never have been a 
traitor; and the Russian armies 
would have been defeated as igno- 
miniously as those of Austria. Or 
rather, if Gérgey had pursued the 
beaten Austrians, as Kossuth bade 
him, Austria would have been 
forced to make peace in Vienna 
before the Russians could enter Ga- 
licia. But Lord John Russell (then 


Prime Minister) was frightened, 


it must be believed; and Lord Pal- 
merston had an axiom that ‘a stro ng 
Austria was a European nec essity ; 

which he so interpreted as if to 
‘make Austria’s tenure of Hungary 
depend on Russian arms would keep 
up Austria as a bulwark against 
Russia. He therefore refused to 
receive Kossuth’s envoy, giving as 
reply that ‘ he _ no knowledge of 
Hungary but as «@ province of the 
Austrian Bewire? Lord Palmerston 
was not ignorant of history. Any 
one who asked for the Corpus Juris 
Hungarici (two volumes only), in 
the British Museum, might see 
that Leopold IT., on a 
brother Joseph II. as Emperor of 
Germany and King of Hungary, re- 
scinded all Jose »ph’s lawless proc eed- 
ings, and solemnly acknowledged 
that Hungary is a separate king- 
dom, not subject (non obnoxiuin) 
to any legislation but her own. He 
might see also that every king of 
Hungary, on his coronation, entered 
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into personal treaty with the nation 
in order to receive his right to 
govern; moreover that England, 
as mediator, reconciled the two bel- 
ligerents, Austria and Hungary, 
nearly a hundred years before the 
‘Austrian Empire’ was heard of. 
But English statesmen are not 
above resorting to fiction when 
convenient. 

Resentment sank deep into all 
England when two Emperors could 
thus conspire against the only re- 
maining constitution on the Conti- 
nent which was coeval with our 
own. The freedom and laws of 
Castile, Arragon, and Valencia, of 
Sicily and Naples, of various Italian 
cities, of Bohemia, and of Austria it- 
self, had been suppressed by the per- 
fidious usurpations of the Austrian 
ruling house ; and now Russia, with 
unapproachabledeserts of frostas her 
rearguard, was beginning the same 
career with far vaster resources. 
At her bidding the constitution of 
Spain was overthrown. All Italy 
was kept under local tyrants, be- 
cause it pleased Austria to sustain 
them. Austria herself in turn, when 
her misrule and violence were all 
but brought to a natural end by 
the high-spirited nation whom she 
had cursed for three centuries, found 

protector in the Czar. Nothing 
was too distant to escape him. 
‘His armies were ready to march 
into Italy, if necessary :’ that is to 
say, he was a universal and deadly 
enemy of European freedom. ‘The 
perfidy by which he kept Finland, 
the plausible pretences of a con- 
stitution by which he beguiled the 
Polish nobility of Warsaw in 1815 
(a conatibesion which he tore up in 
1817), the ferocity with which he 
punished the Polish nobles in 1831, 
sending them to labour in the Ural 
mines as slaves, for daring to take 
arms against the lawless tyranny 
of his brother Constantine, warned 
everyone that, unless resisted, he 
would leave no freedom on the 
European continent; and in that 
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ease, if England were isolated, we 
had little chance for our own 
liberties. 

In consequence, when Kossuth 
came to England in the autumn of 
1851, all England stood up to 
honour him, except the statesmen 
and the peerage. At Southampton, 
where he landed, he had a cordial 
greeting; but pre-eminent was the 
zeal of the metropolis itself. The 
rich men of the City of London, for 
the first time in the memory of men 
alive, stood foremost in a popular 
cause, and received him at a splen- 
did banquet; and the zeal of the 
lower people fully equalled that 
of the wealthiest merchants and 
traders. At Charing Cross he re- 
ceived an ovation which would have 
been honourable to the Queen. 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, rich and poor, vied in welcom- 
ing him. One hundred and thirty- 
seven municipalities (if I may trust 
memory) passed votes of sympathy 
and solicited a visit from him. 
Nothing but the pressure of time 
(for he was hurrying to America) 
hindered his making royal progress 
from end to end of Great Britain. 
In vain did hostile newspapers retail 
spiteful personalities against him. 
However much the people might 
respect Kossuth the man, yet their 
display of sympathy was intended 
to honour the cause of Hungary— 
to express their detestation of Aus- 
trian perfidy, and their indignation 
at the interference of Russia to 
overthrow national law. 

Without duly considering these 
events, no one will understand the 
causes of our Crimean war. We 
had to fight Russia because our 
aristocracy crippled Hungary from 
fighting her. In 1849 the vast 
chasm which separates Whigs and 
Tories from the English nation, in 
their sentiment concerning foreign 
affairs, first became manifest. It 
was shown alike in the events of 
Rome and in those of Hungary. 
In Sicily the Ministry of Lord John 
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Russell wished well to the constitu- 
tional cause; but they resolved to 
act in harmony with the President 
Louis Napoleon, and therefore their 
action did but betray the Sicilian 
patriots. In Naples they wished 
well, yet they acted for Austria. 
But our nation was for freedom. 
Until this schism shall be healed, 
England must seem to foreigners— 
and probably must be in fact— 
treacherous to every cause which 
she espouses. If it be a dynastic 
cause, the nation will not make 
sacrifices for such an object; if it 
be the cause of foreign freedom, 
our Ministers, whatever their per- 
sonal wishes, do not choose to 
offend dynastic influences and the 
desires of the Court. 

Scarcely had Kossuth quitted the 
shores of England, when Europe 
was horrified by Louis Napoleon’s 
perjurious. usurpation. Attention 
was for a while drawn off from 
Russia: it was believed that Na- 
poleon would seek glory and popn- 
larity by an invasion of England. 
The Parliament itself was in panic: 
Joseph Hume implored members to 
say nothing that might irritate 
Napoleon personally. Our defences 
(as usual) were declared to be in- 
sufficient, and six hundred thousand 
pounds were unanimously voted to 
build a fleet of screw steamers of 
war against French invasion. They 
were the first we ever built, and 
they answered beyond hope. That 
very fleet, built against France, 
sailed in alliance with the French 
fleet to block up Russia in the 
Baltic. 

On May 14, 1851, Kossuth spoke 
his last speech in Boston, which was 
an elaborate exposition of the state 
of Europe. In it he said, ‘ Since 
the fall of Hungary, Russia is the 
real sovereign of all Germany. For 
the first time Germany has a foreign 
master. And do you believe that 
Germany will bear that in the nine- 
teenth century which it never yet 
has borne ?—bear that in fulness of 
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age which it never bore in child- 
hood? Soon after, and through, the 
fall of Hungary, the pride of Prussia 
yas humiliated; Austrian garrisons 
occupied Hambur ra; § Schlesw ig-Hol- 
stein was abandoned ; Hesse was 
chastised, and all that is dear to 
Germans ‘purposely affronted. Their 
dreams of greatness, their longings 
for unity their aspirations of liber ty, 
were trampled in the dust; and 
ridicule was thrown upon all eleva- 
tion of mind, upon all manifesta- 
tion of patriotism Can you 
really believe that the moral feeling 
of such a people as the Germans, 
stamped in the civilisation of which 
it was a generating element, can be 
killed, or that it can bear for a long 
while ‘such an outrage? ... T hey 
broke the power ot Rome and of 
Paris: will theyagree to be governed 
by St. Petersburg?’ He added : ‘ It 
is my fear that this month or this 
year Russia will attack Turkey, and 
we shall not be entirely prepared ; 
but though you do not give us ma- 
terial aid, still we (Hungarians) 
must rise when Turkey is attacked, 
because we cannot afford to lose her 
400,000 soldiers. The time draws 
near when you will see more the 
reason I have to hasten these pre- 
parations, that they may be com- 
plete whenever (most probably by 
a war between Russia and Turkey) 
we need to take time by the fore- 
lock.’ ra 
Shortly after, speaking in Syra- 
cuse, in New York State, he yet 
more pointedly declared that Europe 
cannot remain free while Germany 
is under the pressure of Russia, and 
that Germany cannot shake off that 
pressure until Hungary is again 
free; and that the opportunity of 
Hungary will come with war be- 
tween Turkey and Russia. Russia 
was sure not to throw away her op- 
portunity. For this she had fought 
the Hungarian war, to make Austria 
her protégée and minister; and 
at that crisis the jealousy of Eng- 
land against the usurper Napoleon 
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seemed to make an alliance of the 
two Powers impossible. 

The Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord John Russell 
seemed to give a new advantage to 
the Czar, who, immediately after 
his compliments on its definitive 
appointment, entered into secret 
conferences with our Ambassador, 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, with a view 
to sound our policy. This was not 
known to the English public for two 
years. But, meanwhile, his per- 
sonal conference with the young 
Emperor of Austria was popularly 
interpreted as an invitation ‘to 
finish the port (Porte) together ;’ 
and the quarrels got up concerning 
the Eastern Church were under- 
stood by all except by the English 
Ministry, who thought it their duty 
not to understand. When at last, 
in July 1853, the Emperor Nicolas 
took the fatal plunge, and invaded 
Moldavia, there was naturally great 
excitement in England, and many 
bold words would have been spoken 
in Parliament but for the deplorable 
policy of the Ministers, who thought 
that dissimulation could keep Europe 
at peace. They entreated the Par- 
liament to keep silence as the only 
way of avoiding European war; 
whereas, if Parliament had spoken, 
the Czar would have been warned 
of English feeling. In the Ministry 
opinion was divided. Lords Aber- 
deen and Clarendon spoke in a tone 
widely different from Lords Palmer- 
ston and John Russell ; but Claren- 
don as Foreign Secretary, and 
Aberdeen as Prime Minister, were 
by far the superior influence. Our 
Ambassador at Constantinople for- 
bade the Sultan from occupying 
Wallachia, and saving it, as it might 
have been saved, from Russian in- 
vasion. This monstrous denial of 
the right of Turkey to defend her- 
self (while performing her duty to 
the Principality of which she was 
protectress) was to the Turks a 
pledge of our alliance; for it could 

only be interpreted to mean, ‘ We 
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know better than you how to defend 
you. It is owr part to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Trust to us: let 
the Russians march in, and we will 
engage that you shall not suffer.’ 
But what did the phrase mean, 
‘We must not have a European 
war’? It meant two things: (1) ‘We 
must cleverly manage to make the 
Turks yield peaceably, not perhaps 
all that Russia asks, but enough to 
satisfy Russia—/for this time. (2) We 
must not drive Turkey to despair 
by refusing to support her, lest 
Hungary join Turkey, and Austria 
be overthrown.’ Kossuth may have 
forgotten that what he spoke in 
Boston would be heard in London, 
but in due time he was made dis- 
agreeably aware that his close rela- 
tions with the Sultan’s Cabinet 
were no secret to the English 
Ministry. Lord Clarendon, in the 
‘Secret Correspondence,’ gave as 
one reason to the Emperor Nicolas 
why her Majesty’s Government de- 
precated warlike operations in the 


East, that there were great European 
Powers which had recently suffered 


internal agitation, and could not 
stand under its renewal. In other 
words, he knew that Austria would 
enter the war as an ally of Russia 
(the Czar had plainly said to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, ‘ You need not 
ask what Austria thinks about it: 
whatever I wish Austria wishes’) ; 
he knew also that if Austria entered 
the war, Hungary would infallibly 
become the ally of Turkey. To pre- 
vent this was the first object of 
Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon. 
They desired, no doubt, to save 
Turkey, but so to save her as not 
to allow Austria to fall by her own 
ambition. This superfluous patron- 
age of Austria involved Lord Aber- 
deen in virtual treachery to Turkey, 
and finally ee him into the war 
against his will. 

But the English public was not in 
sympathy with the Ministry, nor 
was the Turkish public to be ma- 
naged by the French and English 
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Ambassadors. After theignominious 
termination of the discussion upon 
what was called ‘the Vienna note,’ 
when the Russian Minister closed 
by avowing that the Turkish inter- 
pretation of it was correct. and that 
the French and English Ministers 
(who, forsooth, meant to please 
Russia and keep the peace) were 
decidedly wrong, the Turks saw too 
plainly that their Western allies 
were cheating them. In _ conse- 
quence popular feeling pressed on 
the Sultan so vehemently that he 
had no choice but to accept the war. 
Russia had for nearly three months 
been in hostileoccupation of Turkish 
ground when the Sultan declared 
war. It was remarked that the 
Czar had intended to act with the 
utmost caution. He had sounded 
England eight years before, and 
deposited the sacred document in 
London. He had held secret con- 
ference with Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
and received high compliments from 
Lord John Russell, and much cor- 
diality from Lord Clarendon (who 
succeeded him as Foreign Secre- 
tary), without any sign of moral 
abhorrence, or anything to indigate 
that the execution of his purpose so 
frankly revealed might call us into 
active hostility. When the French 
Emperor discerned the Russian 
designs, and ordered his fleet to the 
East, Lord Clarendon solemnly pro- 
tested, and compelled him to recall 
it. For this deed Nesselrode paid 
a warm compliment to the English 
Government, fully believing that it 
was playing into the Czar’s hand, 
since it had been so plainly warned 
of the Russian purposes. When 
France was found backing up the 
English interpretation of ‘the 
Vienna note,’ it seemed that we 
had won over France also to our 
pacific counsels ; that is to say, into 
the policy of schooling Turkey to 
yield without war. Of Austria the 
Czar was sure, and of Prussia he 
had no fears. He had sounded all 
the Cabinets, and knew them to the 
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bottom. But two things escaped 
him—what the Turkish people and 
what the English people were 
thinking—and this turned his cau- 
tion into folly; for the war that 
followed is the only war since the 
overthrow of Napoleon which was 
emphatically a people’s war in Eng- 
land. It is marvellous how any 
persons can be so blind as to fancy 
that we were entangled in it by 
the craft of Napoleon. 

The two Western Powers, on 
learning that the Sultan had de- 
clared war under pressure of his 
people, were highly displeased. M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys wrote a despatch, 
which Lord Clarendon counter- 
signed, to the Admirals of the 
Western fleets (which had sailed 
into Turkish waters ostensibly for 
the defence of Constantinople 
against the Russian fleet), to ex- 
plain more definitely to them for 
what purpose they were sent. The 
words ran thus: The fleets are 
sent ‘not to fight against the 
Emperor of Russia, but to deliver 
the Sultan from religious enthu- 
siasm and fatal auxiliaries.’ Jeli- 
gious enthusiasm—that is to say, 
the patriotism of the Ottoman 
nation resenting Russian invasion ; 
fatal auxiliaries—that is to say, from 
the Hungarian nation, which an- 
doubtedly was ready to fight by the 
side of Turkey against Austria. The 
Turks certainly despaired of English 
and French aid, as only betraying 
their cause ; for the Seraskier sent 
to Kossuth in London, bidding him to 
come to Constantinople and sign the 
treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between Turkey and Hun- 
gary. But the English Ambassador 
was too well served by his spies to 
be ignorant of this. He demanded 
a private interview of the Sultan, 
and extorted from him (without the 
knowledge of his Ministry) a private 
promise that if Kossuth came to 
Constantinople, he would imprison 
him. Such is the mode in which 
an English ambassador teaches con- 
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stitutional government to a foreign 
potentate. In a despatch a little 
later Lord Clarendon says that the 
Turks must not be allowed in 
their own self-defence to involve 
‘Europe’ in war. Nevertheless 
the Western Ambassadors brought 
the catastrophe on themselves 
swiftly. They would not permit 
the Turks to send war ships with 
their transports along the Black 
Sea; and Lord Palmerston soon 
afterwards in his place in Par- 
liament explained why. Anger 
against Russia, it seems, made him 
speak truth indiscreetly. We had 
accepted from the Czar a secret 
promise (when, and through whom, 
was not stated) that he would con- 
fine his war to the Principalities ; 
and it seems we were simple 
enough to suppose that he would 
therefore allow the Turks to carry 
supplies of war along their coasts. 
Apparently the Russians interpreted 
their promise to be contingent on 
the Turks abstaining from every 
warlike operation in the Black Sea. 
Be this as it may, the Turkish 
transports went out without suffi- 
cient escort, and were frightfully 
destroyed by the Russians in the 
battle of Sinope.. Only a week or 
so earlier our Ambassador had in- 
troduced to the Sultan in public 
divan the Admiral and chief officers 
of the fleet, as ‘sent by the Queen 
of England to defend him from un- 
just aggression.’ Naturally after 
the battle (if battle it should be 
called, and not rather massacre) 
the Sultan called on the Admirals 
of the Western Powers to defend 
him; but to their utter shame and 
ignominy, they had to confess that 
they had received orders nt to fight 
against the Emperor of Russia ! 
Thus it was that the Aberdeen 
Government entangled itself in war 
by its own double-mindedness and 
folly. Conduct of the same kind 
it was, when war was declared, to 
ask of Parliament money to take 
the troops to Malta and back; as if 
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wholly careless to veil their dupli- 
city, or as if wishing to warn the 
Russians that we did not mean to 
fight after all. Whatever Mr. King- 
lake or others may say, it was 
not the Emperor Napoleon who en- 
tangled us by his craft; he was far 
more open than we. He had not 
read the Secret Correspondence, yet 
he discerned the designs of Russia 
without it, and frankly sent his 
fleet to the Sultan’s aid. If we 
had, in that stage, done the same, 
Russia would have been warned in 
time, and never would have under- 
taken the war ; but when our Minis- 
ters, knowing she had ‘ ulterior 
designs,’ protested to France that 
it was merely an ecclesiastical quar- 
rel, we made Russia suppose that 
she had our secret support, though 
we thought it decorous to affect to 
side with our ancient ally. The 
French Minister also was less eager 
against Turkey in the affair of the 
Vienna note; nor is it likely that, 
but for us, Napoleon would have 
cared so sensitively for Austria, at 
the expense of Hungary and the 
Sultan. 

In the Emperor Napoleon’s auto- 
graph letter to the Czar, which was 
the last attempt to avert war, the 
battle of Sinope was put forward as 
the unendurable disgrace of the 
Western Powers, in whose hearing, 
almost, the cannon had sounded 
against the ally for whose defence 
they had come. The Czar was im- 
plored to recede from his position 
before it was too late to avoid 
mutual calamities ; but the arms of 
his Russians had met with nothing 
but disaster on the Danube, and 
until he should re-establish his 
military credit he did not dare to 
make peace, for fear of his own 
subjects. Our Ministers, we must 
suppose, understood the case, and 
hence came the celebrated request 
for money to carry the troops to 
Malta and back: hence also it was, 
that Lord Raglan was said, by 
private and public report, to reite- 
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rate ‘You need not be afraid, for 
we shall not fire a shot in the East.’ 
The first aim of the allies was to 
draw Austria into the war on our 
side; although we knew that she 
had previously been pledged to do 
whatever Russia wished. Austria 
took advantage of this to stipulate 
that she should be allowed to 
‘occupy ’ something—Servia if pos- 
sible; if not, then Wallachia. The 
natural and rightful mode of pro- 
ceeding for the allies of Turkey was 
to aid in driving out the Russians 
from the Principalities, to recall the 
Wallachian exiles, and stimulate the 
provincials to exertion by promising 
them the political reforms of which 
Russiahad sounjustlydeprived them. 
But this would have been intensely 
disagreeable to Austria, who feared 
the proximity of freedom to Tran- 
sylvania. Therefore she desired to 
‘occupy.’ In fact, the lukewarm 
allies of Turkey would not allow 
Omar Pasha to Silistria 
until the Sultan consented to the 
Austrian occupation of Wallachia. 
He had to eject a Grand Vizier 
to bring it about! The English 
Ministry clearly desired Russia to 
re-establish her military credit. 
They were disappointed that she 
could nottake Silistria,and remained 
wholly inactive in hope that Russia 
would make peace. By duplicity 
they entangled themselves in the 
war, and by duplicity they risked its 
utter failure. Russia did make peace 
after obtaining one piece of success 
at Kars. 

The English people felt all along 
that it was necessary to our political 
safety to repress Russian encroach- 
ment, and those who knew how 
disgracefully we were sacrificing 
the interests of Turkey which we 
affected to defend, felt that the war 
had become necessary to our honour. 
Nor did the zeal and endurance of 
the nation ever relax, deep as was 
the trial from the wonderful and 
wholly unexpected incapacity of our 
officers. When Lord John Russell 


succour 
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was dismayed at the discovery that 
Austria could not be won into the 
foul disgrace of changing sides, and 
that we could get nothing out of 
her but neutrality, the English 
public was not dismayed, simply be- 
cause they had never conceived the 
bright thought that Austria would 
dare to get into war with Russia 
while hated and despised by Hun- 
gary. In our worst distresses, when 
the heart of the Ministry fainted, the 
people remained firm, and their 
firmness at length triumphed. No 
word of murmuring was heard 
against the necessary war-taxes, 
though grief for precious lives was 
made deeper by a sense of the ter- 
rible mismanagement. But when 
our victory seemed to be won, there 
was great disappointment that so 
little was exacted of Russia. The 
nation wanted, while its hand was 
in, to take securities that it should 
be the last war with Russia, exactly 
as Germany now feels towards 
France. 

To an after-war we had, and we 
have, an insuperable aversion. To 
enforce upon Russia the restoration 
of Poland seemed the only thing 
that could really bind her over to 
keep the peace: that our Govern- 
ment did nothing in this direction 
caused much dissatisfaction. It is 
more than possible that Prussia 
was here the great impediment. 
Old Lord Lyndhurst was not in the 
Ministry, and therefore he could 
more freely utter invective. His bit- 
ter assaults on Prussia (utterly use- 
less and unwise as they were) per- 
haps denoted his knowledge that 
Prussia would have joined her arms 
to Russia if the Polish question had 
been touched. Without sure know- 
ledge of secret facts, it would be 
rash to blame Lord Palmerston’s 
Government for flatly refusing to 
introduce the question of Poland 
into the war when Napoleon pro- 
posed it; but when, as a consequence, 
Napoleon insisted on mak‘ug peace 
at once, it caused much discontent 
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in the English nation. It was uni- 
versally felt that a promise from 
Russia was of no avail. 

What could have been a milder 
imposition upon a beaten enemy ? 
He had built a fleet and fortified a 
pirates’ nest, for no other purpose 
than to terrify Constantinople. He 
had unjustly invaded the Turkish 
dominions; and he was punished 
by being required to keep no war 
fleet in the Black Sea, and to 
give up a strip of territory and 
the great fortress of Ismail, by 
aid of which he had infested the 
mouth of the Danube. He was 
not even required to pay to Turkey 
the expenses of her war, much less 
the expenses of the other allies. To 
the English people, for a little time, 
it seemed that we had fought a war 
with vast sacrifices,and been defraud- 
ed of its fruits by the incapacity or 
connivance of the Government. 

Yet, after all, a great work was 
done, and the very work for which 
the war had been undertaken. 
Russia has been repressed: for full 
twelve years she had no practical 
voice in the councils of Europe; 
and in three years the consequences 
of this began toappear. First came 
the Franco-Italian War, which crip- 
pled Austria, made Italian freedom 
possible, liberated Milan, Parma, 
Placentia, Modena, and Tuscany, 
and sent Austria to meditate what 
a thing it was to have Hunga- 
rians and Croats disaffected. Next 
year came the actual union of the 
remainder of Italy and Sicily under 
the Sardinian Crown, except Rome 
and Venice. The example was 
kindling to Germany, and Prussia 
felt able to act without thought of 
Russia. The Prusso-Austrian war 
made German unity possible, re- 
stored Venice to Italy, and forced 
Austria to reconcile herself to Hun- 
gary. Now therefore the whole 
aspect of Eastern affairs fo us is 
changed. In 1853 we sawa weak 
Germany, a disunited Italy, a crip- 
pled Austria, a down-trodden Hun- 
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gary, and the Danubian Principal- 
ities in a sortof anarchy. Now we 
havea powerful Germany,a Hungary 
loyal to Austria, and the Principal- 
ities united under a Prussian Prince. 
Even if Russia become mistress of 
Constantinople, her position there 
will not enable her to give law to 
Europe, which undoubtedly was to 
be feared twenty years ago. One 
advantage of her recent scandalous 
and pernicious renunciation of a 
treaty signed to get rid of the in- 
tolerable oppression of war, is, that 
it will assuredly reconcile Hungary 
to the German nation, and compress 
the whole Danubian power into 
close political sympathy with the 
Teutonic race; probably into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive. 


If this be the result, Europe will 
have nothing to fear from Russia. 
On the other hand, Russia herself has 
made European war against her ut- 
terly absurd, if victory in the war is 
to stop short of dismembering her. 


For suppose that after vast sacri- 
fices we lay her prostrate: what are 
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we thentodo? To take a promise 
from heragain? But that would be 
mere infatuation. Nothing is to the 
purpose but to take away from her 
permanently the coast of the Black 
Sea ; which, if we were ever so vic- 
torious, would be to England physi- 
cally impossible. If we could 
re-establish a great Poland, and 
restore the Crimea to Turkey, our 
immediate problem might be solved ; 
but only the joint force of Austria 
and Germany, with Turkey and 
perhaps other allies, could possibly 
succeed in schemes so vast— 
schemes which would in any case 
be lavish of blood and treasure be- 
yond all wars yet known, and would, 
after all, be of very uncertain bene- 
fit, if successful. Those Powers 
which are nearest to the Russian 
frontier must now take the initiative 
against Russian lawlessness. Ifthe 
rulers of England try to play any 
but an avowedly secondary part, it 
is certain that the nation will refuse 
to make sacrifices where success 
itself would be barren. 
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N 1900 a.p. the English nation 
i was surprised by the arrival of 
certain Lunars in flyi ing machines 
of inconceivable complexity. These 
Lunars were of heroic stature and 
strength, and possessed of arts 
and secrets of nature beyond the 
comprehension of the Mundanes. 
At first these Lunars applied them- 
selves to trade, and were received 
with open arms by the Mundanes, 
for they brought machines and 
manufactures far superior to all 
that had ever been seen on the 
earth. Soon, however, they began 
to exhibit an arrogant and aggran- 
dising temper : they employ ed great 
violence on occasions considered by 
the Mundanes trivial; they con- 
structed strongholds in the country 
planned with a cunning and de- 
fended by such an artillery that no 
Mundane engineer could hope ever 
to reduce them, and the poor Eng- 
lish began to view their semi-divine 
visitors with great distrust. 

Having established themselves 
in these strongholds, the Lunars 
next commenced to develop in their 
trading notions of political economy 
entirely opposed to all Mundane 
ideas; and when these views were 
not succumbed to at once, they 
betook themselves without delay 
to violence. This state of things 
soon produced local wars round 
the Lunar strongholds. At first, 
owing to their very small numbers, 
the English people nourished hopes 
of getting rid of them altogether. 
But in addition to their superior 
personal strength, ferocious cou- 
rage, and skill in arts of war, the 
Imnars possessed the power of 
drawing on their Lunar reserves, 
whieh soon proved to be far larger 
than had been imagined. These 
local wars did little more than 
awaken the Lunars to a full con- 
sciousness of their own invincible 
strength. They could take what 
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they liked; but at first they only 
took the political administration of 
provinces adjoining thejr several 
strongholds. These disastrous wars 
destroyed the integrity of the Bri- 
tish nation, which split up into 
fragments ; the Viceroy of Ireland 
making himself permanent in Ire- 
land, and many great earls holding 
their counties and successfully pre- 
venting any nominal chancellor of 
the exchequer levying any taxes 
within their earldoms. National 
feeling and patriotism became fin- 
ally dead, and the Lunars were 
able to hire mercenary English 
troops who could be trusted to fight 
against their own countrymen ‘for 
those that paid them, officered them, 
and superbly equipped them. 

But there was no pause in the 
march of events when matters had 
reached this pass. The Lunars had 
always displayed an intense love of 
gain, and now found that the poli- 
tical administration of the coun- 
try was a profitable speculation. 
One war followed another, one great 
noble after another was crushed: 
it became apparent to the English 
people that all contention against 
the new comers was hopeless, and 
the whole nation and country lay 
absolutely at the feet of the Lunars. 

Then, however, the Lunars began 
to display an irresolution quite 
inexplicable: they coyly refused to 
enter upon possession of all they 
had won; they took up various 
nobles whom they had defeated, and 
placed them in possession of dis- 
tricts. No single principle could be 
traced in these Lunar proceedings : 
they appeared to act by a proud ca- 
price; they professed great respect 
for abstract justice and generosity 
towards their enemics, but the Eng- 
lish people now understood the 
Lunars better, and they felt assured 
that a secret cowardice was the 
main spring of this exhibition of 
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Lunar imbecility, though they could 
not for the life of them imagine 
what the Lunars were afraid of. 
Many of the Lunar arrangements 
were indeed beyond the fathoming 
of any earthly intellect. The Lu- 
nars held theoretically that revenue 
from land constituted the State pro- 
perty, and that revenue from excise 
and customs must necessarily be 
private property. The poor English 
had now no way of approaching 
their Lunar masters but by entreaty 
and explanation.. So entirely per- 
suaded, however, were the Lunazs 
that everything Lunar was right, 
and that every social arrangement 
that was established in the Moon 
must exist also in all other planets, 
that no amount of explanation would 
persuade them that the excise and 
customs had been really public pro- 
perty. On the contrary, the Lunars 


now paid great court to the nobles 
and others who during the troubles 
of the country had resisted the na- 
tional Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and believed readily their tale that 
the excise and customs were their 
own private property. 

The Lunars now carried this view 
out to the entire uprooting of so- 
ciety. They gave the Viceroy of 
Treland the two provinces of Lein- 
ster and Ulster as his private pro- 
perty, together with all excise and 
custom duties that could be levied 
therein, subject to a fixed charge 
only, to maintain an auxiliary Eng- 
lish army officered by Lunars and 
stationedin Dublin. In thesame way 
several counties of England were 
handed over to earls who produced 
feofs granted to their ancestors by 
Norman kings. The whole Church 
property was given to the Church 
tax-free on the strength of some do- 
cuments of the date of Henry II. 
Not only the British Queen, but 
numbers of Ministers and nobles, 
were given State pensions, also 
chargeable on excise and customs. 
The Lunars now entered on the admi- 
nistration of the whole country with 
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little more than half the public reve- 
nue arising from the whole country. 
In order to make both ends meet they 
at once, according to their Lunar 
principles, laid a scourging tax on 
all lands in the area of their own 
direct administration, and they also 
introduced a great variety of other 
taxes which they said were approved 
in the Moon. The people groaned 
under the enormous variety of taxa- 
tion, the novelty of which increased 
its oppressiveness ; but many of the 
great nobles and the Viceroy of 
Ireland were able to indulge in the 
most lavish expenditure. In the 
hopelessness of despair they lost 
all patriotism, and vied with each 
other in entertaining and fawning 
on the Lunars, who on their side 
appeared peculiarly gratified by 
these demonstrations, and were ne- 
ver tired of boasting of their liberal 
treatment of the fine country that 
had fallen into their hands, and of 
their generosity to their vassals. 
Indeed the Lunars exhibited an 
extraordinary vanity and pleasure 
in seeing their vassals ape indepen- 
dence, and allowed them to main- 
tain armies at their discretion. 
Many of these vassals were glad to 
avail themselves of this privilege, 
for they could not except by force 
levy their revenues in many cases, 
Thus the Viceroy of North Ire- 
land kept a private Saxon army of 
30,000 strong, with which he re- 
pressed Fenianism; in Dublin was 
also the subsidiary army of 8,000, 
officered by Lunars; and as there 
might be a doubt whether on an 
emergency this subsidiary army 
could be depended upon, a sirong 
Lunar brigade was also stationed 
at Dublin. Still the Lunar gene- 
rals were not satisfied, and they 
pressed on the Lunar governor- 
general that such a mass of inflam- 
mable material in North Ireland 
was a source of danger, and that it 
was advisable always to maintain a 
Lunar force in South Ireland of such 
strength that at any time it could 
Cc 
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if necessary instantly march in and 
account for all the Viceroy’s troops. 

Exactly a similar state of things 
arose on a smaller scale with refer- 
ence to various earls in England 
who kept armies; and at last there 
was hardly a single petty earl 
maintained troops but that the Lu- 
nar commander-in-chief insisted on 
setting up a military station on Lu- 
nar territory just at the front door of 
his earldom, to keep him in check. 

The Lunar government became 
thus saddled with the expense of an 
enormous army ; and in addition the 
pay given to Lunar civil officers 
was so high as to make the expense 
of the administration excessive. 
Nevertheless for many years, owing 
to the wealth of the country and the 
rigour of the taxation, the govern- 
ment was enabled to be carried on 
without getting heavily into debt. 
But within the Lunar territory the 
system of taxation entirely de- 
stroyed the English upper classes : 
the nation appeared sinking into 
one dead level of agricultural labour- 
ers and petty traders: there began 
to be a great outcry of want of ca- 
pital in a country where before the 
Lunars came no such want had ever 
been heard of; and though popula- 
tion increased, railways in many 
cases were closed, because the traffic 
would no longer pay working ex- 
penses. The only prominent Eng- 
lishmen left were the earls whom 
the Lunar power maintained, and 
whose government was marked 
solely by rapacity and luxurious ex- 
travagance. 

During this period from time to 
time an earl would come forward 
with documents to claim the cus- 
toms and excise of some district ; 
and the Lunars, though so rigorous 
in their taxation, showed great 
willingness to admit all claims of 
the kind. They appeared to havea 
pride in exerting their resistless 
power to make even their puppets 
formidable and great; and they 
even feigned to believe that the Eng- 
lish nation looked with pleasure 
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on gifts of customs and excise to 
these claimants, and regarded such 
gifts as a graceful tribute to a na- 
tional feeling of patriotism. No 
representations could move the Lu- 
nars in these pensions and gifts of 
excise ; and, what was worse, when 
the poor English did succeed in 
raising a stir about a contemplated 
gift of this kind, the question was 
always referred for final settlement 
to the great senate in the Moon. 
This senate somehow, owing to the 
distance, could never see the Eng- 
lish people, but only the earls: and 
at last claimants for earldoms some- 
times undertook the transit to the 
Moon to push their claims _per- 
sonally with the senate; and the 
senators seemed yet more plea- 
santly tickled by the adulation of 
vassal earls than the Lunar officials 
on earth, and could hardly refuse 
them anything. 

At the same time, though the 
Lunars were so immeasurably in 
advance of their Mundane subjects 
in the arts and sciences, their ad- 
ministration of the country was only 
a partial success. There was no 
sympathy between the two races, 
and the Lunars held that every- 
thing which succeeded in the Moon 
ought to be forced on the Mundanes. 
In social matters extraordinary ex- 
amples of this radical divergence of 
the two races were witnessed. The 
Lunars brought soon their own 
ladies to share and soften their 
earthly exile. But to the horror of 
the English these demi-goddesses 
arrived without any clothes on, nor, 
though they complained bitterly of 
the cold of Britain, would they con- 
sent to wear a thread. On this sub- 
ject the Lunars pressed the adop- 
tion of their own views on the Mun- 
danes with great zeal. They argued, 
‘Your ladies are gifted by Providence 
with great beauty of form, and were 
intended to ornament the face of the 
earth and to gladden the heart of 
man. You disfigure and cover up 
these beauties with petticoats and 
stays in a most unnatural way, and 
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deprive yourselves of half the inno- 
cent pleasure to be derived from their 
company. The question has nothing 
to do with female modesty, for you 
will observe our ladies are models 
40 yours: indeed on your own 
wreiched earth, while many of your 
completely covered up women be- 
have very wrongly, there are other 
earthly inhabitants whom you re- 
gard as little better than savages 
who adopt our plan, and whose 
women are at least as well behaved 
as yours.’ To all this the Mundanes, 
whosespirit was quite broken, would 
only reply, ‘You Lunars are far 
superior to us: we hope to grow 
by degrees to be your equals; but 
we cannot overcome all our preju- 
dices at once. For many hundreds 


of years our ladies have been accus- 
tomed to be dressed, and we cannot 
give up the custom all at once.’ The 
Lunars retorted, ‘This practice of 
covering up your ladies is not really 
a national practice, for there is 
ample proof that before you were 


conquered by the Romans you fol- 
lowed the natural custom.’ And the 
Lunars cited the modern English 
custom as a striking illustration of 
a favourite Lunar theory, viz. that 
the Mundanes were an over-civilised, 
decayed race, degraded from their 
pristine purity. So earnest were 
the Lunars in their zeal to convert 
the Mundanes on this social and mo- 
ral question that they were anxious 
to have the English girls educated 
in schools conducted on Lunar prin- 
ciples, and Lunar philanthropists 
came all the way from the Moon to 
press these girls’ schools on the 
Mundanes, and to teach in them. 
This put many Mundanes in great 
difficulty. Every avenue to the 
pursuits of ambition was now closed 
against all English except such as 
adopted Lunar education and pro- 
fessed Lunar principles; and these 
distinguished and prominent em- 
ployés of the Lunar Government, 
while proclaiming the most frantic 
zeal in behalf of Lunarised girls’ 
schools, yet would not send their 
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own girls to such schools, at least 
after they ceased to be infants. The 
position of these Lunarised English- 
men was indeed very pitiful: their 
self-respect was destroyed, and com- 
plete subserviency to their masters 
became their most prominent cha- 
racteristic. 

The Lunar Government next, in 
pursuit of their theory that every- 
thing Lunar ought to be introduced 
below, started an extraordinary De- 
partment called the Public Works 
Department. The Lunar Govern- 
ment, by analogy from the Moon, 
undertook all kinds of duties which 
no native English Government had 
ever thought it necessary to under- 
take ; but in this grand Department 
they followed no Lunar example—it 
was invented specially because the 
Government wished to undertake 
the drilling of the Mundanes in 
Lunar Arts and Sciences. This 
Department was designed to exe- 
cute all works of every description 
according to Lunar models. These 
were found very expensive to carry 
out on earth, and very few of them 
were found to give a profitable re- 
turn. England being now short of 
capital, the capital for many of these 
great public works was advanced 
from the Moon; none of it was 
given, it was advanced on loan, and 
the English nation was soon paying 
several millions sterling per annum 
to the Lunar capitalists. But many 
of the Lunar political economists de- 
clared it made no difference whether 
a public debt was owed in the coun- 
try or out of it. 

However, this vast unremunera- 
tive Department brought the finan- 
cial affairs of the Lunar Government 
to a crisis. England was rich and 
industrious; half the national reve- 
nue had been diverted into private 
hands ; a double army was kept, and 
England yet could pay; but the addi- 
tion of the Public Works expendi- 
ture proved the straw that broke 
the camel’s back, and the Lunar 
Government found a serious deficit 
in their exchequer. 
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The Lunar Senate discussed this 
difficulty, and the orators mainly 
took two views, of which it was 
difficult to say which astonished the 
Mundanes most. 

One party said the deficit was not 
owing to the income being less than 
the expenditure, but was entirely 
due to the bad adding up performed 
by the Finance Minister, and that 
the deficit was his fault, and not that 
of the Government who spent the 
money. 

Another party held there was no 
real deficit, because the Public Works 
expenditure ought to be charged 
against capital. This party proposed 
that the Moon should advance on 
loan whatever the Public Works 
Department chose to spend, for, as 
it was to be spent on Lunar prin- 
ciples, the expenditure was sure to 
prove remunerative in the end. 

The Governor-General in England, 
however, did not see so clearly that 
all the expenditure of the Public 
Works Department could beassumed 
to be remunerative: he saw, more- 
over, that an indefinite increase in 
the capital advanced from the Moon 
must ultimately strangle the coun- 
try. But as the Lunar Senate 
was determined, on the one hand, 
on the maintenance and extension of 
earldoms, and on generously allowing 
earls to keep private armies for their 
amusement or for worse purposes ; 
and as the Lunar Senate was deter- 
mined, on the other hand, to extend 
tothe utmost Public Works on Lunar 
principles, the Governor-General on 
Earth had but one resource, viz. 
to increase to the utmost the new 
taxes. 


I have pushed this little history 
to tediousness, perhaps, because [ 
think that some hypothetical fancy 
of the kind is almost the only device 
that will enable the European to put 
himself at all in the position of the 
Hindu. The hypothesis about the 
costume of the Lunar ladies, violent 
as it may appear, is, I believe, hardly 
violent enough to enable the Eng- 
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lishman to realise Hindu feeling re- 
garding our social arrangements. 
In the feudal times the whole reve- 
nue of the State, with the persons of 
its subjects, was supposed to be the 
private property of the monarch, 
and as completely at his disposal as 
the private income of an individual. 


This view of the Divine Right of 


Kings was in England replaced by 
the modern view, which has ulti- 
mately reached the length of regard- 
ing the monarch as the First Public 
Servant of the State, drawing a fixed 
salary (the Civil List), and, like 
other servants, only to be maintained 
in his post so long as he earns his 
pay. This is not the view in Liberal 
England only, but it will be recol- 
lected that, after the disasters of the 
Seven Weeks’ War in bureaucratic 
Austria, the Emperor himself volun- 
tarily carried out extensive reduc- 
tions in the Civil List. This dis- 
tinction of a Civil List from the State 
Revenue constitutes the difference 
between a tyranny and a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

In the Hindu period in India it 
does not appear that any setting 
apart of a Civil List existed; but 
public opinion operated on the mo- 
narch with great force to cause him 
to spend a large portion of his reve- 
nues on public works (tanks and 
irrigation works which we can 
hardly rival with our Ganges Canal) 
and in ‘feeding Brahmins.’ This 
feeding of Brahmins was performed 
more from principle than from super- 
stition, and may fairly be regarded 
as public grants to science, educa- 
tion, and learning. 

It is not necessary to enquire 
much into the Mahometan period. 
The Mussulmans were very barbar- 
ous foreign conquerors: in their 
treatment of their Hindu subjects 
they had hardly any conscience, and 
no Hinduwhoknows anything about 
the matter would wish to see the 
English institute any Governments 
on the Mahometan model. 

India practically lay at the feet 
of the English at the close ot the 
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Mahratta and Pindarree_ wars. 
The Marquis Wellesley saw clearly 
that in order to carry out our duty 
to the people of India, if we at- 
tempted to govern them at all, 
we required the revenues of the 
country. Unfortunately, the Eng- 
lish Home Government had an idea 
that generosity to the conquered 
meant generosity to conquered 
princes, and compelled the Marquis 
Wellesley, sorely against his judg- 
ment, to establish on a large scale 
the institution of subsidiary princes, 
which has since been so frequently 
imitated with less excuse. In find- 
ing individuals to play the part of 
subsidiary princes, a member of 
some governing family was selected 
if possible in general, however, a 
prince who according to no possible 
interpretation of the laws of succes- 
sion among — had any pretence 
to a crown; and in some cases 
(notably in "the recent Kashmir 
case), in default of any native candi- 
date, a subsidiary prince was set up 
who was as much a foreigner as 
the King of Greece or the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

These subsidiary princes were 
put in possession of large territories, 
and in a totally different position 
from any preceding Hindu or Mus- 
sulman princes. Provided they 
were faithful to the English (and 
especially provided they did not 
intrigue with the French), they were 
guaranteed absolutely by treaty in 
their principalities by the irresistible 
power of the British Government. 
They sometimes had further to pay 
a subsidy to the Imperial Treasury, 
or to maintain a subsidiary force 
officered by English officers; but 
subject to these conditions they 
were guaranteed perfect freedom in 
their own territory. They were 
set up as tyrants instead of as con- 
stitutional responsible monarchs. 
The revenues of their territories 
went directly to their own pockets. 
And it may be said almost without 
exception that these princes, besides 
maintaining a private army, have 
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applied the whole balance of their 
State revenues to their own private 
luxuries and extravagance. 

Now two great evils arise under 
this system which never arose in the 
worst Mussulman times. First, we 
have deprived the people of the 
ultimate right of peoples, viz. the 
right of rebellion. The might of 
the English is so irresistible, that no 
attempt by rebellion to upset one of 
these subsidiary princes can be 
attempted, however gross their 
oppression or unpopularity. They 
have consequently reigned with a 
recklessness, and yet with a perma- 
nence, unknown in former times, 
when a prince was always kept in 
check by the reflection that if he 
goaded his subjects beyond a certain 
point a rival to the throne might 
appear. In one or two cases the 
misgovernment of the subsidiary 
prince has reached such a horrible 
flagrancy (as in the case of Oude) 
that the English Government has 
been compelled to interfere. But 
in general a subsidiary prince is 
allowed to collect revenue with 
troops, or to set up a Government 
monopoly of all the rice in the 
country, and thus squeeze the 
last rupee from the people, with- 
out action on the part of the Im- 
perial Government. What that 
Government feels is of course that 
if they interfere at all they must 
interfere everywhere for once and 
aye. Nonative prince carries on his 
administration according to our 
ideas of duty; and if we are to inter- 
fere when we disapprove, the very 
shadow of his independence is gone, 
and the whole theory of subsidiary 
government upset. The line is one 
that cannot be drawn, and the 
Imperial Government will not pre- 
tend to draw it. 

The second great novel evil that 
has arisen under our subsidiary sys- 
tem is that the spendthrift native 
prince is able to borrow on the se- 
curity of the State revenues, and 
almost invariably does borrow, and 
applies the money to the privy purse. 
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Under former misgovernment, the 
misgoverning prince’s head sat so 
lightly on his shoulders that he 
could not anticipate the State re- 
venue by a rupee; but when re- 
venue is guaranteed by the British 
Government, not only native but 
English capitalists have been found 
ready to advance money, and on 
a large scale, Almost the chief 
trouble that the English Govern- 
ment has had with these subsidiary 
princes has been to relieve them 
from the state of abject indebted- 
ness into which they fall; and of 
course the knowledge that the Im- 
perial Government has interfered in 
this way, and may interfere again, 
induces the capitalist to proffer in- 
creased facilities of acquiring ready 
money to the subsidiary prince. 
But by far the most extraordi- 
nary feature with regard to these 
subsidiary princes is that they are 
permitted to keep hordes of turbu- 
lent private troops besides the sub- 
sidiary force. The existence of 
such armies as Scindia and the 
Nizam keep is the excuse (and 
one not altogether without soli- 
dity) for keeping our still enor- 
mous native army. The private 
armies of Scindia and the Nizam 
are formidable from their numbers, 
and respectably disciplined and ac- 
coutred; though doubtless, like all 
other Eastern armies, they would be 
as sheep before wolves when a single 
British brigade with the bayonet 
could get near enough to see the 
whites of their eyes. “Now, why do 
the native princes keep these 
armies ? First, to continue the 
sham of being independent princes. 
Secondly, to collect revenue and 
tyrannise at pleasure over their 
subjects. Thirdly, to diminish the 
chance of their being swallowed by 
the English, which they all feel must 
come some day : they hope to delay 
the day by putting themselves in 
such a position that it may give the 
English some little trouble to do it. 
These princes (and many others) 
do not rule foreign or border States ; 
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their territories are surrounded by 
British ground on every side: 
ought any one of these reasons 
for keeping private armies to be 
listened to by the English Govern- 
ment for one moment? Take 
the two best modern analogous 
cases of subsidiary princes. When 
Saxony was made subsidiary to 
Prussia, did not Prussia insist that 
instead of a private army Saxony 
should be garrisoned by a division 
of the regular Prussian army ? 
And did not all Europe, though 
sympathising with the King of 
Saxony, see that the Prussian de- 
mand was really necessitated by the 
circumstances of the case? In the 
still stronger case when the Sultan 
objected to the Viceroy of Egypt 
increasing his armaments, did not 
‘the Powe ers ’ admit the reasonable- 
ness of the Sultan’s view ? This 
is an extreme case, considering the 
slenderness of the thread that binds 
Egypt to the Turkish Empire. 

All this is self-evident ; and our 
Indian statesmen see it clearly 
enough; the difficulty they feel 
lies in the treaties which we en- 
tered into with our subsidiary 
princes when we set them up. 
These treaties generally guarantee 
the subsidiary prince in undis- 
turbed, free, and uncontrolled liberty 
within his own territory, provided 
he keeps the conditions of the 
treaty, payment of subsidy, &c. 
All Indian statesmen feel keenly 
the moral duty of exhibiting the 
strictest good faith in our dealings 
with the natives at almost any sacri- 
fice ; though in passing it may be 
said that a great deal of this sacri- 
fice is in vain; for the natives do 
not give us credit for any sentiment 
but cowardice when they see us 
give up an advantage ; and, more- 
over, very often when we act, ac- 
cording to our own notions, with the 
most scrupulous uprightness, our 
conduct appears according to the 
native standard as dishonest as any 
of their own proceedings. 

But let us look a little closer at 
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this treaty question. I put a man 
in possession of a house belonging 
to me, and next door to my own. 
I covenant with him for quiet pos- 
session conditionally on the regular 
payment of rent. He does pay the 
rent, but keeps several hundred- 
weight of gunpowder in his cellar. 
Was not the only excuse of Prussia 
in declaring war against Austria 
that Austria was increasing her 
army? And is it not, even among 
independent states, one of the best 
admitted causes for war, that one 
state keeps a gigantic army, a stand- 
ing nuisance to all neighbours ? 
How much more, then, may not a 
suzerain state insist on the reduc- 
tion of the private army of a subsi- 
diary prince! There is no person 
that Scindia could possibly employ 
his army against except against his 
own subjects or the Imperial Go- 
vernment, Surely this fact is a 
sufficient reason in itself that there 
should be no such army. It may 
be urged that some of these treaties 


directly involve permission to the 
subsidiary prince to keep a private 


army. I should hold that the cove- 
nanting this was beyond the power 
of the British Government sixty 
yearsago. But if that knot appears 
a serious entanglement, I should 
recommend that it be cut by an im- 
mediate declaration of war against 
the subsidiary prince. While we 
have our hands free as now, such a 
declaration need not cost a drop 
of blood any more than did the 
annexation of Nagpore. 

I now come to a branch of the 
question which has always appeared 
to me sufficiently simple, but which 
has been written about more inter- 
minably than any other, viz. the 
question, What is rent and what is 
revenue in India? 
the prolixity and cloudiness of the 
arguments is that hardly any one 
of the arguers could give a defini- 
tion of rent that w ould carry a single 

mark in an examination in political 
economy. 

Not only in India, but throughout 


One cause of 
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the greater part of Southern Asia, 
the revenue of the State was an- 
ciently derived almost wholly from 
land. The ideal was that the 
monarch was to take a little more 
than half the Ricardian rent of the 
land, and leave the remainder to 
fructify in the pockets of the people. 
This was the principle of Bird’s 
celebrated North-West settlement. 
Oppressive princes squeezed more, 
up very nearly to the Ricardian 
rent; but that limit, of course, no 
oppression could pass. 

Modern political economists are 
pretty well agreed that this is the 
best form of national taxation. Ri- 
cardo has demonstrated that a Go- 
vernment land tax, when 
is no tax on the labourer, on the 
farmer, or on the landlord : neither 
does it raise the price of provisions. 
It only operates in this way: that 
instead of the whole Ricardian rent 
being spent in sustentation of land- 
lords, one half is spent in sustaining 
landlords, the other half in providing 
State revenue. In either case the 
whole Ricardian rent (as measured 
in necessaries of life) is consumed 
within the year; but the important 
difference to the country is, whether 
it is spent productively or unpro- 
ductively. We may suppose that 
the landlords spend the main por- 
tion of their incomes in fireworks 
at feasts, in maintaining religious 
paupers, in keeping retainers and 
servants, in personal luxury and 
extravagance, while the Govern- 
ment spends a large portion of its 
revenue in railways, irrigation, edu- 
cation, &c. Or we may suppose 
that the landlords spend a large 
portion of their incomes in im- 
proving their estates or invest it in 
profitable speculations, while the 
Government spends a large portion 
of its income in making big guns and 
thick plates by turns: as soon as the 
thickest plate is pierced byagun, then 
a thicker may be made; and when 
that withstands the biggest gun, 
a bigger gun may be made, and so 
on ad infinitum. 


once On, 
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Whatever argument may be held 
on this question of fact in Europe, 
there can be no dispute, looking at 
the habits of landlords, that the 
best of all taxes in India is the 
land-tax. It is an almost incon- 
ceivable thing that the public mind 
in England should be so trammelled 
by local circumstances as ever to 
have held that land-tax was not 
revenue, but the private property 
of landlords. Merely because the 
land-tax in India was, say, 12s. 
in the pound originally, instead 
of 4s., as the English land-tax 
originally, it was believed that it was 
of a radically different nature. This 
extraordinary delusion has led to 
strange dealings on the part of the 
Imperial Government with its own 
subjects, but to still more outrage- 
ous public policy in dealing with 
subsidiary princes. The favourite 
English view, to this hour, is that 
because the revenues of subsidiary 
princes are mainly derived from 
land, therefore they are private pro- 
perty, and that any interference of 
the Imperial Government in the 
disposal of this revenue is really 
like a confiscation by Parliament of 
the rents of the Duke of Athol. It 
is argued that the revenue of the 
Nizam is the rent of his private 
estate; and as there is a series of 
princes in India by degrees smaller 
and smaller, until we have many 
rajahs poorer and more insignifi- 
cant than the larger landlords, it is 
declared that rent is revenue in 
India, and revenue is rent ; that no 
line can be drawn, and the subject 
is involved in inextricable confusion. 

One delightful corollary to this 
blunder is the doctrine of adoption. 
If the Hindu subsidiary prince’s 
revenue is private property, then 
the prince must have the same right 
of disposing of it as a zemindar 
landlord has of his estate. This 
doctrine has, amidst the universal 
acclamation of the Liberal party 
in England, been sanctioned in a 
recent case. Where are the prin- 
ciples of the Liberal party ? How 
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is it they see the prince and not the 
people? Do they really hold still 
the Divine right of princes, and that 
their principality is their absolute 
private property? If not, let them 
go right-about with their votes and 
influence at once. . 

The most monstrous example of 
the application of this doctrine 
(though not at present a very in- 
jurious one) is the case of the 
splendid province of Mysore. The 
subsidiary prince is a minor, and 
during his minority, which will 
last many years yet, Mysore is ad- 
ministered directly on his behalf by 
British officers; but it is actually 
administered on the same principle 
that the landed estate of a ward of 
Court is managed. It is worked as 
economically as possible, and the 
whole surplus revenue is set aside 
to accumulate as the private fortune 
of the young prince. Practically, as 
remarked above, the result is ren- 
dered endurable, because the British 
officers in charge do expend a much 
larger sum annually than any native 
rajah would for the benefit of the 
people of the country. Whatcan be 
clearer than that in this case the 
prince should be given a reasonable 
Civil List, and that the balance of 
the revenue belongs to the people of 
Mysore, and should be spent in irri- 
gation, tanks, roads, railways, edu- 
cation, &c.? Is there any country 
in Europe (even under the most 
absolute government) where the ba- 
lance of the revenue is the private 
property of the prince ? 

But, it will be replied, you are 
begging the question that it is 
revenue ; and though in these large 
provinces it certainly does look a 
little like public revenue, how can 
you draw a line between revenue 
and rent ? 

I have a simple test to settle this 
much-debated difficulty. Wherever 
the receiver of rents has assumed 
the title of a prince, exercised sove- 
reign rights, kept troops, or under- 
taken the administration of public 
justice, I should hold that as he 
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had taken the dignity, so had he 
taken on himself the responsibilities 
of a prince, and that the proceeds 
he received from land were public 
revenue, from which he had a rea- 
sonable claim for a Civil List. I 
need hardly say that while the 
Imperial Government asserted this 
principle strongly and clearly, they 
need not push it harshly, especially 
against the smaller rajahs; the 
smaller a principality the larger 
would be the percentage of the 
revenue applicable to the Civil 
List. 

Closely connected with this ques- 
tion of rent, or revenue, is that of 
pensions. Nothing appears to have 
gratified the vanity of the great 
John Company more than the giving 
pensions to princes ; and the English 
Government, at the present time, 
receives with extraordinary favour 
the applications of all princes for 
pension or territory. The indigna- 


tion at this in India is burning hot : 


the English Government does not 
appear to see that what they give 
® pensioner is not their own to give, 
but the worst tax that presses on 
the people of India. Indians have 
no particular objection to the Eng- 
lish Government pensioning de- 
cayed princes to any extent out of 
the Home Treasury; but owing to 
the haziness surrounding the ques- 
tion of rent, or revenue, all the 
pensions given to mediatised princes 
have been excessive in amount, even 
when those amounts have been sug- 
gested in India. 

The King of Onde proved an in- 
famous public servant, and for his 
gross malversation of office was 
finally dismissed the Government 
service. He was entitled, at most, 
to a compassionate allowance, cer- 
tainly to no pension: if his salary 
as Civil List on the revenues of 
Oude had been calculated on a more 
liberal scale than that of the most 
absolute sovereigns in Europe, his 
private interest in the revenues of 
Oude might have amounted at most 
to 25,000]. a year, and 5,c00l. a 
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year would have been a compas- 
sionate allowance of questionable 
morality. Government awarded 
him 120,o0ool. per annum, being 
more than fourfold the salary of the 
Governor-General. Such a sum 
could only have been given on 
the hypothesis that the whole reve- 
nues of Oude were his private pro- 
perty, subject to the expenses of 
collection. Let us look more closely 
how generosity of this kind to an 
abominable scoundrel works. With 
his 120,000]. a year, he, a State- 
prisoner in Calcutta, keeps a private 
army there, the scum of Lucknow. 
He maintains about 350 wives, and 
keeps up a perpetual tom-toming 
and frequent fireworks ; in short he 
manages to get heavily into debt ; 
and it would have been a real kind- 
ness to him and would have pro- 
longed his life if the Government 
had allowed him no more than a 
maintenance. But what might be 
done for the people of Oude had the 
Government this 115,000/. extra 
per annum disposable ? What, in- 
deed, might not be done? Every 
child in the land might be educated. 
Simple as the proposition is, it seems 
to want reiteration eternally in the 
ears of people in England, that 
what we give princes in India is 
not our own money to give: that if 
there is any justification of our rule 
of India, it is that we may hold the 
public revenue in trust for the people 
of India, and that we may spend it 
conscientiously for their benefit. 

As regards the India pensioners, 
few of them, fortunately, are gua- 
ranteed their pensions for ever; 
and the best course, perhaps, open 
is, on every death of a pensioner, 
largely to diminish the pension to 
his representative. Pensions in 
England are rarely given for more 
than three lives. 

The whole disadvantages of sub- 
sidiary government are well brought 
out by Lord Dalhousie in the papers 
regarding the annexation of Berar. 
The prince here occupied a country 
enclosed by British territory, he kept 
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a private army, he borrowed money 
on the public revenues, and he lived 
luxuriously himself and amassed 
considerable private treasure. He 
died without issue, and Lord Dal- 
housie annexed the province, to the 
horror of English Liberals. Lord 
Dalhousie pointed out that by an- 
nexation he got a large increase of 
land-revenue for the public, he got 
rid of a troublesome interior cus- 
toms’ line, and he was enabled to 
reduce the Imperial army after he 
had disbanded the private army of 
Berar. The alternative to these Im- 
perial advantages was to allow one 
of the prince’s wives to adopt some 
child and give him these public reve- 
nues. Lord Dalhousie never hesi- 
tated for one moment. He held that 
the private treasure of the prince 
had been accumulated out of public 
funds — therefore Lord Dalhousie 
seized it, allowing the ladies of the 
family 12,000/. a year maintenance. 
On the other hand, Lord Dalhousie 
held that the prince had no authority 
to saddle the province with a public 
debt, and that the high interest 
which the advancers had taken was 
in contemplation that the British 
Government might step in and cut 
the subsidiary prince’s career short; 
hence the Imperial Government 
never acknowledged or paid interest 
on the debt. These measures of 
Lord Dalhousie were undoubtedly 
of a thorough character: annexa- 
tion was never carried out with more 
unsparing severity ; but was not this 
severity the path of duty and con- 
science for the Governor-General ? 
A man in such a position as Gover- 
nor-General of India must feel that 
he has no right to allow private feel- 
ings of commiseration to induce him 
to swerve one line from the path of 
strict duty. He may be generous 
from his private purse, never from 
the public revenue. 

The idea that the land-tax of a 
province can be private property is 
a thoroughly English one. Among 
Hindus the idea that land-revenue 
can be anything but public property 





seems inconceivable. The Bengalee 
zemindar to this day never speaks 
of ‘ my tenants,’ but of ‘ my sub- 
jects :’ he does not transact his rent- 
collection in a business office, but in 
a ‘cutcherry,’ i.e. a building stand- 
ing out as a public court of justice, 
and supposed to be homologous with 
the collector’s cutcherry in the sta- 
tion. He does not collect rent b 
mere land-stewards, but by his ‘ offi- 
cers,’ as he calls them; and thongh 
to English eyes he is a mere land- 
lord, in the eyes of his ryots he is a 
Government High Officer, a col- 
lector of revenue. Very curious de- 
ductions from these premisses can be 
seen in Bengal Act X., the ultimate 
principle of which is that the British 
Government shall in the last resort 
decide what is the ‘ fair and equit- 
able’ rent for every piece of land in 
Bengal. 

We have in India alienated an 
estimated 11,000,000l. land-revenue 
(but probably much more) to sub- 
sidiary princes, who spend this 
money in such a way as to entail on 
us extra heavy military expenditure. 
We spend an enormous sum in the 
Public Works Department, and the 
cry is still more railways, more irri- 
gation. Now it appears that India 
cannot afford such a system, and 
there is a deficit, said by some to be 
4,000,0001., by others 2,000,000l. 

The popular folly in India is ex- 
hibited by raising an outcry against 
‘ Dustoorie Dick’ (Sir R. Temple) 
and the ‘ Bounding Brothers’ 
(Strachey) for their manipulation 
of the figures in the Financial De- 
partment. But the real cause of a 
deficit is the system. People in Eng- 
land still lie in such a slough of 
ignorance regarding the subsidiary 
princes that the Government in 
India feels it hopeless to propose any 
reform in that system. The Indian 
Government, therefore, applies itself 
to meet the deficiency—first, by an 
increase of taxation; second, by re- 
trenchment in all departments ; 
thirdly, by attempting to shift some 
of the charges now incident upon 
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the Imperial Treasury on to the Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

I will say a few words on these 
measures, assuming that the ‘sys- 
tem’ is not to be changed. I will 
then explain what a change of sys- 
tem might possibly do. 

First. The increase of taxation is 
an increase in the Income Tax. 
There is one grand objection to the 
Income Tax in India, viz. that owing 
to our inability to carry out the as- 
sessment and collection faithfully, it 
is wretchedly unproductive. A pro- 
perty tax on ail real fixed property 
could be more justly assessed, and 
would prove more productive—sim- 
ply a national rate. The only other 
feasible increase of taxation that has 
been suggested by anyone is that 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, viz. to increase the excise on 
salt in Bengal. The population of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Ben- 
gal is now nearly 60,000,000, and if 
we could, by an increase of the salt 
monopoly, raise but a shilling per 


head per annum it would give us 


3,000,0001. The objection to the 
increase of the salt tax is that it lays 
a tax on the wrong people, and that 
a poll-tax (which is what the salt 
excise amounts to) is the most un- 
equal of all taxes. In reply it is said 
that a very small poll-tax is not an 
unjust tax. Moreover, as Ricardo 
shows, nearly every tax falls on the 
lowest class ultimately. And in 
Bengal our income tax falls directly 
on the ryots, for when the ryots are 
satisfied that Government has in- 
creased the charge on their zemindar 
they are prepared, without murmur, 
to pay an extra percentage of rent ; 
and the efforts, nay, violent plunges, 
of the philanthropic Government of 
Bengal to prevent this are little bet- 
ter than ludicrous. It is just one of 
those things that, with all our power, 
we are powerless to check. 

It was proposed, fifteen years ago, 
to commute the fixed money land- 
tax of Bengal into rice, exactly on 
the principle of the commutation 
tithe in England. Had this then 
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been done the Government land- 
revenue from Bengal would have 
been now much larger in rupees than 
itis. At present the Government 
land-revenue in Bengal is rapidly 
diminishing in value owing to the 
fall in the value of money. The 
landlords are assuredly not entitled 
to any advantage thence. Even now 
a commutation is worth considera- 
tion, for the value of money has yet 
probably a good deal to fall; but it 
would give no immediate relief to 
the Imperial Financer, and no man 
high in office in India cares for more 
than the next five years. 

Secondly. We have retrenchment 
in all departments. This, perhaps, 
has rather a healthy odour about it 
in England ; retrenchment, like re- 
form, connotes an idea of improve- 
ment. But it really means in India 
the repression of all enterprise for 
years. It must be recollected that 
in India there is hardly any private 
enterprise — new speculations of 
every kind have to be supported, at 
least at first, by Government. In 
India a strict repression of Govern- 
mentexpenditure involves somewhat 
the same unhealthy stagnation that 
10 per cent. discount at the Bank of 
England implies at home. 

Thirdly. We have the persistent 
endeavour of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to throw the cost of roads, 
education, &c., on the Provincial 
Governments, and compel these Pro- 
vincial Governments to invent local 
taxes to pay this cost. This is a 
measure which clearly gives no real 
relief whatever to the people; how- 
ever extensively carried out, it only 
sets up two classes of taxation instead 
of one, like the Federal and State 
taxes in America. The principle of 
small separate taxes is a very dan- 
gerous one in India, where the per- 
centage cost of assessment and col- 
lection is so enormous, and where 
the people are already more harassed 
by the variety of our taxes than by 
their amount. 

In short, I believe the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal is wholly in the 
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right when he says he could levy a 
million extra from salt with less 
practical oppression on the people 
than he could raise 100,000l. by a 
new local direct cess. And I am 
quite sure the people of Bengal 
would like the payment of the 
million on that wise better than the 
payment of the 100,000/. There is 
nothing for India like taxes few in 
number, but of productive amounts ; 
and when the Government of India 
tries merely to shuffle off responsi- 
bility in this manner, it can be only 
accepted as an unmistakable indi- 
cation that they are at their wits’ 
end to make both ends meet. And 
that is the honest, simple truth of 
the whole matter. 

I will now, finally, sketch a policy 
for ‘ India as it may be.’ 

Suppose we determine that we 
will support no more tyrants and 
no more tyrannies in India, and 
that we resolve that our subsidiary 
princes shall be constitutional sove- 
reigus. ‘Take Hyderabad as a first 
example, as there the Treasury is 
presided over by European officers 
now. Suppose we insisted on the 
entire disbanding of the private 
Mussulman and Arab army—that 
we then abolished our subsidiary 
force, and kept only a division of the 
Queen’s forces in occupation of Hy- 
derabad. In place of a triple army 
we should have one, and we should 
make the Hyderabad revenues pay 
for the British division in occupa- 
tion. Suppose next we set aside a 
Civil List for the Nizam’s personal 
maintenance, and took care, through 
our European Treasury officers, that 
not another rupee of public money 
reached his pocket. This Civil List 
might be ample, on a larger scale 
compared to revenue than that of 
the Autocrat of All the Russias. 
The administration of the province 
might still be left entirely in the 
hands of the Nizam and his native 
Ministers. The state revenues, mi- 


nus his own salary and the cost of 
the British division of occupation, 
would be large, and would be dis- 
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posable for the administration of jus- 
tice, police, education, tanks, irriga- 
tion, railways, roads, canals, letter- 
post, telegraphs, forest conservancy, 
agriculture. The disposable revenue 
in states thus circumstanced would 
be very large; and if the subsidiary 
prince was once thoroughly relieved 
from his notions about a private 
army, there is every reason to believe 
he would take up some of these 
healthy forms of Government expen- 
diture. Some of the Madras sub- 
sidiary princes do now. 

Suppose a similar state of things 
were established in Scindia’s terri- 
tory, and in all the subsidiary terri- 
tories lying within our ring fence. 
A careful distinction between the 
annexation of an island enclosed in 
our own area and the conquest of an 
outlying state like Nepal or Birmah 
should be preserved. At present 
Scindia spends nothing except on 
his army or on his own pleasures. 
Possibly he might not care to do the 
work of a constitutional sovereign ; 
but if he would not, I would let him 
sink into a landholder. 

Supposing these reforms carried 
out, instead of 55,000 English and 
150,0co native troops, we should 
require about 65,0co English and 
60,000 native troops; but about 
10,000 of the English and 15,000 of 
the native troops would be paid for 
by the local subsidiary states they 
occupied. Ido not propose that a 
man of the native army should be 
disbanded, but that recruiting should 
be absolutely stopped till the reduc- 
tion required was reached. The 
time has arrived for a consolidation 
of the Empire; and if the above- 
sketched change in policy were car- 
ried out, it would be looking our 
deficit fairly in the face. 

There is no more favourite theory 
‘spouted’ in England about India 
than that we are educating the coun- 
try in self-government, and that 
when we see she is able to take care 
of herself we shall walk out. There 
are numberless ways of exhibiting 
the unsubstantiality of this theory, 
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of which I give two—one proceeding 
on theoretic grounds, the other on 
practical. 

The most differentiated (i.e. the 
most improved) organism is also the 
most differentiable (i.e. improvable). 
There was a certain gap between the 
Englishman and the Hindu in 1770 
—what progress have the English 
nation made in the past century, and 
what have the Hindu? Think of arts, 
manufactures, science, the progress 
of public opinion in every subject. 
The Hindu is virtually unaltered. 
Whatever gap there was between 
the nations in 1770, there is thrice as 
great a one in 1870, and there will 
be ten times as great a one in 
1970. 

Secondly. There is the practical 
proof. Suppose the Queen’s Govern- 
ment and troops were withdrawn to- 
morrow, who would govern the 
country? The Hindus? No: the 
English reader knows better than 
that, and says the Mussulmans. But 
does the Englishman who has never 
been out of Europe reflect that 
there are tens of thousands of Eng- 
lish who are denizens in India, 
who are reconciled to the country, 
whose whole fortunes are bound up 
in the country? What would they 
do were Britain to abandon India ? 
They would have a committee meet- 
ing in Calcutta, take volunteers from 
the departing regiments or from 
merchant seamen, they would slip 
into the Government of the country 
without the slightest disturbance— 
the ordinary natives would never 
understand what had happened any 
better than they did the transfer 
from John Company to the Crown. A 
large section of the English in India 
would be very glad to see England 
abandon India to-morrow, for they 
think they could manage the country 
far better without home interference. 

This talk about educating and 
abandoning India is reproduced in 
Calcutta,and re ported by babooswho 
have visited England as the really 
adopted theory there. But no harm 
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is done: the Bengalee has come to 
think that the English are nearly as 
great at talking high sentiments and 
beautiful feelings as he is himself, 
and he knows that the real senti- 
ment and feeling of every English- 
man in India is— “With our own good 
sword we took the land, and with 
that sword we will hold it, come 
pandy, Russian, or devil. 

However this question of the ulti- 
mate future of india be regarded, 
it will be no reason for not trans- 
forming our subsidiary tyrants into 
subsidiary constitutional sovereigns. 
Those who believe in educating India 
up and then abandoning her should 
surely, above all others, approve the 
policy advocated in this article. 

The Liberal party in England 
are very tender over subsidiary 
princes, no one more so than worthy 
John Bright; and they have no 
scruple about multiplying taxes on 
the people in order to maintain these 
puppet vassals, and to supply to them 
the means for great personal extra- 
vagance and for keeping a turbulent 
soldiery. ‘lhe income-tax, the salt- 
tax, the customs, the court fees and 
local rates, that is to say our most 
objectionable taxes, ought to be re- 
garded as supplying directly part of 
the cost of the Nizam’s and Neindia’s 
hordes. The Liberal mindof England 
may perhaps consistently continue 
to regard this system as true liber- 
ality ‘and real generosity towards the 
peoples of India. Residents in India 
will rather regard it as a vain and 
empty pluming of ourselves on being 
liberal and generous with trust pro- 
perty placed i in our hands. English 
Liberal writers, from Lord Macaulay 
downwards, have attacked the great 
Indian heroes of last century for 
their treatment of conquered pr inces 
But it may fairly be asked, Did not 
these great men see their true duty 
to the “people of India more clearly 
than we do? If we had a Warren 
Hastings in power but for six 
months, we should hear no more of 
the Indian deficit. 









































































































































































































































A FORTNIGHT IN KERRY. 


By tue Eptror. 


II 


N the spring last year a sketch 
with the above title appeared in 
this Magazine. The Irish Land Bill 
was under discussion in the House 
of Commons. English prejudice 
and English ignorance were busy 
with the reputation of the unfortu- 
nate country, clamorous with despair 
of its amendment by that or any 
other measure. I thought that at 
such a time a record of my own ex- 
perience in Ireland might contri- 
bute, if infinitesimally little, towards 
setting her condition in a truer light 
—towards showing how among the 
darker features there were redeem- 
ing traits of singular interest and 
attractiveness. Pleased with my 
own performance and intending to 
continue it, I trusted that if my 


friends in Kerry did not approve of 
all that I said, they would at least 


recognise my goodwill. How — 
was my surprise to find that I wa 

regarded as an intruder into ik. 
ness which was none of mine, af- 
fecting English airs of insolent 
superiority, and under pretence of 
patronage turning the county and 
its inhabitants into ridicule! Struck 
by the absence of petty vices among 
the peasantry, their simplicity of 
habit, and the control for good 
which was exercised over them by 
the priests, I had said rashly that 
religion in Kerry appeared to me to 
mean the knowledge of right and 
wrong, and to mean little besides. 

What dark insinuations the writer 
never dreamt of may be discovered 
in an unguarded word! By ‘little 
besides’ I had myself intended to 
imply that no Fenian sermons were 
to be heard in the chapels there, that 
no hatred was preached against ‘Eng- 
Jand or English landlords there, the 
subjects believed on this side St. 


George’s Channel to be eternally in- 
culcated in Catholic pulpits. Our 
excellent priest at Tuosist—I take 
this opportunity of apologising to 
him—declared in the county papers 
that he was cut to the heart ; that he 
had suffered many wrongs in life, 
but never one that had afilicted him 
so deeply as the insinuation that his 
flock learnt nothing from him but 
the obligations of morality. He 
must excuse the English stupidity, 
the English preference for the prac- 
tical results of religion, which be- 
trayed me into forgetfulness of its 
mysteries. He was able, as will 
appear in the sequel, to punish me 
with kindness, and to show that at 
least I had not overrated his prac- 
tical authority. 

But this was the least of 
offences. I had stirred a hornets’ 
nest. In describing the manners of 
a past generation I had sketched 
the likeness of a once notorious 
character in the neighbourhood. To 
avoid mentioning his real name I 
looked over alist of Irish chiefs, three 
centuries old, and called him at 
hazard Morty O’Sullivan. A dozen 
living Morty O’Sullivans, and the 
representatives of a dozen more who 
were dead, clamorously appropriated 
my description, while they de- 
nounced the inaccuracy of its details. 

More seriously, I had used ex- 
pressions about ‘the Liberator’ for 
which I was called to account by 
a member of his family. ‘ The 
Liberator,’ I conceive, made him- 
self the property of the public. I 
do not think he was a friend to 
Ireland. If he cast out one devil in 
carrying Catholic Emancipation he 
let loose seven others, which must 
be chained again before England 
and Ireland can work in harmony. 
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His invectives never spared others, 
either alive or dead; and I see no 
cause why I or anyone may not 
express our thoughts freely about 
him. If the anecdotes of his fore- 
fathers, which remain among the 
traditions of the coast, are untrue or 
exaggerated, I meant no dishonour 
to the past or present owner of 
Derrynane. In the days of high 
duties, English gentlemen who lived 
on the coast were not particular how 
they filled their wine cellars; the 
restrictions inflicted by English 
selfishness on Irish trade in the 
last century erected smuggling into 
patriotism; and if the O’Connells on 
the shore of the Atlantic submitted 
quietly to the despotism of the offi- 
cers of the revenue, tamer blood ran 
in their veins than might have been 
expected from the character of their 
famous representative. 

Anyhow [had given mortal offence 
where I had least thought of offend- 
ing. I was an instance in my own 
person of the mistakes which Eng- 
lishmen seem doomed to make when 
they meddle, however lightly, with 
this singular people. I hesitated 
to take another step on so danger- 
ous a soil, especially as (let me 
drop my disguise, and acknowledge 
myself as the tenant of the spot 
to which I described myself as a 
visitor) — especially as my lease 
was unexpired. I had another sea- 
son before me in the scene of my 
delinquency ; and courteous as the 
Trish uniformly show themselves to 
strangers who have nothing to do 
with them, they are credited with 
disagreeable tendencies when they 
consider themselves injured. It was 
hinted to me that I should be a 
brave man if I again ventured into 
Kerry. The storm was renewed in 
America—files were forwarded to 
me of the Irish Republic, in which 
I was denounced as a representative 
of the hereditary enemies of Ireland. 
And though I found a friend there 
—let me offer him my cordial thanks 
—himself an exile, having loved his 
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country not wisely, but too well, 
who could yet listen patiently to an 
Englishman who loved her too, but 
did not love her faults, I held it 
but prudence to suspend the prose- 
cution of my enterprise till the sum- 
mer should have again passed, and 
we birds of passage had migrated to 
our winter homes. 

We went back to Derreen in spite 
of warnings, but our hearts beat un- 
easily as we approached the charmed 
neighbourhood. At Mallow, where 
we changed carriages, a gigantic 
O’Connell was sternly pacing the 
platform. I felt relieved when he 
passed our luggage without glancing 
at the address. The clouds on the 
mountain tops seemed to frown omi- 
nously. The first thing that met our 
eyes at the hotel where we stopped to 
luncheon was a denunciatory para- 
graph in a local paper. When we ar- 
rived at our beautiful home a canard 
reached us that we had been censured, 
if not denounced, at a neighbouring 
Catholic chapel. The children at the 
National School, for whom in past 
years we had provided an occasional 
holiday entertainment, had been 
forbidden, it was whispered, to come 
near us any more. For a few days 
—such was the effect of a guilty 
conscience—we imagined the people 
were less polite tous. The ‘ Good 
evening kindly ’ of the peasant com- 
ing home from his work, the sure 
sign of genuine goodwill, seemed less 
frequent than silence or an inandi- 
ble mutter. Fewer old women than 
usual brought their sore legs to be 
mended or pitied, fewer family quar- 
rels were brought to us to arbitrate, 
interminable disputes about ‘the 
grass of a cow’ or the interpreta- 
tion of*a will where a ragged tes- 
tator had bequeathed an interest in 
a farm over which he had no more 
power than over a slice of the moon. 

One day, so active is fancy in the 
uneasy atmosphere of Ireland, we 
conceived that we had been ‘ visited.’ 
On a misty Sunday afternoon, when 
the servants about the place had 
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gone to ‘the dance,’ and we were 
alone in the house watching the 
alternate play of fog and sunlight 
on the lake, there appeared round 
the angle of a rock on the gravel 
walk before the windows a group of 
strangers. Going out to enquire 
their business, [ found myself in the 
presence of ten or twelve men, not 
one of whose faces I recognised. I 
asked what they wanted. One of 
them said they were looking at the 
place, which was obvious without 
their information. I suggested that 
the grounds were private — they 
should have asked leave. He re- 
plied, as I thought, with an odd 
smile, that he saw no occasion for 
it. And when I insisted that there 
was occasion, and that if he put it 
in that way they must go away, the 
rest looked enquiringly at their 
leader, as if to ask whether they 
should make me understand prac- 
tically that I was not in England. 
He hesitated, and, after a pause, 
moved off, and his companions fol- 
lowed. I found afterwards they were 
boys from beyond the mountains, out 
holid: Ly -making. They had meant 
to pic-nic in the woods, and, looking 
on me as an interloper, had not 
troubled themselves to remember 
my existence. My alarms were 
utterly groundless ; but we had been 
reading Iealities of Irish Life, and 
our heads were full of chimeras. 
Something had been amiss, but 
there was more smoke than fire. 
Our kind priest, when he understood 
at last that I had meant him no ill, 
but had rather intended to compli- 
ment him, forgave me on the score of 
invincible ignorance.’ He had 
vindicated himself before the diocese 
in the —— Chronicle, and could now 
admit that I was no worse than a 
stupid John Bull, We held our 
feast of reconciliation, at which he 
was generously present, with the 
school children on the lawn. They 
leapt, raced, wrestled, jumped in 
sacks, climbed greasy poles, and the 
rest of it—a hundred stout little fel- 
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lows with as many of their sisters ; 
four out of five of the boys to grow 
up, thanks to the paternal wisdom of 
our legislators, into citizens of the 
United States; the fifth to be a 
Fenian at home; the girls to be 
mothers of families on the Ohio or 
the Missouri, where the Irish race 
seems intended to close its eventful 
history and disappear in the Ame- 
rican Republic. 

Quit, then, of my self-made diffi- 
culties, I might resume my story 
where I let it fall, and fill in with 
more discretion the parts of my 
original canvas which I left un- 
touched. Longer acquaintance with 
the county, however, presented other 
matters to me, of fresher, perhaps 
more serious, interest. I prefer 
therefore to wander on in some- 
what desultory fashion. 

[ dropped my thread on the eve 
of tue sportsman’s festival—the 
day of sufficient consequence to be 
marked in almanacs—on which 
‘ grouse-shooting commences.’ The 
momentous event takes place in 
Ireland on the zoth of August. All 
things lag behind in the sister coun- 
try, and even grouse and partridges 
do not attain their full size till 
Kngland and Scotland have set the 
example, May Ireland in this de- 
partment of her business lag behind 
for ever. The spoilt voluptuary of 
the Northern Moors, whose idea of 
sport is to stand behind a turf 
bank with a servant to load his 
guns for him, while an army of 
gillies drives the grouse in clouds 
over his head, will find few charms 
in the Kerry mountains. Cattle 
graze the lower slopes; sheep and 
goats fatten on the soft sweet her- 
bage of the higher ridges, which 
snow rarely covers or frost checks, 
and the warm winds from the Gulf 
Stream keep perennially -green. 
Kach family in the valley has its 
right of pasture on one or other of 
the ranges for its cows or its flocks, 
and the boys and girls that watch 
them disturb the solitudes elsewhere 
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devoted to the sacred bird. Long 
may it remain so! Long may it be 
ere Irish landlords follow the prece- 
dents of Yorkshire or Sutherland- 
shire, and sacrifice their human 
tenants to a surfeit of amusements. 
The sportsman that would fill his bag 
in Kerry must be prepared to walk 
his twenty miles—keep his head 
steady among crags, where if he slip 
he may fall a thousand feet. He 
must miss little—kill his birds clean 
in places where he can find them ; 
and let him do his best, if he spare 
the hares he will shoot no more than 
he can carry conveniently on his 
own shoulders for the supply of the 
larder at home. He must be content 
to find the best reward of his toil in 
the exquisite air, in the most ela- 
borate variety of the most perfect 
scenery in the world—cliff, cataract, 
and glen—fresh-water lake and 
inland sea—spirit-haunted all of 
them, with wild tales of Irish his- 
tory—the mountain jewels set in the 
azure ring of the Atlantic, which 
circles round three sides of the 
horizon. 

Sporting thus, and in such scenes, 
may be censured by the moralist, but 
it is still exquisite fooling. I at least 
have not outgrown my taste for it. 
i must dare Mr. Freeman’s ill opi- 
nion, and as the time comes round 
take my turn with the rest. 

Let us suppose, then, a morning 
late in August in this year of Grace, 
1870. We set out on foot—myself, 
the keeper, and a second gun, a guest 
trained unhappily in more luxurious 
shooting grounds, who condescends 
for once to waste a day with me. 
Carriages, even ponies, cannot help 
us to our ground over the broken 
tracks we have to follow. Itis still— 
so still that the cutter floats double 
at her moorings, yacht and shadow ; 
while here and there two lines of rip- 
ple, meeting at a point, show where 
a cormorant is following slowly a 
school of retreating sprats, or a seal 
is taking his morning’s airing. The 
path leads for half a mile along the 
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shore, and then strikes up into the 
valley, which narrows as we ad- 


vance. A deep river, fringed with 
marshy meadows, drags slowly 


down the middle of it to the sea. 
The lake out of which it runs two 
miles up is scarcely thirty feet 
above high-water mark. The 
ground is gradually sinking, and in a 
littlewhile—a geologist’s little while, 
in a few thousand years or so—the 
precipices which wall in the glens 
will dip their bases in salt water. 

The greater part of the valley 
on either side is raised above reach 
of floods; and the soil from its si- 
tuation might be very easily drained, 
and has been evidently inhabited, 
and even thickly inhabited, from a 
very early era. Wild as is the 
scene at present, we see traces as 
we advance of three distinct eras 
of occupation. On the hill side « 
quarter of a mile from us is a cir- 
cular mound, flat at the top, with 
steep scarped grassy sides. Tt isa 
rath—one of many which are in the 
neighbourhood—called a fort by 
some, but fort it could have never 
been—rather a human rabbit bur- 
row. Beneath the surface seven or 
eight feet down, and excavated where 
the soil is hardest, run a series of 
chambers communicating with each 
other by holes, barely large enough 
to allow the body to pass through, 
the arches of both hole and cham- 
ber turned so accurately that one 
would think some animal working 
by instinct, some missing link, had 
made them rather than a Celt with 
a reason half grown. 

Beside the road stands a circle of 
gray stones nine or ten feet high, 
aised, doubtless, by the hands which 
burrowed the mounds; perhaps the 
burial spot of some famous chief, per- 
haps a House of Parliament or court 
of law, perhaps a temple to which 
ages before the Deluge honest folks 
plodded morning and evening on 
Sundays. Farther on, and lately 
exposed by the abrasion of the peat 
which had covered and protected it, 
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is a broad slab of old red sandstone 
ground smooth by glacier action 
and scored over with circles some- 
thing like a genealogical tree. They 
are of all sizes, and disposed in all 
varieties of pattern. Sometimes 
the rings are concentric, two or even 
three lying one within the others. 
Sometimes single rings, large and 
small, are clustered into groups. 
These, too, area mystery. Was the 
stone the starry map of some Druid 
astronomer? Was it a rude astro- 
labe—were the circles magical signs 
—and did here stand the chair of jus- 
tice of some Brehon, half rogue, half 
sage, that sat in judgment there on 
the quarrels of the glen? Even the 
rashest antiquarians forbear their 
conjectures. We know only that 
we are among the remains of a race 
which lies far away beyond the 
horizon of history. 

Below us, among some trees at the 
side of a watercourse, are the frag- 
ments of a ruined building more mo- 
dern infinitely than the monuments 
which I have just described, for it 
is composed of bricks, genuine burnt 
clay, and mortar. Yet it is still old, 
It has been standing certainly not 
less than two centuries. Looked at 
closer, it will explain how these val- 
leys and mountain sides, clothed not 
so long ago, as we can see by the 
stumps protruding from the ground, 
with forests of fir, and birch, and 
yew, assumed their present aspect of 
naked desolation. Sloping away 
from the foot of the wall lies a heap of 
what looks at first like broken stone, 
but proves on examination to be slag. 
We have before us all that is left of 
the once famous smelting furnaces 
established by Sir William Petty. 
The founder of the Lansdowne 
family secured, in the scramble 
for Irish land, for some trifling sum, 
the lordship of this wilderness of 
mountains. His utilitarian eye dis- 
cerned the wealth that lay stored 
in the mass of timber. He shipped 
cargoes of ore from Wales and Corn- 
wall to the Kenmare river, and 
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stripped the district bare—bare to 
the very bone of rock—to melt it in- 
to metal. What harm? The woods 
were hiding-places for wolves and 
rapparees, or, worse than both, for 
Jesuits ; and the lovers of the pic- 
turesque had not yet come intobeing 
even in England. 

And there is a third record be- 
fore us of an order of things which, 
though nearer to us far than the 
other two, has still vanished as 
they have vanished. Far up the 
mountain sides and onthe sloping 
meadows are ridges which mark 
departed cultivation, now fast re- 
lapsing into peat. Ditches, too, we 
san sce, which were once deep and 
effective drains, overgrown with 
briar and bush, and choked with 
reeds and mud. I mentioned in my 
former paper that these districts, 
before the potato famine, were 
densely peopled. One house stands 
now where a quarter of a century 
ago there were four. The hold- 
ings attached to them are thrown 
together, and subdivision under 
any pretext is sternly forbidden. 
Should hard times come again, 
there are thus fewer inhabitants in 
danger of starvation, and those that 
remain are no longer utterly de- 
pendent upon a single root. They 
are so far better off than their 
fathers that they are above the 
reach of being overwhelmed by any 
sudden calamity like that which 
overtook them before; but the 
difference is rather relative than 
absolute. Their farms are now 
larger than they care to cultivate, 
or could cultivate if they wished it, 
where only spade husbandry is pos- 
sible. They till just so much soil 
as will provide their own potatoes, 
and keep alive their cattle through 
the winter and spring. They make 
money by their wool, and butter, 
and pigs; but they keop their 
holdings as they keep their persons, 
in rags. Their fences are always 
broken. Their drains are filled in. 
The cabins are still the common 
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home of all the live stock, human 
and animal. Their habits are un- 
changed, and to all appearance 
unchangeable. They refuse to ac- 
quire a taste for any cleaner or 
better style of living. The turf 
bog provides them with fuel, and 
warmth is the only form of comfort 
which they value. Thus they have 
no motive for work when all their 
wants are satisfied. They tell you 
with a shrug that emigration has 
trebled the price of labour, and 
that they cannot afford to hire 
workmen. And thus everywhere 
in the south cultivation recedes 
with the decrease of population. 
The country, in its own language, 
is going back tobog. A streamat one 
place overran the road. In times of 
flood the ford was impassable: the 
cause was simply that an old drain 
had been closed by neglect, and the 
water at the same time was drown- 
ing and ruining twenty acres of 
excellent meadow. The tenant of 


said meadow told me he was 
going to apply to Lord —— to 
build a bridge at the ford. The 


bridge would cost sixty pounds, 
while five pounds laid out in labour 
would dry both road and fields. 
There is your Kerry farmer; and 
lease orno lease, Land Act or no Land 
Act, such he will remain till he is 
carried away from the land of his 
birth and released from its enchant- 
ments. While the holdings were 
small, they had to make the most of 
them, or they could not live. But 
no Irish peasant will work harder 
than necessity obliges; and if the 
soil is to be again adequately tilled 
by the Celtic race, it will be by sub- 
division, and not otherwise. I can 
easily understand the objections of 
the landlords. The lesson of the fa- 
mine is too terrible to be forgotten. 
Ireland may become more and more 
a cattle-growing country, or in time 
Scotch and English labourers may 
be imported, and the agricultural 
system be revolutionised; but the 
fact remains, that the valleys in 
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Kerry would support, if properly 


tilled, at least twice their present 
population with ease. 

The grouse are waiting for us, 
but they must still wait; we have a 
long climb to make before we shall 
see them. Although the heather 
lies thickest on the lower slopes, 
they prefer the colder altitudes, and 
the Italian softness of the climate 
down below does not agree with 
them. Up, then, we must mount. 
The ranges for which we are bound 
are near two thousand feet above 
the sea; and as the keeper’s wind 
is better than ours, he tells us a 
story as we rise. The ascent leads 
first by a rocky path where the 
river falls beside us in a series of 
cascades, the projecting rocks form- 
ing cool dripping caves where ferns 
of all varieties, from the tall Os- 
munda to the shy Killarney fern 
which hides itself in the most se- 
questered corners, cluster in the 
transparent gloom. A few hundred 
feet up we emerge upon a level 
meadow half a mile wide and a 
mile deep, walled in by precipices, 
with a solitary farmhouse at the 
upper end, which is throwing up 
its thin column of smoke against 
the cliff at its back. More desolate 
spot for a human habitation the eye 
has rarely rested on. In the winter 
months the occupants of it are cut 
off utterly from intercourse with the 
outer world. During summer the 
children descend to the valley school, 
and the old people to the chapel to 
mass. From November to March 
the rain and wind keep them pri- 
soners. 

The river, where it leaves the 
plateau, leaps over a shelf of rock 
and falls thirty or forty feet into 
a rocky pool. It was here, said 
our guide as we passed it, that 
Kathleen Sullivan was murdered. 
The tale, when he told it, was as 
singular as it was wild. The ridge 
overhanging the glen forms the 
dividing line between Cork and 
Kerry. From the crest you look 
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on one side over the Kenmare river, 
on the other upon Bantry Bay— 
Berehaven lies at your feet; and 
about forty years ago, when the 
English fleet was anchored there, a 
sailor who by some means had be- 
come possessed of a bag of sove- 
reigns, secured them in a belt round 
his waist, deserted from his ship, 
climbed the crags by a goat track 
where they are generally considered 
inaccessible, and descended into this 
valley. He intended to hide him- 
self there till the pursuit was over, 
and then to escape to America. A 
criminal flying from justice is a 
sacred person in most parts of 
Ireland. He made his way to the 
farmhouse, where he was offered 
shelter for the night; and presum- 
ing on his character, and perhaps 
warmed by whisky, he showed his 
host the treasure which he had 
brought with him. The tempta- 
tion was too strong to be resisted. 
The sailor fell asleep by the fire. 
Kathleen, a girl belonging to the 
farm, who slept in the loft above, 
was disturbed by a light which 
glimmered through the chinks in 
the floor, and looking down she 
saw her master stand over the 
sleeping sailor and killhim. The 
body was carried out and buried. 


The man’s presence there was of 


course unknown, and no enquiry 
was made for him. The girl, terr- 
fied at the dreadful secret of which 
she had become the unwilling pos- 
sessor, did not venture to speak. 
At last, in an evil moment for her- 
self, in a quarrel with her master, 
she let fall an incautious word from 
which he gathered that she knew 
what he had done. One morning 
early, when she went out to milk 
the cows, he followed her to the 
top of the waterfall, watched his 
opportunity, and flung her over. 
She was killed on the spot. There 
was an inquest. She was supposed 
to have fallen accidentally, and 
the murderer, whom we will call 
O’Brien, was now assured of his 
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safety. He was shrewd in his 
generation: quietly and without 
ostentation he laid out the sailor’s 
money. He bought cows and sheep, 
he grew rich, and all that he did 
prospered with him. So passed 
seventeen years. Kathleen was for- 
gotten. The lucky O’Brien was 
the sovereign of the glen and the 
envy of the neighbourhood, till 
justice awoke suddenly from its 
long sleep. 

As Kathleen had seen him kill 
the sailor, so there had been an un- 
known witness to the murder of 
Kathleen. A stranger had been on 
the mountains, himself after no 
good—shearing O’Brien’s sheep to 
steal the wool. He had been on 
the watch lest he should be himself 
detected, and from a crag over- 
hanging the fall he bad observed all 
that took place. He, too, remained 
silent, from a consciousness of his 
own guilt. He went down to Bere- 
haven, where he found employment 
as a labourer in the copper mines, 
and there he continued to work, still 
keeping his secret, till, having 
grown an elderly man, he one day 
fell down a shaft: he was badly 
hurt, and believing himself to be 
dying, sent for a priest, and in 
confession told himall. The priest 
insisted that he must make his de- 
claration public. A magistrate took 
his deposition upon oath, and a war- 
rant was issued for O’ Brien’s arrest. 
Months elapsed before it could be 
executed: the murderer was pro- 
tected by the customs which he had 
himself broken. By daylight his 
-abin commanded all the approaches 
to it; no one could come within 
half a mile of it unseen; the people 
in the valley below gave him warn- 
ing by signals when danger was 
near, and he escaped into a .cave 
high up among the crags, where 
he lay concealed till the coast was 
clear. At last one stormy night, 
when the watchers were under cover, 
and sounds were drowned in the 
warring of the wind and the water- 
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falls, a party of police made their 
way to his door and caught him. 
He was taken to Tralee, was tried, 
found guilty, and after a full con- 
fession was hanged.! 

It is faring with the grouse as 
with Corporal Trim’s story of ‘ The 
King of Bohemia and his Seven 
Castles.” We cannot get beyond 
the first sentence for interruptions. 
No matter, we are near the ground 
now. While listening to the keeper’s 
tale we have left the valley, and 
ascended gradually by the sheep 
walks. We are making for a gap 
in the ridge which is now imme- 
diately above our heads. The ane- 
roid gives us 1,700 feet above the 
sea level. Five minutes’ hand-and- 
foot climbing, up to our waists in 
heather, lands us on the top, and 
we fling ourselves on the grass to 
recover breath and wet our throats 
in an ice-cold spring. Even here 
there is no breeze. The sky above 
us is cloudlessly blue; the gorges 
underneath are filled with a trans- 
parent haze; behind us is our own 
harbour of Kilmikalloge, with the 
Derreen woods and _ birch-fringed 
inlets. We trace the course of the 
broad river as it sweeps away to 
the Atlantic, Scarriff towering at 
its mouth, and then the Skelligs, 
and far away Mount Brandon and 
the Dingle range. An English 
yacht is drifting up with the tide, 
her sails hanging loose without a 
breath to fill them. Landwards 
Carran Tual has a veil of mist upon 
it. Every other peak throughout 
the mountain panoramais clear. In 
front the cliffs fall away to Bantry 
Bay, which lies stretched at our 
feet in summer calm. To the left is 
Sugar-loaf, keeping watch over the 
fairy Glengariff. Outside it, cover- 


1 I have altered the names. The story 
this summer of 1870 had a singular sequel. 
one day ata cabin near Kenmare, and complained of having been badly beaten, 
was the son of the Berehaven miner. 
had but newly returned. 
knocked him down and kicked him, and had sworn that if he saw him agair his life 
should pay for his father’s, 


O’Brien’s son 
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ing Bantry itself, is Whiddy Island, 
where the French fleet came in 
1797 —came, tempted by Irish 
promises, to find despair and de- 
struction. Across the bay and over 
the hills, and far as we can see, lies 
the blue girdle of the illimitable 
ocean, flecked with white spots of 
sails, or crossed by lines of smoke 
where an Inman or a Cunarder is 
forming a floating bridge between 
the Old and the New World. 

We have now no more climbing 
for the day ; we can walk along the 
high level till, if we please, we 
make the circuit of our bounds. 
At any rate, we shall pass round 
the head of the great valley and 
descend ten miles distant. My 
companion looks in dismay at the 
wilderness of rocks, and exclaims 
that he would as soon expect to 
meet a tiger as a grouse there. He 
need not despair—he will meet a 
few, and that was as much as we 
promised him. The red grouse of 
Kerry differs in all his habits from 
his brothers in North Britain. He 
is larger, heavier, and stronger on 
the wing. The packs break up 
early ; the birds lie about singly, or 
in twos and threes, chiefly on 
shelves of cliff or in the hollows 
between the high hummocks, where 
the heather is thick and the sheep 
least disturb them. They are wild; 
so, though we let the dogs range, we 
cannot afford to wait for a point, and 
must walk well up to them. When 
the grouse rise their flight is like 
a blackcock’s, and if we let them 
go we shall see no more of them. 
The sheep and goats have chosen 
the highest ridges to-day, in the 
absurd hope of finding the air cooler 
there. They are as active as deer. 
With a fiendish ingenuity they divine 


is otherwise true in all its parts, and in 
A man bearing marks of ill-usage appeared 


He 


He had been in America since the tria!, and 


had fallen in with him, recognised him, 
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the way that we are going, and while 
they ke ‘ep steadily a few hundred 
yards ahead of us, ahead of them 
we see a continual flutter of brown 
wings, and mountain hares by dozens 
cantering leisurely away. It can’t 
be helped. Sheep are of more con- 
sequence than sportsmen’s . asure, 
and meanwhile make the best of 
keepers. If they prevent the grouse 
from multiplying, they insure them 
effectively against being killed down. 
No matter—we shall get what we 
want. We separate that we may 
not talk. We must keep our eyes 
peeled, as the Americans say, for we 
know not where or when a bird may 
rise. A right and left from my 
friend, as we part, restores his good 
humour. We press a gossoon who 
is sheep-watching into our service 
to carry hares, and shoot whatever 
we come Why the 


across. tire 


reader with particulars ? ‘After three 
We have 
half a dozen 
hares, and a snipe or two; and for 


hours it is luncheon time. 
five brace of grouse, 
Kerry we have done respectably. 
We lie down in the heather beside 
a spring which spouts from a 
rift in the rock, cold as if it ran 
out of a glacier. Our flasks and 
sandwich boxes are emptied, the 
dogs lie curled at our feet, and we 
smoke our pipes in meditative inert- 
ness, gazing over the glorious scene. 
Go where we will among these hills 
there is always some fresh surprise, 
The abruptness with which the 
gorges fall off conceals their exist- 
ence till we are close on them. We 
are sitting the rim of 
Glenarm, a narrow valley scarce a 
rifle shot across, with a solitary 
lake at the bottom of sixteen 
hundred feet down. The lake is a 
famous fishing place, and had been 
the scene of a quarrel in the begin- 
ning of the summer, which, though 
happily it went no farther than 
words, is extremely characteristic 
of the country. It may serve to 
amuse us for a few minutes till our 
pipes are finished. 

I must premise that in the south 


now on 
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of Ireland the priests and the 
fisheries go ill together. For some 
unknown reason the presence of a 
priest is supposed to bring ill-luck 
both to net and rod. 

In a village a mile below the lake 
is a congregation of Soupers—Pro- 
testant converts so named by the 
Catholics from the means said to 
have been used to convince them of 
their errors. However this might 
be, there is now a church there, a 
school, two dozen or more useful 
Protestant families, and an excel- 
lent, high-spirited young cler; gyman, 
[ris h born and Irish tempered, and 
one of the most hard-working of 
In this wild country we de- 
pend sometimes for our dinners on 
what we can catch or shoot. P., 
so let me eall the clergyman, is a 
fisherman after the Apostles’ s’ model. 
One day he had gone with his rod to 
the lake. His rival the priest, 
Father T., an athletic young giant 
well known in the neighbourhood, 
was on another part of it on the 
same errand, Some boys who were 
fishing also passed P. and com- 
plained of bad sport; and P., who 
lives in normal militancy with the 
spiritual opposition, observed that 
they could expect no better when 
there was a priest on the lake. 

The boys repeated the words to 
the father, who was seen shortly 
after coming up at a swinging trot. 

‘What's that you said about me?’ 
he exclaimed when he reached P. 
P. made no answer, but fished on. 
‘What did you say about me ?’ re- 
iterated the father more fiercely. 

‘I never mentioned your name,’ 
replied P., not caring to turn round, 
‘You did!’ rejoined the other. 
‘Well, if you wish to have it,’ said 
a told them there was neither 
grace nor luck where a priest came.’ 
P.’s head scarcely reached T.’s 
shoulder. The father flourished his 
blackthorn. ‘It is lucky for you,’ 
he said, ‘that we are in a land 
where the law is over us, or I'd 
break your head across. How dare 
you speak like that ?’ 


men. 
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‘The law over us!’ retorted P.; 
‘well, it is, and we must bear it. 
If there was no law, I was brought 
up where I learnt the use of my 
hands. But, if it comes to daring, 
how dared you take five shillings 
last winter from the fishermen for 
saying mass on their nets when 
they were after the herring, and 
you know as well as I that your 
mass would bring neither 
bad nor good ?” 

How much farther the conversa- 
tion went, I know not. The most 
curious part of the matter was to 
follow. So far it might be thought 
each of the parties had got as good 
as he brought, and neither had 
much to complain of. P., however, 
sued his antagonist at the 
Sessions for exciting to commit a 
breach of the peace. One of the 
magistrates, I was told, was a 
Catholic; but poor Father T., not- 
withstanding, was condemned in 
costs, and had to pay ten pounds. 


them 


Protestant clergy, it seems, can 
still have justice in Ireland, not- 
withstanding the disestablishment. 

We have loitered long enough 
over our luncheon, and we must up 


and away. We still keep along the 
high ground skirting the head of the 
valley, and firing an occasional shot. 
Our moderate game-bag is filled. 
By four o’clock we are on the range 
opposite to that on which we as- 
cended in the morning, and, as the 
crow flies, we are not far from home. 
The harbour is just under us, and 
the house is just visible among the 
woods. The sea breeze, the sea 
turn, or Satan, as the people call it, 
which always blows from the ocean 
on summer afternoons, has brought 
in the English schooner, which lies 
at anchor half a mile from the boat- 
house. Our shooting is over. The 
gossoon has taken a short cut, and 
gone down with the hares. The 
keeper prepares to follow with the 
doys and bag. We have ourselves 
a choice of ways—either to accom- 
pany him down the gently sloping 
shoulder of the mountain direct to 
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Derreen, or to make a round b 
another glen as remarkable as any 
that we had seen. My companion 
was tired, and selected to go with 
the keeper. It still wanted three 
hours of sunset, and I myself de- 
cided for the glen. Here, again, 
the cliffs were precipitous, falling 
sheer from below my feet to where 
the rocks, which have been split off 
by wet and frost, lie piled in masses 
under the crags. There was a sort 
of chimney, however, where it 
was possib!c to descend with safety, 
and I had a special reason for my 
choice of way. All the glens are 
inhabited more or less. In this one 
there was a cabin, which I could 
see from the edge on which I was 
standing, where we had heard the 
day before that there was a woman 
lying dangerously ill. Her husband 
had applied to us for wine or medi- 
cine, but though there has been a 
school in the neighbourhood for 
thirty years, where, besides the 
three R’s, there are taught gram- 
mar, and geography, and the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, and natural 
history, and choice specimens of 
English eomposition in prose and 
verse are icarnt by rote by pupils 
who do not understand a word of 
them, simpler matters of more im- 
mediate consequence are forgotten. 
The Irish of the glens do not yet 
distinguish between a physic-bottle 
and a charm. They would hang 
castor oil about their necks, and ex- 
pect as much result as if it was in 
their stomachs, and would swallow 
a paper prescription with as much 
faith as the drugs which it indi- 
cated. They have a contempt for 
professional doctors, and unbounded 
belief in amateurs. We cannot 
escape our responsibilities, but we 
can venture on nothing without 
going in person to learn what is 
the matter, and without seeing our 
instructions obeyed with our own 
eyes. 

The cabin to which I was going 
was a mile distant from any other 
habitation. It stood on a green 
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bank across a river, and was only 
accessible over stepping-stones. Not- 
withstanding the dry weather the 
filth was ankle-deep before the 
door. The windows were blocked 
up with straw, and when I entered I 
could see nothing till my eyes had 
grown accustomed to the darkness. 
Gradually I made out two or three 
pigs, a spindle half overturned, and 
a plate or two. Human creatures 
there were none to be seen, old or 
young, norsign of them. The place 
seemed so entirely deserted that I 
supposed I had made a mistake. 
Groping round, however, I found 
the latch of a second door, and on 
lifting it found myself in a sort of 
outhouse more wretched than many 
an English pigsty; and there, on a 
rude shelf of boards, littered over 
with straw, lay the woman I was 
in search of. She had been left 
perfectly alone. Her pulse was 
scarcely perceptible. She had re- 
ceived the last sacraments, and 
might have died at any moment; 
yet of all her family (she had a 
husband and two grown sons, cer- 
tainly—whether she had daughters 
I do not know) there was not one 
who cared to watch by her. They 
were in good circumstances ; they 
had cows and sheep; they had 
fair-sized farm, and relatives in 
America who had helped them with 
money to stock it. When she died 
she would be decently waked. The 
whisky would flow freely ; the keen 
would ring along the valley as ifa 
thousand hearts were breaking. Yet 
the poor soul could be left to start 
upon its last journey with no 
friendly hand to soothe the parting 
pain, or loving voice to whisper 
hope and comfort. I could but feel 
that the words of Swift, written a 
century and a half ago of Ireland, 
were still as applicable as ever: 
‘Whoever travels in this country, 
and observes the faces, habits, and 
dwellings of the natives, will hardly 
think himself in a land where law, 
religion, or common humanity 
professed.’ 
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The coming in of a yacht is 
always an event with us. It rarely 
happens but there is some one on 
board that we know or know about. 
At least they will have heard of 
Derreen, and will wish to see it; 
and living as we do at the end of 
all things, the sight of fresh faces 
is specially welcome. On the pre- 
sent occasion we were more than 
usually fortunate. The owner, Mr. 
, was a distant acquaintance. 
He had an American gentleman on 
board who was fresh from Grave- 
lotte, who had stood on that bloody 
field beside the King of. Prussia, 
and had been obliged, in leaving it, 
to pick his way for half a mile as 
he walked, lest he should tread upon 
the mangled bodies of men. We 
have supped full of horrors since 
that day. Death and destruction 
have become our common food. 
They have lost the dreadful charm 
of novelty, and we turn sick and 
weary from the monotonous tale. 
Here, at least, we need have no 
more of it. There was, besides, a 
person whose name | had often 
heard—Mr. C. F.,—an Irish land- 
lord, whose stern rule had made 
him notorious for the crimes which 
he had provoked, who himself had 
borne a charmed life, so many a 
ball had whistled past him harm- 
lessly. 

We had a visitor, too, of our own, 
the Dean of , the most accom- 
plished of Irish antiquaries, long 
second only to Petrie, and by Petrie’s 
death succeeding to his vacant chair. 
Taking advantage of our company 
we determined the next day to open 
one of the large raths which I men- 
tioned above, that we might see if it 
contained any curiosities. Guarded 
by superstition, and believed to be 
inhabited by the good people, it had 
been left untouched till thirty years 
ago, when an adventurous treasure- 
seeker was reported to have at- 
tempted an entrance. Attempted, 
not succeeded. An old man in the 
neighbourhood told us, that being 
then a rash youth he had himself 
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taken part in theadventure. They 
had penetrated into the first cham- 
ber, where they had found a broken 
quern ; their way had then been 
stopped by an iron door, and while 
struggling to force it they had been 
encountered by a black apparition 
resembling a man; they. had fled 
for their lives: one of them (there 
were three) had broken his leg, a 
second had fallen and sprained an 
ankle, the third lost three of his 
cows. The neighbourhood was up 
in arms; it was feared that the 
whole valley would be ruined. The 
hole was instantly filled in, and the 
spectre returned to his den. 

Thirty years of rationalism had 
not been without their effects. There 
was no open opposition to our pro- 
ject, but we had great difficulty in 
procuring workmen. A farmer was 
found at last who had spent ten 
years in America; another offered 
himself who was going the next 
week to America, and believed that 
the devil, if devil there were, would 
not follow him to the land of pro- 
mise; the Scotch keeper and the 
gardener made two more; and to 
work we went with pickaxe and 
crowbar. We were obliged to be 
careful, for the mound having a 
supernatural reputation had been 
used as a burying-ground during 
the famine. The bodies lay within 
a few inches of the surface, and the 
chambers which we were in search 
of were far beneath them: we sank 
our shaft, however, out of their way 
at the extreme edge, on the traces 
of the treasure-seeker, being es- 
pecially anxious to find the iron 
door. The first thing was to re- 
move the stones which had been 
flung in to block up the entrance ; 
this took us two hours of hard 
work; at length eight feet down we 
came on a hole like the mouth of a 
fox’s earth. Usually the raths are 
dry, the situations of them having 
been selected with a view to natural 
drainage: here the wet had pene- 
trated where the soil had been 
loosened, and to enter we had to 
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crawl through deep mud. A lighted 
candle pushed in at the end of a 
stick showed that the air was fresh. 
Clusters of boys were hanging round 
at a respectful distance, who refused 
to be bribed to make the first ven- 
ture; so, disregarding the prayers 
and denunciations of a venerable 
old patriarch who was looking 
on in horror, one of our own 
party crawled in. He reported 
nothing of any door or other ob- 
stacle; there was a passage open, 
leading he knew not whither : so we 
procured a tape to measure the dis- 
tance and guide us back if we lost 
our way, and entered in single file. 
After creeping on our stomachs for 
a few feet in three inches of mud 
we found ourselves in a cave eight 
feet long, five feet wide, and four 
feet and a half or five feet high; at 
the end of it was a second hole, 
through which we could barely 
squeeze ourselves, leading into a 
second cave like the first. Beyond 
this were another and another, seven 
in all: all but the first were dry. 

The floors were covered with the 
undisturbed dust of centuries. At 
the far extremity, within a few feet 
of the opposite edge of the mound, 
was a rude stone fire-place with 
traces of ashes. There was no sign 
of any other opening; and how a 
fire could have been lighted in such 
a position without suffocating every- 
one in the place there was nothing 
to show. On the floor lay the re- 
mains of the last dinner that had 
been eaten there, a few mussel 
shells and the bones of a sheep’s 
head. That was all. No instru- 
ment of any kind, of stone, or 
wood, or metal. There were marks 
of the tools which had been used 
in the excavation, but of the tools 
themselves, or of the hands in which 
they were held, not a trace. 

What these places could have 
been baffles conjecture. They were 
not places of concealment, for the 
situations of all of them are pur- 
posely conspicuous; as little could 
they have been forts, for it was but 
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to stop the earths and every crea- 
ture inside must have been stifled. 
The Dean tells us that, like the 
present one, they are uniformly 
empty. Once, only, a rude crucifix 
was found, but this proves little. 
In the days of persecution, when 
supernatural terrors were more ac- 
tive than they are now, these strange 
caves might have served as safe 
retreats for hunted priests or friars. 

We came out as wise as we had 
gone in, save that our imaginations 
could indulge no longer in possible 
We had only inflicted 
an incurable wound on the spiritual 
temperament of the valley. The 
already wavering faith in the super- 
natural was confirmed into incre- 
dulity. We had made a way for 
scepticism, and another group of 
pious beliefs was withered. 

As we walked home I had a talk 
with Mr. F. He had earned his no- 
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toriety by the scale on which he had 
forced up rents, carried out evic- 
tions, and brought his vast pro- 


perty under economic and paying 
conditions. To make a property 
pay in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland is to drive off the inhabit- 
ants and substitute sheep for them. 
I could not venture to touch on his 
personal experience; or the sensa- 
tions of a man who had shot his 
covers under a guard of policemen, 
and to whom to take a solitary ride 
had been as dangerous as to lead a 
charge of cavalry, might have been 
curious to enquire into. Our con- 
versation turned rather on the 
social condition of these two islands, 
with their scanty area of soil and 
their relatively vast population. 
Mr. F.’s theory had at least the 
merit of boldness. The business 
and life of the empire, he said, lay 
in the great cities, where the wear 
and tear and anxiety of work be- 
came daily more exhausting. Our 
overtaxed constitutions required op- 
portunities of escaping the strain 
close at hand and readily available. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
therefore, ought to be divided into, 
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on the one hand, swarming centres 
of industry, densely-crowded hives 
of people; and on the other, wil- 
dernesses, solitudes of mountain 
and forest, where the deer ranged 
free as on the prairies, and wearied 
man could recuperate his energies 
in contact with primitive nature. 
It was a complete conception, ex- 
pressed without flinching. Artifi- 
cial solitudes require strict exclu- 
siveness. Itinerant tourist parties 
disturb game. Remains of picnic 
parties, fragments of newspapers, 
and chicken bones banish the illu- 
sions of the picturesque. The happy 
beings, therefore, who can command 
an entrance into these charmed cir- 
cles must be the very rich and the 
very few—less than one in a thou- 
sand of us—while of these few 
the brain of a large percentage is 
never taxed by a severer effort than 
the adjustment of a betting book, and 
their services to the community 
extend no further than the diligent 
use of their digestive apparatus. ‘he 
resultant good, therefore, is slightly 
incommensurate with the cost of 
production. Mr. F., however, was 
but stating nakedly the principle 
on which the Scotch Highlands 
have been now for some time ad- 
ministered. There may be other 
Irish proprietors besides my com- 
panion who would follow the ex- 
ample if they dared. Were our 
colonies brought closer to us, were 
the enormous area of fertile soil be- 
longing to England in all parts of 
the world made accessible by easy 
and cheap communication, and some 
shreds of our enormous income ex- 
pended in enabling our people to 
spread, something might be said 
in defence of Mr. F.’s position. At 
all events, it would not be utterly 
detestable. 

Two pieces of news were awaiting 
us meanwhile at home; one most 
unpleasant. The water-bailiff— 
water baby, as our little boy per- 
sisted in calling him—was in the 
yard with a long face to report that 
our salmon-nets had been stolen. 
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Search for the thief had been fruit- 
less: there was but one resource— 
we must apply to the priest. How 
do our sins find us out! Among 
the unlucky remarks of mine which 
Father M. had taken so deeply to 
heart, had been an intimation in- 
tended solely for the benefit of Eng- 
lish squires, that the Catholic clergy 
in Ireland set themselves against 
poaching. Lord L.’s keeper had 
told me that Father M. was worth 
six watchers to him. It was quite 
true, but I had been most heedless 
in repeating it. The Father had 
been bitterly pained; and now 
we must either lose our nets, with 
indefinite trouble lying ahead from 
the same cause, or we must appeal 
to him to exert the power which 
I had accused him of possessing. 
When the case came before him 
he considered neither his own 
injuries nor our interests, nor any- 
thing but the special welfare of 
the flock committed to him. A 
wrong act had been done; he _ in- 
stantly ordered restitution to be 
made; and within twenty-four hours 
word was whispered out of the air 
to the water-bailiff, that if he looked 
in a particular spot, at a particular 
hour of the night, the nets would 
be found. 

The second and more agreeable 
surprise was, that Lord L.’s agent, 
the autocrat of the South- west of 
Kerry, the brilliant son of the author 
of Irish Realities, had dropped upon 
us out of the clouds. We had im- 
agined him far away preparing for 
his impending marriage. He had 
been obliged to return to Ireland by 
an intricate lawsuit, which he had 
just brought to a successful issue at 
the assizes, and before he vanished 
again he had come to pay us a flying 
visit. What befell him on this occa- 
sion might claim a place in the next 
edition of his father’s book. For 
fear his modesty might prevent its 
insertion, and because the story is 
characteristic of place and people, 
I will teii it for him. We had a 
neighbour between us and Kenmare 
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whose bounds marched with ours, 
and whom for various reasons there 
had been a desire at head-quarters 
to see removed. Mr. held the 
remains of another tenant’s lease, 
and it was found extremely difficult 
to dispossess him. His house was 
like the castle of some border baron, 
patrolled by huge blood-hounds and 
wolf-hounds, whose deep bay echoed 
fearfully through the mountains in 
the sobtileds air. Among other 
weapons, he was an accomplished 
master of his pen. The war in the 
Courts was carried into the press— 
lampoons, rightly or wrongly attri- 
buted to him, were posted on the 
walls of the town—saucy, scan- 
dalous verses were dispersed through 
the post-office. For two years and 
more all our corner of Kerry had been 
agitated by the quarrel. At length 
it had been decided. The authori- 
ties of the estate had won the battle. 
A verdict had been given for Lord 
L. The sheriff’s officer was pre- 
pared to execute the eviction, and 
T. had come down to us partly to 
announce his triumph. We hada 
delightful evening. Never had we 
found him more charming; never, 
for some reason, had he appeared 
more satisfied with the world and 
with himself. We offered him a 
bed ; he was seventeen miles from 
home, and the road was peculiarly 
lonely. He was not to be persuaded, 
however: he had to return in- 
stantly to England on the most 
interesting of errands. Little 
knots of well-wishers from the 
neighbourhood had been to the 
house to wish him joy. Theschool- 
master especially, slightly antici- 
pating the future, had prayed ‘that 
he might be wafted to heaven on 
the boosom of his numerous family.’ 
There was no moon, but the night 
was soft, sultry, and brilliant with 
stars. The car came round to the 
door an hour before midnight, and 
he was on the point of starting, when 
a gossoon, panting for breath from 
a long run, appeared suddenly upon 
the gravel. He had come to beg 
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T., if he loved his life, not to leave 
the house that night. Mr. 
was waiting for him upon the moun- 
tains, and had sworn to have his 
life. 

It came out—confessed, perhaps, 
with a shadow of reluctance—that 
T., who had to pass Mr. ’sgate on 
his way down to us, either unable to 
conceal his exultation in his triumph 
or wishing to give his enemy an op- 
portunity of encountering hin on his 
own dunghill, had stopped his car, 
walked up to his house, and exe- 
cuted a deliberate parade for some 
minutes outside the drawing-room 
windows. The provocation was too 
strong for flesh and blood to bear. 
Had Mr. —— been at home, the con- 
sequences might have been consider- 
able. Happily he was out, and T. 
had been gone for a quarter of an 
hour when he returned. There was 
an instant pursuit, but it was un- 
successful ; and the indignant gentle- 
man was now reported to be lying 
out on the top of the pass with his 
bloodhounds, and no one knew how 
many desperate boys besides, to 
waylay T. on his road home. What 
was to be done? We, of course, 
insisted that he must stay where he 
was ; that with his marriage settle- 
ment signed, and the day fixed not 
ten days distant, he had no right to 
expose himself. If go he must, the 
water was open; we could send him 
up in a boat. We might as well 
have argued with the wind. He 
said that if he allowed himself to 
be frightened off the road he could 
never show his face among the 
gentlemen of Kerry again. He had 
done nothing but what was strictly 
in harmony with Irish proprieties. 
Go he must, if there were fifty s 
in the pass and all the bloodhounds 
in the county. There was nothing 
for it but to give him a couple of 
double-barrelled guns, mount the 
Scotch keeper the other side of the 
ear, and let him start. They drove 
off into the darkness, the driver 
searcely able to keep his seat for 
terror. The ring of horses’ hoofs on 
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the hard road gradually sank and was 
lost. We listened for shots, but all 
was still. T. told us afterwards he 
had been on the point of firing to 
give us a little excitement, but he re- 
collected in time that it might bring 
us in force to the scene of action, 
and he forbore. He saw nothing 
either of or his dogs. Either 
Mr. had been tired of waiting 
—it was by this time midnight—or 
perhaps he had never been on the 
hill after all. Anyhow T. got home 
with colours flying, and would have 
stood a degree higher (were eleva- 
tion possible) in the estimation of 
the neighbourhood for his bearing in 
the whole transaction. 

I have rambled on incoherently, 
wishing rather to convey an idea of 
the constituents of daily life as they 
present themselves to an English 
stranger in the wild parts of Ire- 
land than to tell a consecutive story. 
As I have observed little order 
hitherto, I shall be no less abrupt in 
the rest of what I have to say, and 
I shall conclude these sketches by a 
few words on the long-vexed Irish 
problem. I have nothing to pro- 
pose in the way of remedial mea- 
sures: no measures could be ex- 
pressed in words which could heal 
a chronic sore as little now as ever 
disposed to heal. I speak merely 
as one who knows something of Ire- 
land and something of its history. 
Let it not be supposed that the late 
concessions to lrish agitation have 
touched as yet the source of dis- 
loyalty. They may have been right 
in themselves—I do not question it ; 
but the wound remains, and will 
remain. The Irish, as a body, are 
disloyal to the English Crown, and 
disloyal they will continue. The 
Church Bill was the removal of a 
scandal; the Land Bill will rescue 
the poorer tenants from the tyranny 
of middlemen and adventurers chiefly 
of their own race; but the people 
generally regard these Bills, both of 
them, as extorted from us by the 
Clerkenwell explosion. They do not 
thank us for them. They rather 
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gather courage to despise us for our 
fears. Their sympathies on all sub- 
jects are in antagonism to ours. If 
we are entangled in a war, they will 
rejoice in our defeat; and they will 
do their worst or their best, what- 
ever their worst or best may be, to 
forward our misfortunes. 

England had one great oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly assimilating 
Ireland to herself, and she threw it 
wilfully away. The Celts, who had 
been conquered by the Normans, 
recovered their power and part of 
their lands when England was con- 
vulsed by the Wars of the Roses. 
The great Norman families main- 
tained themselves by adopting their 
manners and their cause, and inter- 
marrying with their families. The 
Tudor princes had to contend with 
the hostility of the united island, 
and the struggle for supremacy cou- 
tinued till it closed in the decisive 
subjugation of the Irish race after 
the battle of the Boyne. The Irish 
party, Celts and Catholics, were 
totally broken ; their leaders went 
abroad and took service in foreign 
armies; the restless spirits were 
perennially drafted off into the Irish 
brigade onthe Continent; theirlands 
were distributed among Scotch and 
English immigrants; their creed was 
proscribed ; and for the first half of 
the eighteenth century the Celts 
were of no more account in their 
own island than the negroes in the 
Southern States of America before 
emancipation. The penal laws in 
the present state of opinion have 
become as execrable as slavery: 
they are mentioned only with shame 
and regret ; yet the essential injustice 
in yet more important matters with 
which the poorcountry was trampled 
upon by England at the time that 
they were in force was yet more 
execrable than the penal laws, After 
a hundred and seventy years of in- 
termittent rebellion, massacre, and 
confusion, something might be said 
in favour of severe coercion. It 
was natural to seek for a perpetual 
removal of disturbing causes which 
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were ineradicable except by excision; 
yet, if it was found necessary to con- 
fiscate an entire country, to prohibit 
the exercise of its religion, to create a 
new proprietary, to sow the four pro- 
vinces with colonies of aliens of an- 
other race and another creed, the jus- 
tification of those stern measures was 
to be looked for only in the most un- 
relaxed exertions to benefit morally 
and materially the people who were 
so cruelly held down—to develop 
their industry, to teach them a 
purer faith, to make them feel that 
the conquerors whom they had re- 
sisted so desperately were, after all, 
their best and truest friends. At 
the close of the seventeenth century 
a third of the population of Ireland 
were Scots and English, French and 
Flemings—all Protestants. They 
had nine-tenths of the land; they 
possessed all the skill, knowledge, 
enterprise, and capital ; they were 
covering the country with flocks and 
herds ; they were growing flax on a 
great scale; they had established a 
lucrative foreign trade; they had 
founded manufactories which were 
employing tens of thousands of 
people ; and by the laws of natural 
expansion, had they been allowed 
to grow, they would have absorbed 
and provided with organised occu- 
pation the entire nation. They were 
sturdy Protestants, as I said—not 
lukewarm Anglicans misbegotten 
out of compromise, but men tried 
in the fire; sturdy Calvinists, who 
held the traditions of the Ironsides. 
Had such a race as these been al- 
lowed fair play, had England only 
abstained from interfering with 
them, it is absurd to doubt that the 
Celts of Ireland, broken down as 
they were, without leaders, mere help- 
less, ignorant peasants, would have 
yielded to the superior intelligence 
and irresistible influence of their 
masters, ‘as their brothers of the 
same race yielded in Wales and the 
Highlands. 

Worried as England had so long 
been by the Irish difficulty, it might 
have been thought that she would 
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have rejoiced at last tosee thetroubles 
there so happily composed, and 
would have exerted herself to build 
vigorously upon a foundation which 
had been laid so fortunately at last. 
But the victory had been too com- 
ylete. The mercantile element in 
English legislation—always short- 
sighted, always mean, always pre- 
ferring the base profits of indi- 
viduals, I will not say to duty and 
high principle, for that is not to 
be expected, but to patriotism 
and national interest—took advan- 
tage of Ireland’s political weakness 
to destroy in the germ her promise 
of prosperity. English shipowners 
took alarm at the growth of Irish 
commerce—English millowners at 
the dimensions of her woollen 
fabrics. Possessed as Ireland was 
of cheap labour and inexhaustible 
water power, they found that she 
eould undersell them in the world’s 
markets, and the dread of diminish- 
ed profits drove them mad with 
jealousy. The woollen factories 
were nipped in the bud by pro- 
hibitive statutes. The industrial 
immigration was not only checked, 
but twenty thousand skilled Pro. 
testantartisansalre ady settled in the 
North moved instantly back across 
the Channel. Driven from their ma- 
nufactures, the settlers turned their 
hands to the growth of raw material 
and multiplied their sheep. Again 
they were forbidden to export their 
wool to any country except England, 
and England only to a few 
lected ports. These are but a few 
instances of the detailed tyranny by 
which Irish industry was broken 
down. The prospects of Ireland 
were deliberately. sacrificed to fill 
the pockets of a few English rich 
men, and the wretched natives 
were forced back upon their potato 
gardens as their only means of sub- 
sistence. 

Spiritual matters went the same 
road. If the Irish Church was not 
oppressed in the same sense, it was 
oppressed in a worse ; for the bene- 
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fices, high and low, were distributed 
as patronage to make provision for 
persons who could not decently be 
promoted in England. The princi- 
ple on which the vacant places in 
the hierarchy were supplied is 
immortalised in the bitter scorn of 
Dean Swift. The English Govern. 
ment, he said, nominated highly 
proper persons; but the reverend 
gentlemen were waylaid by the 
highwaymen on Hounslow Heath, 
who cut their throats, stole their 
papers, and came over and were in- 
ducted in their places. When the 
Church could hold no more, there 
were the Irish revenues to fall back 
upon. Wretched Ireland was com- 
pelled to place upon its pension list 
every scandalous blackguard who, 
in unmentionable or unproducible 
ways, had laid the Court or Cabinet 
of St. James’s under obligation. 
Thus, hardas itmight have seemed 
to ruin so fair a prospect, the Eng- 
lish Government succeeded in doing 
it. The Protestant immigrants 
were driven back upon the Celts by 
this ingenious variety of ill-usage, 
and made common cause with them 
against a tyranny which had grown 
intolerable to both. In spite of the 
Government, their mere presence 
in Ireland had produced astonishing 
improvement. They had ruled, so 
far as their power extended, justly 
and wisely. They maintained un- 
broken order while England was 
convulsed with rebellion, Thepopu- 
lation increased three-fold in ninety 
years. The selling value of the land 
rose in places twenty and thirty fold. 
Ireland in 1782 was still in essen- 
tials a Protestant country. Grat- 
tan’s volunteers were Protestants. 
Even the United Irishmen of 1798 
were most of them Protestants ; but 
they had been driven into revolt by 
England’s unendurable folly ; and, 
cut offas they were from the source 
of their strength, their ascendency 
inevitably declined. The era of 
agitation recommenced. The Celts 
raised their heads again. Their 
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relative numbers multiplied; they 
became once more the dominant 
race of the island. The Anglo-Irish 
authority, established so hardly, be- 
came a thing of the past, and the 
history of the last half-century has 
been of the recovery, step by step, 
by the Celtic and Catholic popula- 
tion of the powers which had 
seemed gone from them for ever. 
The country has fallen back into the 
condition in which William found 
it, and the families of the old blood 
inevitably have resumed the aspira- 
tions which they displayed in the 
last Parliament of James. 

England deserves what has come 
upon her; yet the two islands must 
remain where Nature placed them. 
They are tied together like an ill- 
matched pair betwee nm whom no 
divorce is possible. Must they con- 


tinue a thorn in each other’s side 
Are the tempera- 
the races so discordant 
that the secret of their reconcilia- 
tion is for ever undiscoverable ? 
The present hope is, that by as- 
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siduous ‘ justice’—that is, by con- 
ceding everything which the Irish 
please to ask—we shall disarm 
their enmity and convince them of 
our goodwill. It may be so. There 
are persons sanguine enough to hope 
that the Irish will be so moderate in 
what they demand, and the English 
so liberal in what they will grant, 

that at last we shall fling ourselves 
into each other’s arms in tears of 
mutual forgiveness. I do not share 
that expectation. It is more likely 
that they will press their importu- 
nities till we turn upon them and 
refuse to yield further. There will 
be a struggle once more; and either 

the emigration to America will in- 
crease in volume till it has carried 
the entire race beyond our reach, 
or‘in some shape or other they will 
again have to be coerced into sub- 
mission, This only is certain—that 
the fortunes of the two islands 
are inseparably linked. Ireland can 
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never be independent of England, 
nor is it likely that a fuller mea- 
sure of what is called freedom 
will make Irishmen acquiesce more 
graciously in their forced connection 
with us. 

The Irishman has many faults: 
he has one pre-eminent virtue. If 
the master of the best pack of fox- 
hounds in England were to go to the 
kennel and say, ‘ My deat 
you have been kept in slay 
finest part of your nature has been 
destroyed for want of your natural 
rights—you have been taken out 
when you wished to stay at home— 
you have not been consulted either 
about your victuals or your lodging 

you have been sentafter foxes when 
you would have preferred hares— 
you have been treatedas if you were 
mere dogs rather than as rational 
and responsible beings: I am going 
to alter that—I shall put before you 
what is right, but I shall leave you to 
take your own way if you prefer it, 
and you shall each of you vote every 
morning exactly what you like to 
do :—if the master were to act 
thus, the fate of that pack and 
of the flocks of sheep in the neigh- 
bourhood would not be difficult to 
predict. It was an 
when some one 


hounds, 


[rishman who, 
said ‘one man was 
as good as another,’ exclaimed, 
‘Ay, and better He under- 
stands himself, if no one else under- 
stands him. He is the worst of 
leaders, but the truest and most 
loyal of followers. In the past he 
was devoted to his chiefs; in the 
present his allegiance is waiting for 
anyone who will boldly claim it, 
Give him a master, and he will 
stick by him through life and death ; 
but it must be a master who knows 
that he is master and means to con- 
tinue master. The wildest village 
boy that ever flung up his cap for 
O'Donovan Rossa has but to be 
caught, laid under discipline, and 
dressed in policeman’s uniform, to 
be true as steel. 


too.’ 


A. F. 








T was my pleasant fortune to be 
| invited by Mr. Sandfield Macdo- 
nald, the Premier of Ontario, to join 
him, with several members of the 
Government, upon a tour of inspec- 
tion through the Muskoka district, 
a wide region of lakes and streams 
and woods in the northern part of 
the province of Ontario. The ob- 
ject of the Government was to see 
the condition of the roads and 
bridges lately constructed under 
their order, to observe the suitability 
of the country for immigration, 
and to make themselves acquainted 
with the condition and wishes of the 
settlers. I had long been wanting 
to improve my knowledge of the 
kind of life led in the backwoods, 
and to see for myself the kind of 
land given away without payment 
to the settler. Abundant opportu- 
nity was afforded us. 

Krom Toronto we proceeded fifty- 
two miles by the Great Northern 
Railway to Belle Ewart, asmall town 
of frame houses springing up with 
a rapid growth on the shore of the 
beautiful Lake Simcoe. This dis- 
trict is already settled. Along both 
sides of the railway farmsteads and 
villages occur in quick succession 
through the dense woods, with 
fields bearing a rich produce de- 
spite the unsightly stumps which 
have not yet had time to rot away. 
This railroad is to be carried on 
at once to Gravenhurst, the door 
of the Free-Grant district, and 
subsequently, without any ques- 
tion, will proceed north to Lake 
Nipissing, to tap the line of rails 
that will cross the continent direct 
to Fort Garry and to the Pacific. 
The line therefore through the 
free- grant Muskoka district ap- 
pears destined to be the direct 
channel of communication for the 
far North-West, and for the Asia- 
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tic trade, with the province of On- 
tario, and with the New England 
States of the American Union. 
However, we are concerned at pre- 
sent with narrower prospects. 

A large steamer took us, with a 
number of settlers and immigrants, 
and their multifarious wares and 
baggages, across Lake Simcoe. On 
the farther side a miniature screw 
steamer waited to take us on over 
the narrow, winding, lovely Lake 
Couchiching. This little vessel, 
after the excellent fashion prevail- 
ing here, and more or less through- 
out Canada, was named with an 
Indian word, Wenonah (the First- 
Born). Other steamers we after- 
wards met were the Waubuno and 
the Chicora. On this Lake Cou- 
chiching—the Lake of Many Winds 
—we stopped at a new-born town, 
Orillia. The townships close by 
were named Rama, Mara, Vespra, 
and Oro. Beautiful names like 
these everywhere abound: and the 
country is worthy of them. 

It is a pleasant indication of a na- 
tural appreciation of the graceful in 
this transplanted English race, that 
sonorous and significant names are 
being everywhere chosen through- 
out the Dominion, and are even 
displacing old names of a vulgar 
sound. <A certain spot on Lake On- 
tario—the Beautiful!—could not 
prosper while it was styled York, or 
contemptuously Little York: named 
anew Toronto, the Meeting-place 
of the Tribes, it has advanced to 
dignity, and importance, and wealth, 
with a rapidity scarcely rivalled in 
the whole American continent. 


There are not wanting people who 
say that Kingston, if better named, 
need not have sunk to an insignifi- 
cance corresponding to that of our 
old Saxon Kingston on the banks 
I have been told 


of the Thames, 
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of a nascent city which, on being 
valled Victuallers-Ville by a vote 
of the inhabitants in grateful me- 
mory of some licensed association, 
perished miserably in the chris- 
tening, and‘ was abandoned by its 
ashamed and horrified inhabitants. 
I am sorely tempted to invoke a 
similar fate on all the Pickwick- 
villes, Big-Jerichos, and Ulysses’- 
Cities on this continent. 

From Washago on Lake Cou- 
chiching to Gravenhurst the route 
passes for fourteen miles through a 
singularly picturesque tract of sa- 
vage scenery. Precipitous broken 
hills, crowned with dense pine and 
beech, rise on every side; abrupt 
masses of granite block the way. 
The ragged road-track plunges vio- 
lently down the hill slopes to a cor- 
duroy bridge over the stream at the 
bottom, and then toils painfully up 
the opposite slope. Within view 
we frequently pass some clear lake 
as yet unnamed, reflecting the true 
Muskoka sky. The name of the 
district is another example of the 
happy choice of Indian words: it 
means the Land of Clear Skies. 
Every bend in the road opens a fresh 
prospect of singular beauty; but 
no traveller has ever come here in 
search of the picturesque. 

I believed the Minister of Crown 
Lands when he told me that an in- 
tending settler has been known to 
stop midway along this road with 
his family and goods, and return 
disheartened or resentful. But the 
man was wrong. Proverbially the 
entrances to all lands of promise 
are difficult, to test the courage of 
the pilgrim, and prepare him for 
his home of rest. 

Midway on this road an odd inci- 
dent occurred. At one point, named 
by the settler Gibraltar from the 
eminently rocky character of the 
ground he had chosen for his home, 
we found ourselves exposed to a 
direct fire from a battery of six 
mounted guns, made of the trunks 
of fallen trees. A defiant soldier, 
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cut out in profile, and rather larger 
than life, kept ceaseless guard. 
These precautions were taken to 
overawe a Fenian invasion, should 
any rebels ever be absurd enough to 
advance so far into the heart of the 
country. 

As our straggling cavalcade ap- 
proached the spot, a brawny High- 
lander, in kilt and tartan, sprang 
impetuously from rock to rock to 
the battery height, and saluted our 
arrival with several discharges from 
his gun. We dismounted, and 
made our way to his log shanty. 
The place presented every appear- 
ance of comfort. The furniture 
was old-fashioned, but ample. Prints 
decorated the boarded walls. A 
small side-room displayed a library » 
of fiction, piety, and history. Mr. 
Cuthbert had been settled for se- 
veral years on this spot, had cleared 
a good deal of land, and, like all 
the other settlers with whom we 
talked, was content with his rough 
but free life, and very hopeful of 
the future. We were presented to 
his wife and sister, and found the 
ladies equally satisfied with their 
new home. 

‘ If those robbering rascals should 
ever come up this way, gentlemen,’ 
said our host, ‘ you may rely upon 
us up here to give a good account 
of them.’ 

My friend Mr. Carling, the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, informed 
him that a small brass cannon was 
on its way, to strengthen his battery. 

‘I am obliged to you, sir,’ said 
Mr. Cuthbert, ‘ but pray don’t let it 
be sent yet. All the boys about here 
are going to turn out to welcome it. 
We mean to bring it home in a pro- 
cession. The boys about here are 
much interested in my place, gentle- 
men.’ 

We said that we could not have 
the least doubt of that. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Sand- 
field Macdonald, talked with his 
fellow Scot in Gaelic, and then re- 
sumed in English. 

E 
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‘I hope you people about here do 
not neglect your religion, though 
you are in the wilds. Youread the 
Holy Scriptures, I trust?’ 

* I do,’ was the reply. ‘I read the 
Holy Scriptures—and the Globe ! 

Our procession made a sufficiently 
characteristic appearance. We used 
the ordinary carrying conveyances 
of the route. First came a roughly- 
made waggonette, bearing several 
members of the Government, an 
English clergyman, and one or two 
guests. Then a stage with cross 
seats, as grand as may be seen at 
Epping on popular English holidays 
This carried some M.P.P.’s, several 
railway directors, and the rest of our 
party. Next followed a ‘buggy’ 
that had once known the life and 
fashion of some large town—like 
the family of immigrants, probably, 
whom it carried. Then a road- 
waggon of the simplest construc- 
tion, of unpainted planks. On one 
of the cross-benches in this sat a 


fine-looking elderly man with a 


young wife and a lovely child , people 
of education prosneding to a piece 


of uncleared land on which a log- 
hut was being put up for them. 
They were by no means unhopeful 
of their future; but rougher-made 
people were naturally disposed to 
estimate more lightly than they 
could the probable hardships of their 
new life. Other vehicles followed, 
of any description that would go on 
wheels without jolting to fragments 
on the rocks. Men, women, and 
children were laden with bundles 
and packages of every size, shape, 
and colour. A baggage-cart brought 
up ther At the time of our visit 
fifty or sixty people were passing by 
this route every day. 

Another steamer tookus over Lake 
Muskoka, a lovely sheet of water 
dotted with islands, with steep irre- 
gular banks dense with forest to the 

water’s edge. The shades of night 
were falling as we reached Brace- 
bridge. The moon rose above the 
great pine trees, and made a wide 
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pathway of silver across the dark 
waters. Near the landing-stage a 
mass of blazing pine logs revealed 
the deep shadows of the surround- 
ing woods, and flecked the waters 
below with red and gold. The news 
of our visit had preceded our arri- 
val. A group of thirty or forty 
rough men welcomed the Attorney- 
General with ringing cheers. A 
second bonfire lit up the village it- 
self. Inashort time asupper, with 
ales and wines, was prepared for 
fifty or sixty persons. The reeve pre- 
sided, and patriotic, humorous, ex- 
planatory, and promissory speeches 
were made up to two o'clock in the 
morning. The people wanted roads, 
railways, and a separated tow nship, 
and were willing to tax themselves 
toassist in getting what they wanted. 
They spoke good sense, in good Eng- 
lish, with a Scotch accent if with 
any; they showed some pride in re- 
counting what they had done within 
the past five years, and a great con- 
fidence in the future importance of 
their incipient city. 

In the morning we could see that 
a most romantic spot had been 
chosen as the site of the little town. 
The narrow, but deep, and very 
lovely Muskoka river winds round 
the place, with a set of falls in full 
view, and another at a short dis- 
tance. Of course sawing-mills were 
in busy operation. Ata bend in the 
stream floated a quantity of saw-logs. 
The log huts, and wood cottages, and 
frame houses two or three storeys 
high, at different elevations on the 
hilly ground, and with a great va- 
riety of outline, presented many a 
view extremely picturesque. All 
around were clearings in the wood, 
and fields still choked with stumps. 
There were a number of stores, and 
all were bustling and prosperous. 
Anything conceivable, apparently, 
was to be obtained there, and, as | 


dliscovered, at but a slight advance 


upon Toronto prices. The artisan 
here has his hundred acres in the 
bush. Free public schools are opened. 
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Presbyterian, Methodist, and Epi- 
scopal churches are already formed. 
The Northern Advocate has a circu- 
lation of 1,100 a week. The hotels, 
Victoria, the Royal, and the Do- 
minion—signs significant—at pre- 
sent sleep theirsuperabundant guests 
in rows upon the floors, while their 
accommodation is being increased. 
The emigration agent here had dis- 
posed of 60,000 acres of land within 
the past two months. 

Muskoka is but one of a series 
of lakes affording a natural com- 
munication through the free-grant 
district. Rosseau, beyond, is an emi- 
nently picturesque sheet of water, 
of irregular shape, filled with islands 
large and small, with hilly, well- 
wooded shores. And yet perhaps 
Lake St. Joseph, still more north, 
may boast even greater beauty. This 
region is destined one day to be 
visited by summer tourists as Lakes 
George and Champlain now are in 
New England, or our own small 
lakes in Old England. We bathed 
in each lake, and fished from canoes 
or row-boats lent us by the settlers. 
A considerable proportion of the 
land with a water-frontageis already 
taken up. Ina few years all this 
country will be settled up to Lake 
Nipissing, where the Pacific line 
will cross. 

The proportion of cultivable land 
through the district is probably 50 
per cent. In some sections it was 
estimated at 60 or 70 per cent. 
Scotch settlers often told us that the 
most stony districts were no worse 
than the parts of the old country 
they came from. And if half the 
extent of a farm can be used for 
purposes of agriculture, it is abun- 
dantly sufficient. The wooded half 
will supply the settler with material 
for his outbuildings, barns, and 
fences, and with the important ar- 
ticle of fuel. In the wildest parts, 
too, a rank grass grows frecly round 
the stones, on which the cattle feed 
well. The settlers send out their 
beasts in the spring into the bush, 
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and find them in the fall in excellent 
condition. We frequently met with 
cattle, marked and belled, and al- 
ways plump and healthy. 

Bears are now very rarely to be 
met. Moose and elk are occasionally 
stalked. Partridge, duck, and vari- 
ous small game are common, The 
lakes and streams afford an extra- 
ordinary abundance of fine trout, 
bass, white-fish, and what is here 
called herring. 

We constantly met with parties 
of two to half a dozen men making ~ 
their way with guns through the 
woods with the view of choosing 
settlements. Sometimes one or ¢wo 
of these would be commissioned to 
select lots for three or four friends 
at home, who intended to join with 
them. Some were Canadians, others 
‘Old Country folk ;’ they camped 
out ina rough way in the woods, or 
made their way at nightfall to a 
settler’s house, or a shanty tavern. 

I had the honour of suggesting a 
name for a spot that may possibly 
attain to importance in the future. 
At a certain point the waters of St. 
Joseph approach within about two 
hundred yards of Lake Rosseau, a 
strip of sand forming the division. 
Some thirty men were at work cut- 
ting this through, and embanking 
the channel solidly with stone. We 
encamped here one night on a 
wooded knoll overlooking the two 
lakes. I took a lesson with the axe, 
and felled, but with many a wasted 
stroke, two trees. It was a pleasant 
experience to stand back after the 
last just blow, and see the tottering 
tree sweep down from among its 
fellows with a resounding crash. 
It was more difficult to stand on the 
trunk afterwards and cut it into 
logs by strokes directed between the 
outstretched feet. 

Before our canvas tents blazed a 
magnificent fire of pine logs; here 
we broiled our fish and pork, and 
cooked our tea. <A recent settler 
prayed our acceptance of the first 
potatoes grown on Lake St. Joseph ; 
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they turned ont from our pan great 
flaky snowy balls of unequalled de- 
liciousness. Anothersettler brought 
out from his pocket a specimen ear 
of Indian corn, a foot long and ex- 
cellently ripened. 

We ate suppers hearty enough to 
have given us all nightmare in any 
place less free and wild than this. 
Then members of the Government 
sang patriotic songs with dignity, 
and various backwoodsmen and 
navvies, attracted to our camp, sang 
songs sentimental and comic. The 
stars were long out when we crept 
into our tents, rolled up ourselves in 
buffalo robes, and fell to sleep. 

In the middle of the night our 
quiet was disturbed by a wild cry 
of alarm. I started up, and found 
the place at my side vacant. At 
the tent door loomed the spectral 
figure of the Attorney-General, 


dark against the glowing light of 


the camp fire, with extended arms 
and wild gestures. The cry of ‘ Fire!’ 
died on his lips. ‘1 thought the 
house was in flames,’ he said peni- 
tently, and quietly crept back. 

In the morning a great plank was 
procured. In open block letters I 
inscribed upon it the name newly 
decided on for the place. The plank 
was nailed to a pine before the as- 
sembled party. Then, in the name 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Rev. 
Mr. Herring solemnly christened the 
spot Port Sandtield. We added our 
acclamations. 

We visited a large number of the 
houses of the settlers, up to as far 
north as Parry’s Sound on the 
Georgian Bay, and talked with the 
people. In no single instance did 
we find anyone disheartened or 
faring ill. No doubt their life was 
hard and laborious, and somewhat 
solitary. But they had all appa- 
rently come to like it. Every man 
knew his neighbours, and received 
help from them, giving his own as- 
sistance in turn. We met at different 


points the sonof a Devonshireclergy- 
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man, and the nephew of a lord mayor 
of London ; each contented, and re- 
solved to stay. We found also a 
number of Londoners who had been 
assisted out by the Rev. Mr. Herring, 
and who were overjoyed at the un- 
expected sight of the face of an old 
friend. Without any exception such 
settlers from the old country ex- 
pressed their satisfaction at the 
change in their condition, and de- 
clined the thought of returning. 
I do not question that, on the 
whole, they were getting on as 
well as the Canadians from the old 
provinces. 

Now that roads and steamboats 
are opening communication through 
the country, the course of raising 
a new home in the backwoods is 
by no means so arduous an under- 
taking as it may appear to our 
imaginations in England. 

The first thing to be done is the 
selection of a piece of land. The 
Government agent for the district 
will always assist intelligently with 
his advice. Some old settler or 
hotel-keeper can always be found 
for a dollar or a dollar and a half 
a day to go out with a new comer 
and show him the country and the 
most eligible plots. 

The allotment decided on, and 
secured at the agent's office, the 
settler must find a lodging till his 
own house is up. But this is no 
difficult matter: all the people are 
neighbourly, and will gladly offer 
what accommodation the *y have, for 
a small remuneration, for the short 
time the new comer remains house- 
less. 

Not far from the roadway, and if 
possible near some stream or lake, 
the settler fixes upon the site for his 
dwelling. Then he strips to his 
shirt sleeves, and falls to vigor- 
ously with his axe. At felling two 
men should work together, for the 
saving of labour and for company’s 
sake. If the settler has no friend 
or sturdy son with him, he can buy 
or borrow help close by. 
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It is a pleasant sight to see a 
good axeman at work. He stands 
erect, with well-planted feet, with 
throat bare, and probably with bare 
arms, and lifts his axe aloft against 
the towering majesty of the forest 
tree. The Canadian axe is small 
and very thick, and looks a ridicu- 
lous weapon against its great oppo- 
nents. The handle is very long, 
and bent in shape. ‘The man 
swings the axe high above his head ; 
his right hand, slipping down the 
long handle, guides the stroke. 
The weight of the falling blow, 
with little muscular effort, drives 
the axe-edge deep. After some 
practice not a stroke is lost. The 
woods resound with the gay rhythm 
of the alternating blows. <A great 
notch, a foot across, grows on either 
side the tree. The forest giant 
totters. The men pause and look 
up; wield the axe again; then step 
back. The direction in which the 


tree must fall is always determined 
by some irregularity in its growth, 
* 


or eccentricity in its position. It 
is a splendid moment when it comes 
crashing down, shaking the earth 
and sending the noise of its fall 
through the woods. The branches 
are lopped off and piled for burning. 
The trunk is divided into logs for 
the house. 

When enough logs are ready, a 
‘bee’ is held, and all the neighbours 
flock to assist in raising the new 
dwelling. The ‘bee’ is popular; 
it affords a pleasant variety and 
excitement to the backwoods life, 
it appeals to the social propensities, 
it allows opportunity for talk, con- 
sultation, and the forming of new 
acquaintanceships. Besides, every 
man who comes is expecting to 
have a bee himself, for getting in 
his wheat, or raising a barn, or 
building his second house. The 
bee in the backwoods is the féte, 
the club, the ball, the town-hall, the 
labour convention, of the whole 
community, 

Several members of our Muskoka 
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party assisted for a short time at 
one of these gatherings. A finer 
score of men than were there met 
together it would be difficult any- 
where to find. Most of them were 
young, but the new settler himself, 
and several of the others, were well 
past the prime of life. They all 
worked with a will, whistling or 
singing, with bits of talk and a 
frequent joke. At a neighbour’s 
house, lent for the occasion, a long 
table was spread with pork and 
beans, excellent bread, and strong 
tea, for the noonday meal. It is 
a general custom, well honoured in 
the observance, not to offer ale or 
strong drinks on these occasions. 
The expense would be too great for 
many an immigrant; and besides 
the people meet together for hard 
work. 

1 tried to use an axe upon the 
new house, but rather to the amuse- 
ment of the men by my awkward- 
ness than to their assistance. The 
Attorney-General, however, was 
pronounced by them with admira- 
tion ‘an old hand.’ The great logs 
are laid on the beaten earth in a 
square, perhaps of forty feet by 
thirty. By deep notches the cor- 
ners are jointed together. Some 
inequalities of the surface are re- 
moved. The next tier of selected 
tree-trunks is placed on, and so 


jointed as to make the ends of the 


side logs fit between those of the 
front and back. The bark outside 
is left on, and aids the picturesque- 
ness of the building. The inside 
throughout is smoothed level. The 
interstices are filled in with small 
branches and with clay. The door- 
ways and windows are cut out 
after the whole wall is raised. All 
this can be done in one day. The 
sloping roof, built of divided hollowed 
logs fitted one in the other, can be 
put on by two men afterwards. 
Sometimes the log-house is built 
of two storeys, or at least with a 
loft. It is solid and comfortable, 
wind-proof and rain-proof, and will 
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last many years. The mortised 
corners are often smoothed plain ; 
the bark is sometimes cut away in a 
pattern round the windows. Some 
of these log dwellings suggest a 
model type for a gentleman’s coun- 
try residence. 

There is one absolute essential 
which the settler must procure, and 
with that he may move in at once 
to his new home. He must have a 
stove for cooking, and for warmth 
through the long winter. This may 
cost him perhaps twenty dollars. 
Of course it is better if he can take 
with him also bed, boxes, ‘chairs, a 
gun, and afew books. And if he has 
a family with him, he should take 
pork, flour, and tea to last him til! 
the next summer, or money enough 
to buy these. Forty or fifty pounds 
will carry a man with a small 
family pretty comfortably through 
his first and the 
time of his chief difficulty. 

But a lusty young man with a 
taste for roughing it need not hesi- 


winter spring, 


tate to commence in the bush with- 
outa cent in his pocket. He can 
get work enough on the day of his 
arrival to pay for his food. He 
can join a settler in clearing his 
plot on condition of receiving simi- 


lar assistance. In the growing 
little towns he can always earn 
some spare money. If put to a 


push he can get a dollar or a dollar 
and a quarter (4s. or 5s.) a day at 
some lumbering works. We found 
such men who had come penniless, 
and were now doing well. 

The roof-tree up, the man _ pro- 
ceeds at once with what help he 
ean to clear two or ‘three acres. 
The best timber he can sell, paying 
certain Government dues. The 
rest he burns, with all the under- 
wood. His first crop-—wheat, bar- 
ley, beans, or potatoes—will be 
an extraordinary one, unless he is 
born without luck. Of grain he 
should get forty or fifty bushels to 
the acre, in spite of the wild land 
being choked with stumps. Then 
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he will lay this down in grass, and 
proceed to clear three or four acres 
more. The good wife should have her 
cows, and pigs, and multitudinous 
poultry. The settler has no need to 
seek a market. The lumbering shan- 
ties will buy of him at double prices 
everything eatable he can offer. 
The rising industrial centres also 
increase the demand. 

In three or four years the log- 
house becomes too small for the 
settler’s increasing family and 
growing impertance. He builds a 
new one of squared timbers, and 
uses the old place for cattle or 
horses. 

In five years more a new change 
is necessary. The wilderness has 
cultivated settlement. 
The stumps are rotted, and pulled 
out. Save for the snake-fence his 
farm looks like a piece of Old Eng- 
land. He has built great barns, for 
these cost nothing but the labour. 
Hiscattle and sheep are well housed ; 
but he is always wanting more 
room. Once more he sets to work 
building ; but by this time a town 
has grown up near him, and he can 
obtain any kind of labour he desires. 
If his tastes are pretentious, he 
decides on a stone residence, with 
a handsome portico; but, more 
probably, he will build an elegant 
frame-house, with pretty baleonies 
and a wide verandah. 

These are the steps of progress to 
be seen all through Canada. The 
man of industry and intelligence is 
certain to achieve independence and 
& good position for himself and his 
family. He will have hardships on 
the way,no doubt. One well-to-do 
farmer told me of a time when he 
and his family, snowed up, were re- 
duced to a dict of barley-meal sea- 
soned with rat-skins. Another man, 
whose farm is now surrounded with 
frame-houses and villas, told me 
humorously of his return once from 
market with a big tin pot, when, 


become a 


through the darkness of the night, 
he searched about on his own farm 
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for hours for his shanty in vain, and 
at length slept on the ground with 
his head inside the pot for shelter. 
He stated that he had often passed 
a week on his clearing without the 
sight of a human creature, and 
last had married a wife to save him- 
self from growing deaf and dumb. 
The old lady told me that on her 
marriage she used to drive to mar- 
ket in the winter on the smooth 
snow roads in a hogshead for her 
carriage. 

* It was just as good driving as in 
a sleigh,’ said she; ‘but my daughter 
would not think so, I guess.’ 

‘] shoul I be afraid of tipping out, 
mamma,’ was the answer. 

‘And whed harm? You could 
get in again,’ the old lady rejoined. 
‘But the girls think themselves 
quite young ladies now-a-days. 
thought 
of the blooming, blushing girl ‘who 
sat by. 

In some instances considerable 
difficulty is found in obtaining suit- 
able instruction for the children. 
The settlers, however, as a rule, are 
well aware of the importance of edu- 
cation, and the first public enter- 
prise in a new settlement is usually 
the building of a school-house. The 
Educational Department, alive to 
the importance of providing instruc- 
tion in the new districts, always 
assists liberally in meeting the ex- 
venses and the salary of the teacher. 
Theuse of the school-house isallowed 
to the various denominations for re- 
ligious purposes on the Sunday. 

At Port Carling, a small cluster 
of huts in Muskoka, we found a 
school of twenty-two children in the 
upper storey of ageneral store. Many 
of the children were bonnetless ; 
some had bare, feet; but they were 
all strong and healthy- looking, and 
seemed fairly inte sllige nt. The copy- 
books and the reading were very 
creditable. 

‘What is the meaning of that 
word you have just read “stum- 
bling”’ ?’ we asked. 


J confess | 


this myself 
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‘ It is half-falling, sir,’ replied the 
boy after a moment’s pause. 

On the whole there does not ap- 
pear the least doubt that tens of 
thousands of our hard-working 
people at home would find their 
position greatly improved on these 
free-grant settlements. It was our 
general conviction that new comers 
just out from the old country did 
quite as well here as Can: adians from 
the settled districts. If a man is 
healthy and strong, and means to 
work, he has nothing to fear here, 
and everything to hope. 

The regulations of the Govern- 
ment grant are very simple. To an 
unmarried man one hundred acres 
is the quantity freely given, but he 
is permitted to purchase an addi- 
tional hundred acres at the nominal 
rate of 5° cents or 2s. per acre. 
The head of a family is allowed two 
hundred acres, with an additional 
hundred acres for every boy and girl 
over eighteen years of age. He has 
also the pr ivilege of buying a limited 
quantity in addition if he desires it 
at the rate of 50 cents per acre. The 
land is absolutely given, free of all 
charges; but always, and solely, on 
condition of fulfilling the ‘settle- 
ment duties.’ These are to clear at 
least fifteen acres out of every hun- 
dred within a term of five years, and 
to build a dwelling-house on the 
prope rty of certain moderate dimen- 
sions. These conditions fulfilled, 
and they are not found burdensome, 
the settler receives at the end of the 
five years a patent establishing his 
right to the land. He is then at 
liberty to sell, but not before. The 
regulations are all framed with the 
view of securing bond fide settlers, 
and not land speculators, or mere 
fellers of lumber. 

The free-grant lands are practi- 
cally inexhaustible. About twenty 
townships are now open to settlers 
in Muskoka ; 
veyed, 

The vast region up to and round 
Lake Nipissing is being surveyed. 


others are being sur- 
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Nine townships in County Victoria 
and four in North Peterborough are 
open for settlement. These are in 
Ontario. Similar districts are al- 
ready open, and others are being 
rapidly prepared, in the lower pro- 
vince of Quebec. 

In both provinces the Govern- 
ments are engaged in surveying and 
building new roads. Railway com- 


panies are finding it to their interest 
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to run lines of the new narrow gauge 
to open up traffic in the new coun- 
try. Then, west of Lake Superior, 
stretches an enormous tract of rich 
prairie and woodland, destined to 
be the home of new and powerful 
States. 

Immigration to Canada, which for 
some vears past has been rapidly 
increasing, is likely soon to attain 
extraordinary dimensions. 
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By Dr. M. P. Lixpo, or tHe Hacve. 


\ HILST strenuous efforts are 

being made in all quarters 
at home for the improvement of our 
national education, it may fairly be 
presumed that a sketch of what has 
already been done in other parts of 
the world will not prove devoid of 
interest or utility. 

We offer, in the first place, a few 
hints from Holland, where the sys- 
tem of national education has met 
with the general approbation of all 
those who have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking into the matter. 

Years ago, before the present 
laws were promulgated, M. Cousin 
wrote a somewhat exaggerated pa- 
negyric on the system followed in 
Holland; Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
written largely on the law on Pri- 
mary Instruction; Mr. Keenan vi- 


sited Holland and corresponded with 
his foreign colleagues, the Dutch 
Government Inspectors, on the sub- 
ject; Mr. Hume Burnley, during 
the time he was British Chargé 
d’ Affaires at the Hague, wrote, with 


the assistance of the Dutch au- 
thorities, a lengthy paper on Middle 
Class Instruction, which was pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary Blue 
Book of 1868; and in that volume, 
too, an excellent translation of the 
law on Primary Instruction is to be 
found from the pen of the Hon. 
Hovell Thurlow, then Secretary to 
the British Legation. 

A few months later Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., was in Holland, 
visited the schools, obtained reports 
from the Government Inspectors, 
and published a good deal of in- 
formation in various numbers of the 
papers issued by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. 

Visits to Holland, too, were paid 
by Mr. Jesse Collings, the Hon. 


I 


Secretary of the National Education 
League at Birmingham, and by Mr. 
Rutson ; and a good deal of inior- 
mation, particularly on middle-class 
instruction, was imparted by Baron 
Mackay, of the Hague, during the 
discussion of the National Education 
Bills in the British Parliament. 

Something, then, is known of the 
matter on which we intend writing 
more fully, without repeating what 
has already been stated by com- 
petent authorities. Our design is 
rather to give an apercu of the whole 
system as it works, and to condense 
as much as possible in so doing the 
results of our many years’ labour 
in the field. 

The law on Primary Instruction 
was promulgated in 1857. The 
principles on which it is based are 
the following: In every commune 
in the kingdom public schools for 
primary instruction must be main- 
tained at the public expense. If 
the commune is too poor to bear 
the expenditure, it is subsidised by 
Government and by the province 
to which it belongs in equal shares. 

No religious instruction is al- 
lowable at public schools during 
school hours; but betweer school 
hours, or at other times, the build- 
ings are to be opened to the zaini- 
sters of all sects for the benetit 
of children whose parents may 
desire to let them enjoy religious 
instruction. 

An article of the law forbids the 
schoolmaster himself ever to make 
use of any terms or to promulgate 
any doctrines likely to hurt the 
religious feelings of any of the 
pupils entrusted to his care. 

At the head of each school stands 
a master duly certificated, and the 
law prescribes the number of quali- 
fied assistants he is to have in ratio 
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to the number of his pupils. All the 
teachers are appvinted by the com- 
mune, subject to the control of the 
district inspector, who presides and 
regulates the competitive exami- 
nations of the head masters, in the 
presence of the local boards. At 
the expiration of a term of forty 
years’ service, and at the age of 
sixty, the schoolmasters are entitled 
to a Government pension, to the 
amount of two-thirds of their pay. 
They can only be discharged with 
the concurrence of the district 
inspector. 

The same rules apply to the as- 
sistants. The amount of salary is 
fixed by the commune, subject, how- 
ever, to the approbation of the higher 
authorities, of whom we shall have 
to speak anon. The minimum 
amount of salary fixed by law fora 
head master or mistress is in round 
figures 40/.; for an assistant, zol. 
Besides the pay, the head master 
has a house and garden, or a pe- 
cuniary indemnification. There 
are but very few schools indeed 
where the salaries are not higher 
than the minimum, and their num- 
ber is steadily decreasing. 

The law, too, decrees that at every 
public school there shall be at least, 
besides the head master, a pupil- 
teacher if there are 75 children at 
school, an assistant if there are 100 
pupils, and so on—for every 50 
pupils another teacher. 

Besides the ‘three R’s,’ the ru- 
diments of history, geography, na- 
tural history, and music (singing) 
must be taught at all public schools. 

The law, too, allows elementary 
instruction to be given under the 
denomination of ‘ extended primary 
instruction’ in modern languages, 
mathematics, agriculture, drawing, 
gymnastics, and female handiwork. 

It may be considered as a serious 
defect that gymnastics and female 
handiwork are not rendered obli- 
gatory by the law. Parsimonious 
communes injure their schools by 
neglect of these very necessary 
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branches of instruction, and often 
cause much trouble in that respect 
to the higher authorities. 

Private schools may be opened 
by all qualified head masters or 
mistresses, whose assistants must 
likewise be certificated. At these 
establishments religious instruction 
may be given or not, as the director 
of the school pleases. He is, too, 
quite free as to the number of as- 
sistants he employs; but his school 
must be always open to the authori- 
ties, who have a right to insist on its 
containing the requisite space for 
the pupils, on its being properly 
ventilated, &c. The district in- 
spector can condemn the building, 
and close the school, if defective in 
these respects; but, of course, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the higher au- 
thorities ; and this is the case, too, 
with all public schools. 

The private schoolmaster enjoys 
entire liberty with regard to the 
branches of instruction at his own 
establishment. He is not compelled 
by law to teach any one of them, 
and the consequence very naturally 
is that many of these schools are 
greatly inferior to the public ones, 
not only with regard to the number 
of masters employed, but also as to 
the amount of instruction imparted. 

The communes may, if they 
please, grant subsidies to private 
schools, but only subject to the 
proviso that no religious instruction 
be given, and on other conditions 
they may think proper to impose. 

The population of the kingdom 
amounts in round numbers to about 
3,600,000 souls; and there were, 
according to the Government Re- 
port on January 1, 1869, 2,590 
public schools for primary instruc- 
tion, 3,675 private schools, and 125 
private schools in receipt of subsi- 
dies. 

The statistics of the last ten years 


have proved that the number of" 


schools of all descriptions is steadily 
on the increase, and that the com- 
plaints of the sectarians that public 
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education is ruining the private 
schools are utterly unfounded. 

The communes may raise school- 
money or not, as they please; but 
no subsidy is granted unless some- 
thing, however trifling the sum may 
be, is paid by the scholars for the 
support of the school. The children 
of the indigent classes, however, 
pay no school money. About 
180,000 children between six and 
twelve years of age enjoy free 
schooling at the public institutions, 
and at the private schools there 
are about 30,000 free scholars. 

Where the schooling is paid for 
at public schools the rate varies ac- 
cording to the class of the school, 
or the condition of the 
parents. For instance, in all larger 
places there are free schools for 
the poor; other schools for the 
working classes, who can afford to 
pay a trifle, say 2d. a week; and 
again higher class schools where 
the foreign languages are taught, 


social 


and where the school money paid 
ranges from 1/, los. up to 3. or 
4l. per annum. 

Compulsory schooling does not 
exist in Holland, and in the indus- 
trial and agricultural districts the 
number of children growing up in 


absolute ignorance is_ perfectly 
frightful. Altogether some 20 per 
cent. at least of the children between 
seven and twelve years are not to 
be found at the schools. 

The only efficacious remedy would 
be compulsory education, against 
which serious difficulties exist, in 
the agricultural parts of the king- 
dom from the indigence of thé 
labouring classes, who employ their 


children in the fields at the age of 


seven, or even earlier, and in the 
manufacturing parts from the want 
of a law on childlabour. But pub- 
lic opinion is making itself heard 
on the subject, and the matter has 
been seriously taken up by an Edu- 
cational League founded in Holland 
last year, which has, however, de- 
clared against compulsory schooling. 
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Before we treat of the very im- 
portant part assigned to the higher 
authorities in elementary instruc- 
tion, we must refer to an offshoot 
of the primary schools, for which a 
law is in course of preparation. 
These are the infant schools. In 
all the larger towns, and in most 
of the prosperous villages, infant 
schools, under the direction of 
women, are established, and fre- 
quented by children between three 
and six years of age. These schools 
in the towns, under the local au- 
thorities, are in many instances 
models of all that is praiseworthy, 
and have always excited the 
admiration of those foreigners 
by whom they have been visited. 
The buildings are large and airy, 
well warmed, and as neatly arranged 
as possible. They have, too, mostly 
nice playgrounds and a large stock 
of toys for the benefit of the children. 

No lessons are given to the little 
ones. The schoolmistress tells 
stories and imparts some little in- 
struction in that way; she makes 
the children in their turn repeat 
her tale, or a verse or two they 
learn by rote; and by talking and 
playing alternately, they learn their 
letters and perhaps to read words of 
one or two syllables. All the games 
played are carefully selected for the 
improvement of the mental and 
bodily capacities of the children ; 
they are taught manners and de- 
portment to a certain extent, and 
on going to the primary school 
have acquired habits of cleanliness 
and order that serve in a great 
measure to simplify the arduous 
task of the master. 

The private infant schools are 
often very,defective in many re- 
spects, and in such a wretched con- 
dition that a law on this branch of 
education is a great desideratum. 

The inspection of all primary 
schools in Holland is entrusted to 
the following authorities : 

1. Local Boards——In all com- 
munes where there are more than 
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3,000 inhabitants the town council 
appoints the members. Where there 
are fewer inhabitants, the burgo- 
master and his assessors form the 
local board. The members visit 
the schools, settle the order of the 
lessons with the head master, ex- 
amine the classes at stated periods, 
see to the wants of the establish- 
ment with regard to books, maps, 
&c., and send in a yearly report to 
the town council and the district 
inspector on the state of all the 
schools entrusted to their care. 
They form, too, a sort of council, 
to whom the municipal authorities 
apply for advice on all educational 
matters, such as raising the salaries, 
increasing the number of masters, 
improving the buildings, and so 
forth. They are likewise bound to 
give all information required by the 
imspector of the province.' The 
district inspector has a right to 
attend the meetings of the local 
board, and give his opinion on all 
matters of debate. 

2. The District Inspector.—This 
functionary is appointed by the 
King. The post is considered an 
honorary one, and the district in- 
spector has no pay at all, and no- 
thing but a trifling sum, perhaps 
sol. a year, for travelling and main- 
tenanceallowances. He is appointed 
for a term of six years, but may 
be reappointed at the expiration of 
that time, or removed previously, at 
the pleasure of the Crown. The 
position is influential, and generally 
sought after by young lawyers or 
landholders in the district who 
wish to form connections. The 
district inspector has to visit some 
twenty or more communes, to in- 
spect the schools, to preside at the 
schoolmasters’ meetings, to corre- 
spond with the municipal authori- 
ties on all appointments, &c., and to 
send in his yearly report to his 
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chief, the provincial inspector, and 
the States of the province. His 
opinion is taken, too, on all public 
and private school buildings; and he 
can require, subject to an appeal in 
higher quarters, the dismissal or 
suspension of any schoolmaster who 
has misbehaved. It is his special 
duty to control the proceedings of 
the local authorities, and to see 
to the due observance of all arti- 
cles of the law. Besides these 
duties, he has, in his turn, to be a 
member of the board of examiners 
for granting certificates to mas- 
ters, which meets twice a year and 
is presided over by the provincial 
inspector. 

It is beyond a doubt that it would 
be advisable to make salaried officers 
of the district inspectors, who could 
devote their whole time to their 
office. They are generally recom- 
mended to the Minister by the pro- 
vincial inspector for appointment, 
and very often great difficulty is 
experienced in finding a suitable 
person for the office. Here and 
there a university professor has 
accepted the appointment, or some 
other man eminently fitted for its 
requirements ; and where this is the 
case, the state of the district always 
improves in a remarkable manner. 
In the smaller communes great 
tact is required on the part of the 
district inspector to overcome sec- 
tarian prejudice, and the very ge- 
neral desire to spend as little money 
as possible. 

3. The Provincial Inspector is 
appointed by the Crown, and is a 
salaried officer. He represents the 
Government in his province, and 
corresponds on all matters of im- 
portance directly with the Minister 
of the Interior, his chief. The 
Minister and the States of the pro- 
vince take his opinion on all educa- 
tional matters, and his advice may 





' There are eleven provinces in Holland; at the head of each is an inspector for 
educational matters, who has under him district inspectors: in the larger provinces 


some ten or twelve. 
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be asked by all other authorities on 
educational questions. His corre- 
spondence with the States is con- 
tinual, as this body has to confirm 
the amount of all salaries, to decide 
on money grants to the communes, 
on the pensions to be awarded to 
schoolmasters, &c. The States, too, 
can order schools to be built, or 
additional masters appointed, if the 
communes are loth to act up to the 
law, and all reports, &c., on these 
and other educational matters are 
without exception referred to the 
inspector, whose opinion is almost 
always followed. 

Every year a certain sum is placed 
at the inspector’s disposal by the 
Government, to be applied, at his 
discretion, for the training of 
teachers in his province; and his 
accounts are, of course, subject to 
the control of the audit chamber. 

The moneys granted are applied 
in the following manner: 

There are three Government 
training schools for masters, where 


boys are admitted at the age of 
fourteen and remain till eighteen, 
when they must pass the examina- 
tion as assistant teachers or leave 


the school. There are also classes 
attached to two of these schools for 
assistants training as head masters, 
who pass their examination at the 
age of twenty-three. 

In the towns normal classes are 
established, either entirely sup- 
ported by Government or partly 
subsidised by the municipality: the 
lessons are attended by male and 
female teachers, sometimes together, 
but mostly at different hours, ge- 
nerally in the evening, in order to 
allow the pupil and assistant 
teachers to attend their schools in 
the daytime. 

The staff of these normal classes 
consists of the head masters of the 
schools in the town, under imme- 
diate supervision of the local boards 
and the district inspector. The 
masters have allowances granted 
them for these evening lessons, 
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ranging, according to the work they 
do, from 2o0/. to sol. 

In the villages classes are formed 
for pupil and assistant teachers, and 
the lessons are generally given 
twice a week, for three or four hours 
consecutively, on half-holidays, in 
order to enable the pupils to come 
together from the neighbouring 
villages. Three or four school- 
masters unite (under approbation 
of the provincial inspector) to give 
the lessons, for which they, too, get 
some trifling remuneration at the 
expiration of the year, besides a 
small sum for books, charts, and 
instruments. 

The system works very well in- 
deed. It not only enables the 
pupil teachers to find the requisite 
guidance in their studies, but it 
likewise encourages the head masters 
in village schools to go on studying 
themselves, and not to remain be- 
hind their times. 

Due attention to these schools is 
but one of the many duties imposed 
on the provincial inspector. He 
has besides to visit all the com- 
munes of his province—in some 
cases two hundred in number—and 
it is no small part of his task to 
reconcile contending parties and 
put in his veto when obstinate mu- 
nicipal authorities decide on any- 
thing wrong, or will not understand 
the law. 

A most important part of his 
duties is to direct and preside at 
the half-yearly examinations for cer- 
tificating school masters and mis- 
tresses, 

The board consists of the inspec- 
tor and four of his district inspec- 
tors, who appoint such assistants 
as they consider requisite to aid 
them in their task. In the larger 
provinces as many as three hundred 
or more candidates are examined 
in the various branches every half- 
year. The subjoined certificates 
are granted : 

a. Head Master or Mistress. Ac- 
quirements: a perfect knowledge 
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of their native language, and some- 
thing of its literature. Arithmetic, 
comprising equations. History, uni- 
versal, and of Holland more in de- 
tail. Geography, physical, mathe- 
matical, and political. Natural his- 
tory and physics. Pedagogy and 
music. 

b. Assistants. The same branches, 
but to aless extent. 

c, Candidates are granted sepa- 
rate certificates for English, French, 
and German, from and into which 
languages they must be able to 
translate correctly and to speak 
them fluently; for mathematics, 
geometry and algebra, for agricul- 
ture, gymnastics, and for 
female handiwork. 

Certificates, are given for 
any separate branch of instruction 
‘to ‘ house teachers,’ that is to say, to 
private masters, who have only a 
right to give lessons in the branch 
of instruction specified in their 
certificates. Anyone pri- 
vate or public instruction without 
being duly a is subject to 
fine or imprisonment, o 
repeating the offence. 

In April and October 
number of 
was— 


drawing, 


too, 


civing 


‘to both on 
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candidates examined 


Head masters Ss passed 
Head mistresses . 27, « 21 
Assistant masters . 170 
Assistant mis- 
tresses . 
French masters 
French mistresses 
English masters 
English mistresses 
German masters 
German mistresses 
Mathematics 
Drawing masters . 
Drawing mistresses 


. 216, of whom 


From the above figures it is evi- 
dent that the examinations of the 
schoolmistresses in all branches 
were much more favourable in their 
results than those of the 
masters ; and it is very easy 
the reason. 
rally of a 


school- 
to give 

The women are 
higher 


rene- 


class and better 
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educated than the men; in great 
part they are ladies, the daughters 
of officers, clergymen, or underpaid 
officials, whilst the majority in the 
ranks of the schoolmasters has been 
hitherto recruited from the inferior 
classes of society. 

Of the rules observed in these 
examinations we shall speak here- 
after; we now return to the duties 
of the provincial inspector. At 
the expiration of every year he has 
to send in his report to the Minister, 
containing a detailed and accurate 
account of what has been done in 
the last twelvemonth, and from 
these annual reports of the eleven 
inspectors the Government report 
is compiled and sent in to the Cham- 
bers. About midsummer, too, all 
the inspectors meet at the Hague, 
and confer with the Minister on 
educational matters in eeneral. 

All plans and designs for public 
school buildings are forwarded to 
the provincial inspector for ap- 
proval, and no pensions are granted 
or salaries fixed until his opinion 
on the subject has been taken. 

He has, too, to correspond, often 
at great length, with his district 
ins} )°ctors, and anything they have 
to do with the Minister or the Pro- 
vincial States passes through his 
hands. 

All educational statistics of the 
province belong to his department, 
and all information required by the 
Minister is naturally demanded of 
the inspector. 

He visits, too, the schools, public 
and private, and is the unfeed 
counsellor and guide of all school 
masters and mistresses who apply to 
him on their personal or scholastic 
interests. 

We have given as brief a sketch 
as is consistent with perspicuity of 
the main features of the law. We 
proceed to give some instances of 
the manner in which it works, and 
of the expenses in a country where 
the rate of living is everywhere 
nearly, and in some parts quite, as 
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expensive as in England. We will 
begin by looking into a public 
school in one of the large towns. 
All the buildings erected since 
the introduction of the law in 1857 
are remarkably well adapted to 
their purpose. A school for four 
or five hundred children, with a 
very good dwelling-honse for the 
head master, will cost, at the Hacue 
or Rotterdam, from 2,500l. to 3,000l. 


The salary of the head master (say) 120. 
Ist assistant . ‘ ‘ : . 60 
2nd assistant . . ° » 45 
Three others at ol. . : - go 
Three pupil-teachers, no salary, but 
an annual donation of 2/. (the 
minimum) . ; . 
Gas and fuel 
Books, maps, and other school re quire- 
ments for the masters and scholars 
Building repairs, &e. 
Interest on the building capital 
3,000/, at 5/. per cent. 


Sum total per annum 


For five hundred children in a 
large town, at a free school, the 
rate of expense is thus about 
11. 1s. 6d. a head. Where the 
parents pay some trifling school rate, 
of course the expense is compara- 
tively less. 

Smaller schools in the villages 
and other parts can be built for 
1,000/., or a little more, and the 
salaries of the head masters range 
on an average from 45/. to gol. a 
year. Their assistants have scarcely 
ever less than 3ol. or more than 45 
per annum. The school itself, in 
the larger towns of an 
breadth of seven métres by 
of twenty-seven métres, is divided 
by glass partitions, with sliding 
doors, into three rooms for the differ- 
ent classes, split again each into two 
divisions. The children remain one 
year in each division ; and as they 
come to school at the age of six, 
they have six years’ instruction, and 
leave well grounded in their mother 
tongue, with a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic, comprising vulgar and 
decimal fractions, and with some 


average 
a length 
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acquaintance with history, geogra- 
phy, natural history, and singing. 
In a good many towns and smaller 
places, too, the boys are drilled and 
put through a course of gymnastics, 
whilst the girls are taught nee dle. 
work. We have above ‘stated that 
these branches not being compul- 
sory by law, in many cases great 
difficulties hav e to be overcome in 
getting them introduced. Latterly 
some of the inspectors have induced 
the municipal authorities to employ 
female assistants in the lower classes, 
for which they are eminently 
adapted—in fact much better than 
men; and as they can likewise 
teach the girls needlew ork, wherever 
they have been appointed they have 
proved of great benefit to the school. 

The boys and girls sit together 
in the same class, but on separate 
benches, and the existing regula- 
tions require for each pupil an area 
of eighty centimétres and a volume 
of air of four cubic métres. . The 
height of the schoolroom is gene- 
rally five métres, or at least 4°50, 
and an excellent system of ventila- 
tion prevails. Long corridors run 
parallel with the schoolrooms for 
the cloaks, caps, &c., of the pupils, 
and contain a pump ¢nd other con- 
veniences. 

It is left entirely to the local 
boards and the head master to de- 
cide if the school shall be opened 
or closed with a prayer, which 
must, however, be couched in such 
terms that it can a hurt the 
feelings of Roman Catholics nor 
Israelites among the pupils. 

Article 23 of the law is framed 
in the following words : 

School instruction, besides imparting use- 
ful knowledge, shall be rendered service- 
able to the development of the rec asoning 
powers of the children, and their rearing 
in all Christian and social duties. The 
teacher shall refrain from teaching, doing, 
or allowing to be done, anything irreconcil- 
able with the respect due to the religious 
opinions of others, 

This Article has proved a fertile 
source of controversy in Holland. 
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The Jewish part of the community 
have openly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed their assent to the Article. 
They do not object to the word 
‘Christian’ virtues, and send almost 
all of their children to the public 
schools. 

The Roman Catholics, however, 
and the Pietist Protestant sects, have 
got up a cry against these institu- 
tions. No Christian virtues, accord- 
ing to their decree, can be taught 
at a school which they brand as 
‘irreligious’ because no dogma is 
allowed to be inculeated. They 
assert it to be mere hypocrisy to 
retain the word in the article of 
the law, and to banish the spirit 
from the school. The Roman 
Catholics are particularly bitter 
and vehement in their attacks on 
the non-denominational school, but 
have hitherto met with no suc- 
cess, though they have, curiously 
enough, found numerous allies 
among their bitterest antagonists 
in other respects, the Pietist 
Protestants. 

The result has been that school 
legislation has become in Holland 
rather a political than a religious 
or a social question, The whole of 
the Liberal party are firm defenders 
of the present system of non- 
denominational public schools. The 
Conservatives, always latterly in a 
feeble minority in ‘the Chambers, 
side with the Pietists and the Ro- 
man Catholics, and offer concessions 
in school matters in order to obtain 
majorities at elections. 

We return to our school. Prayer 
or no prayer, the children are re- 
quired to come neatly dressed, and 
cleanly to a degree, to school. The 
glass partitions enable the head 
master, whilst in one room, to cast 
his eye from time to time over the 
other classes and see that all goes 
on regularly. Corporal punish- 
ment is never allowed, and any 
master who gives way to passion or 
impatience in this respect is liable 
to suspension. Obstinate or idle 
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pupils are ‘cornered,’ given extra 
tasks, or kept at school during 
playtime. Incorrigible offenders 
aresent away from school—with the 
concurrence of the local authori- 
ties. The school hours are gene- 
rally from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 4, 
except on Saturdays, which are half- 
holidays. 

There are, too, evening schools, 
intended for scholars who have 
passed through the highest class 
and wish to go on acquiring know- 
ledge—and other schools belonging 
to middle-class instruction, of which 
an account will be given in a follow- 
ing paper. 

The evening schools are for the 
most part scantily attended. Em- 
ployment may be found for most 
boys or girls above twelve years 
of age, and the parents cannot 
(hitherto) universally be brought 
to understand that ‘knowledge is 
power ’—and, what is of more use 
to them,money. Toa great many 
schools now libraries are attached, 
which work most usefully. They 
are amply provided with all sorts 
of books containing useful and en- 
tertaining knowledge, and popular 
scientific works of a higher order. 
The volumes are lent to the former 
or present pupils of the schools for 
a week or a fortnight, as a sort of 
reward or encouragement for good 
conduct, and the children are always 
delighted with the distinction con- 
ferred, and not only learn to read 
themselves with pleasure, but im- 
part in many cases what they have 
learnt to their more ignorant parents 
or friends. In some places the 
children even pay a farthing a week 
for the loan of a volume, and the 
proceeds are employed for repairs 
and bindings. The school library 
is one of the cheapest and best 
working institutions imaginable. 

The school-hours comprise all 
lessons given in singing, gymnas- 
tics, military drill, drawing, and 
needlework, and they are so divided 
that amusement and mental exer- 
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tion alternate. Thus a lesson in 
grammar or arithmetic is followed 
by a singing lesson; and though 
the Dutch are not what is called a 
musical nation, it is really astonish- 
ing to hear how cleverly the cho- 
ruses are sung, and to watch the 
children’s delight as soon as the 
music-books are taken out of the 
desk. Several popular composers 
have written collections of songs for 
the schools, and Dutch words have 
been adapted to a great many of 
the popular airs so well known in 
Germany. The result is that a taste 
for good music is being gradually 
developed among the lower classes, 
and singing clubs are not so scarce 
as they used to be. 

Another characteristic of the 
Dutch school is the instruction 
given in what is called ‘vormleer,’ 
or morphology. No books are used, 
but the master teaches the children 
to see, and to understand what they 
see rightly. He draws, for instance, 


with a bit of chalk, on the board, 
two straight lines, and makes his 
pupils observe they can only inter- 


sect each other at one point. He 
shows them a wooden cube, lets 
them count its sides and the num- 
ber of its angles, and so on. By 
degrees more complicated figures 
are, as it were, dissected for or by 
the pupils ; they learn to draw them 
very soon, to make comparisons and 
calculations, and as they get on in 
arithmetic are often found to have 
acquired intuitively some rudimen- 
tary geometrical knowledge. For- 
merly reading and writing were 
always taught separately; at the 
present day, in a great many schools, 
they are taught simultaneously, and 
with the very best results. The 
choice of method is, however, al- 
ways left to the head master: it is 
a general rule with the authorities 
to leave him entirely free in this 
respect, and only to condemn or 
praise the results of his tuition. 
The masters themselves with their 
assistants unite in clubs once a 
VOL. III. NO, XIII—NEW SERIES. 
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month in the different districts, 
presided over by the district in. 
spector, and from time to time 
visited by the provincial inspector. 
A small sum is annually granted by 
Government for the library, and the 
members discuss freely at their 
meetings all educational questions 
of the day, as well as the different 
systems or methods followed by 
themselves, and the interests of 
their pupil teachers and assistants 
who are preparing for examination. 

Of these examinations it is now 
time to speak more at length. 

We have above stated of what 
members the board of examiners 
is composed. The method adhered 
to, with slight variations in the 
different provinces, is as follows: 
The examination for head masters 
lasts two days; the candidates are 
placed four together at a table, with 
one or two members of the board 
and an assistant examiner, and the 
work begins : 


FIRST DAY. 

9 — 93 am. Writing. 

g4—114 ,, Dutch language, grammar, 
oral and in_ writing. 
Whilst one candidate is 
being questioned, the other 
three write. 

Acomposition. Three histo- 
rical orliterary subjects are 
given, from which one to 
be selected by the candi- 
date. 

An hour's rest. 

Morphology, oral. 

History (oral and in writing). 


z7z—3 ” 
2— 24 ,, 
2$— 4 ” 


SECOND DAY. 


9g —10} a.m. Practical arithmetic (sums 
and problems). 

1o}—12 ,, Theoreticalarithmetic(oral). 

12 —12} p.m, Literature, Dutch (oral). 

124— 14 ,, An hour's rest. 2 

14— 2} ,, Geography (oral and in 
writing). 

24— 34 ,, Natural history (idem). 

34— 43 ,, Pedagogy (oral). 

43— 5 » 


Music (theory of). 

At the end of the examination 
the members of the board and their 
assistants compare notes as to the 
merits of the candidates, and the 

F 
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inspector inserts the results on his 
list. All the written work passes 
through his hands and through those 
of two other members of the board 
before judgment is given. The 
names of the candidates are not 
asked ; they are only numbered until 
the result of the examination is 
made known. They are then called 
into the room again, their names 
are taken down, and the certificate 
granted or refused, as the case may 
be. When refused, the reasons are 
stated at length by the inspector; 
the written work, with all its faults 
marked, is shown to the candidaie; 
and he is invited, as soon as all the 
examinations are over, to apply to 
the district inspector for further 
particulars and for advice how to 
continue his studies in future. 

The examinations of the assistants 
and for the foreign languages, &c., 
are conducted in the same manner, 
and the public has free access to 
them. Only at the examinations of 
the female teachers, otherwise on 
exactly the same footing, no stran- 
gers are admitted. 

For the certificates of head-mas- 
ters ten guilders are paid—about 
17s. ; assistants pay half that sum; 
and ss. are paid for branch certi- 
ficates. These small sums go to the 
Government, that bears the whole 
expense of the examinations. In 
the eleven Provinces they cost the 
conntry in 1868 not more than 200. 

The sum-total of the Government 
expenses for primary instruction 
was in that year close upon 492,000 
guilders—about 42,000l., whilst the 
communes themselves expended no 
than 4,320,000 guilders, or 
360,000/. Half of this latter sum 
went in salaries. New school build- 
ings cost about 60,000/. ; books and 
other requirements 30,000]. The 
amount of school money for primary 
instruction levied throughout the 
whole kingdom was about 70,000l. 

The comparatively small sum ex- 
pended by the Government went 
for about one-third in subsidies: 


less 
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about 16,0001. was spent on the 
training classes ; the other expenses 
annually recurring are the salaries 
of the inspectors and other officials, 
pensions, examinations, &e. 

The costs of the private schools 
cannot be calculated with any- 
thing like precision, as, of course, 
this is a matter solely regarding the 
founders of these establishments, 
and no indiscreet queries are put on 
that score. 

These private schools are of 
various descriptions. Firstly, free 
schools, established by different reli- 
gious sects. They are, as a rule, 
with regard to the Roman Catholic 
schools, fine buildings, and the less 
said about the instruction given the 
better. They are entirely in the 
hands of the priests, who often 
oblige the parents, against their will, 
to remove their children from the 
public schools and to send them to 
their establishments. Everything 
at these schools is made subservient 
to the interests of the Church, and 
the children are taught reading and 
writing in a mechanical method, but 
with little development of their in- 
telligence. 

The Protestant sectarian schools 
are scarcely ever so well endowed 
as the Roman Catholic establish- 
ments. The want of funds in many 
instances causes a want of teaching 
power. The buildings are, in some 
cases, far from satisfactory. A great 
deal of time is lost in psalm singing 
and dogmatical explanation of the 
Scriptures, farabove the comprehen- 
sion of the pupils, and, like the 
Roman Catholic schools, they incul- 
cate a great deal of intolerance and 
very little learning. 

A third sort of private schools is 
of a higher description: these are 
either day or boarding schools, with 
more or less of a sectarian tint, ac- 
cording to the views of the head- 
master. They are naturally only 
considered by him as the means of 
getting a decent livelihood, or, in 
the case of some fashionable board- 
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ing schools, particularly for young 
ladies, of making a fortune. They 
are frequented by scholars of the 
wealthier class, and are generally 
defective in some respect or other. 
For instance, too much time is de- 
voted to the master or mistress’s 
favourite branch of instruction, or to 
whatever may happen to be the 
fashion of the day, whilst other 
branches of education are neg- 
lected. Thus, in most girls’ schools 
the pupils will be found far advanced 
in foreign languages, but backward 
in their mother tongue, bad arith- 
meticians, very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with geography, knowing 
little or nothing of natural history, 
but wasting a great part of their 
time on flower-drawing and em- 
broidery. 

Private schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses are in general too much 
dependent on the whims and fancies 
of their patrons to keep on the right 
path they would gladly follow of 
their own free will. There are thus 
but very few really good private 
schools in Holland, and these are 
almost without an exception non- 
denominational. 

The want of higher instruction 
than is to be obtained at the primary 
schools made itself very painfully 
felt a few years ago; it has been 
remedied by the law on middle class 
instruction, promulgated in 1863. 

As we have pre ‘viously stated, the 
educational quest ion has become one 
of party politics in Holland, and the 
efforts of all factions opposed to the 
Liberals are combined against the 
public non-denominational school. 
There is, however, no fear of their 
succeeding, though the greatest 
vigilance is required to guard 
against their persevering hostility. 
The danger does not come so much 
from the better classes of society as 
from the priest-ridden lower classes, 


who blindly follow the dictates of 


ignorance and superstition. 
We have still a few hints to give 
with regard to some subjects to 
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which experience has taught us 
particular attention ought to be paid 
at public schools. 

The larger the school the better 
it is likely to turn out in every re- 
spect. There is greater emulation 
among the teachers themselves, as 
well as among the pupils; and there 
is, of course, some saving in ex- 
penditure. Fuel and lighting will 
cost comparatively less at a large 
than at a small school; the same 
number of charts, maps, &c., are 
requisite for the smaller as for the 
larger establishment, and all build- 
ing repairs will be comparatively 
reduced. This is the case, too, with 
physical and musical instruments, 
models for drawing classes, and so 
forth. 

Another very great advantage is 
the better employment of the teach- 
ing power. Very few masters in- 
deed are to be found, particularly 
among the clever ones, who have 
not a decided and marked predilec- 
tion for one or another branch 
of instruction, either literary or 
mathematical; and in large schools 
an assistant or head master can be 
most advantageously employed in 
the work he prefers. This is im- 
possible in small schools, and, of 
course, to the detriment of the in- 
struction. 

As a rule, the head master of a 
public school ought to be left free 
in the appointment of his assistants. 
He is then answerable for them in 
a much higher degree than other- 
wise, and will take more interest in 
their doings. In Holland, the dis- 
trict inspector, the burgomaster, 
and assessors of the commune, with 
the head master, consult together 
on the choice of candidates, and a 
nomination list, with three names, 
is sent in to the town council, who 
appoint, In nine cases out of ten 
the head master is allowed to have 
his own way, and the control of 
the district inspector and the other 
authorities merely counteracts un- 


due or unjustifiable favouritism. 
»@ 
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The subdivision of labour at the 
school ought likewise to be left en- 
tirely to the head master, and all 
complaints about the pupils or the 
school addressed exclusively to him. 
Local boards, which arrogate too 
much authority to themselves, will 
do well to remember the trite saying 
that ‘too many cooks spoil the broth.’ 

Prizes are generally to be con- 
demned. In large schools it is 
almost impossible to act with per- 
fect fairness. The quick and clever 
boy carries off the prize, which a 
less talented but more painstaking 
pupil has better deserved. In nine 
cases out of ten this will be found 
to be the case, and the children 
themselves are invariably quick 
in finding out where an injustice 
has been committed. 

The expense, too, of prizes in 
large schools is very considerable 
indeed. A far better system is that 
of printed testimonials, given at 
a public examination to all scholars 
who have deserved them, for good 
conduct and regular attendance at 
school. Both parents and children 
attach great value to these testi- 
monials, and the fear of not obtain- 
ing one produces good effects on 
the worst scholars. Even those 
of the lowest capacity know they 
may acquire the distinction, and do 
not feel hopelessly excluded, as in 
the case of costly prizes awarded to 
the cleverest pupils. 

We conclude with some few re- 
marks on the state of educational 
affairs in general, with regard to 
primary instruction. The Govern- 
ment has adopted the system, as 
we have already stated, of only 
granting subsidies to schools which 
are partly supported by the school- 
money paid by the pupils. This 
was a concession granted some 
years ago to the opponents of the 
non-denominational school, who 
complained that public free schools 
were ruining their own establish- 
ments. It was scarcely wise at the 
time, and has had a bad effect in 
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two respects. Firstly, where needy 
communes wanted a subsidy, it is 
very clear that the greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants belonged to 
the indigent classes, and could ill 
afford to pay for their children’s 
education; and even the lowest 
rate of school-money, eightpence a 
month, drove a good many children 
from the school. A clause in the 
law especially provides, however, 
that the local authorities must ex- 
empt all indigent parents from pay- 
ing the school-money; and where 
those authorities themselves be- 
longed to the opposition, they were 
and are niggardly in these exemp- 
tions, and will employ all sorts 
of subterfuges in order to keep 
down or reduce the number of 
pupils, and thus to save the ex- 
penses of an additional teacher at 
the school. There was, too, in 
many cases great difficulty in not 
allowing an exorbitant amount of 
school-money to be levied, which 
would have entirely ruined some of 
the public schools. 

On the other hand, where the 
Liberals in the town council are 
in the majority, and school-money 
must be raised in order to obtain a 
subsidy, a most trifling rate is levied, 
and many who could well afford it 
are exempted from payment. The 
intentions of Government are thus 
eluded on both sides, and the cla- 
mour against the public school has 
not diminished. 

One great defect in the law, in 
our opinion, is the very little influ- 
ence it exercises on the private 
schools. They are open, as we 
have stated, to all local Government 
authorities: if, however, the masters 
are duly certificated, and their 
schoolrooms be but tulerably decent, 
there ends all control. They may 
teach as much or as little as they 
please ; they may have as many or 
as few assistants as they choose—in 
many of these schools, perhaps, a 
hundred and fifty children are found 
with only one master and a pupil- 
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teacher, fifteen or sixteen years of 
age—and they may employ obsolete 
and worthless school books, always 
to be had cheaper than more modern 
publications. 

The lower classes are the chief 
sufferers from these very seriousevils. 
Cheap sectarian schools are, scarcely 
with a single exception, of the very 
worst description. Of the private 
schools for the higher classes we 
have already spoken. The good 
ones are invariably and necessarily 
expensive, and one of their greatest 
defects is, that as soon as a school 
has acquired a reputation a number 
of scholars accrue; the teaching 
power is seldom augmented in the 
requisite degree, and in a few years 
the instruction and the surveillance 
of the pupils are anything but satis- 
factory. The only existing bridle 
on these establishments is the con- 
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currence with the public school. 
The sectarians among the wealthier 
classes know the value of a good 
education for their children, and 
many of them who begin by pa- 
tronising the private, end by send- 
ing their children to the public non- 
denominational school. 

Twelve years have now elapsed 
since the present law on primary 
instruction was introduced, and 
there need be no hesitation in 
saying that its effects have even 
exceeded what its most ardent pro- 
moters expected, and that beyond 
all question the public non-denomi- 
national instruction has, proved one 
of the greatest benefits ever con- 
ferred upon Holland. 

In a following paper we propose 
giving a sketch of Middle Class 
or Secondary Instruction in that 
country. 
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THE LOSS OF H.M.S. CAPTAIN. 


HE foundering of H.M.S. Cap- 

tain, off Cape Finisterre, on 
the night of September 6-7 last, is 
one of those appalling calamities 
which would inevitably be felt as a 
national misfortune from the magni- 
tude of the interests involved, the 
awful loss of life, and the sensa- 
tional suddenness of the catastrophe, 
even if the Captain had been a 
passenger ship. Here, a great in- 
ventor, who has devoted the best 
years of his life to developing the 
maritime power of our seagirt isle ; 
a gallant captain and crew zealous 
in their country’s service; the finest 
fighting machine in the British 
Navy,—all go to the bottom to- 
gether; along with a sum in money 
of 400,000. sterling literally thrown 
into the sea. Of Captain Cowper 
Coles we will not now speak at 
length: whether he has perished in 
the hour of victory for his turret- 


system, or whether he has in his own 
person paid the penalty of failure, 
are questions which will be eagerly 


debated for some time to come. We 
leave the settlement of these points 
to the verdict of public opinion, 
assisted by further experience ; it is 
sufficient now to insist that he had 
all the true features of inventive 
genius—energy, impulsiveness, fer- 
tility of resource; and if on the 
other hand he appeared occasion- 
ally impracticable or inclined to go 
too fast, have not these, too, been 
traits in the character of all those 
who since the world began have 
shed the light of their intellect in 
advance of their fellow-men ? 
Burgoyne, the son of the veteran 
Field-Marshal, was a man of another 
mould, essentially a sailor, of whom 
it may be said, as of the gallant 
Admiral Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
who foundered in the Blenheim, 74, 
in 1807, on his return from the East 
Indies, that ‘he commanded more 
resources in his ship than any officer 


of his time:’ decorated with the 
Victoria Cross, zealous, and popular 
with both officers and men, it is 
felt by the Navy that he has not 
left his equal behind him. 

We worship success in these,days, 
and there are those who would 
depreciate Captain Burgoyne by 
urging that he lost his ship by 
‘want of seamanship,’ in carrying 
too much sail. In reply: to this 
allegation we have the emphatic 
evidence of Admiral Sir A. Milne, 
at the Court-Martial, to his charac- 
ter as a sailor and an officer, if such 
warrant were required; but to the 
Navy, such a charge as applied to 
Burgoyne is simply absurd. That 
his thorough knowledge of seaman- 
ship and his confidence in his own 
resources may have made him over- 
bold, is probable; but this is a fault 
we could gladly pardon in a sailor ; 
and we may quote the saying attri- 
buted to Nelson as applicable to his 
vase, that ‘no captain was worth 
anything who had never lost a 
ship.” We wish to do justice to 
Burgoyne’s character, for he was 
the type of what a naval officer 
should be. We were at Portsmouth 
the day the Captain was commis- 
sioned, and we will describe him 
as we then saw him, for the last 
time: Only thirty-seven years of 
age, active, intelligent, and fond 
of the service; of about the 
middle height; his firm, slightly 
weather-beaten features beaming 
with that cheery smile which 
was all his own, and which so 
endeared him to all who knew 
him. In the words of Cowper 
Coles to the author, he was ‘ one of 
those who lead, but who do not 
drive their men.’ One example will 
show how truly he understood his 
profession, and was enabled to per- 
form that most difficult task of com- 
bining the suaviter in modo with 
the fortiter in re. When only 
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twenty-four years old, as a young 
commander, he was appointed by the 
Admiralty to the Ganges, an 84-gun 
ship, fitting out as flag-ship for the 
Pacific station. It is customary in 
the Navy for the principal officers 
in an admiral’s ship to be selected 
by their chief; but in this case there 
had been some hitch between the 
Admiral and the Admiralty—the 
former had wished a certain officer 
to be appointed whom the latter did 
not consider eligible, and the result 
was that Burgoyne was appointed 
commander of the Ganges against 
the Admiral’s wishes. He had no 
sooner joined than both the Admiral 
and his flag-captain told Burgoyne 
that he was too young, and they 
requested him not to do any duty 
until the matter could be adjusted, 
or, in other words, until he should 
have been superseded by an officer 
of the Admiral’s selection. Bur- 
goyne respectfully replied that he 
had been appointed by the ruling 
powers of the Navy, and that he 
demanded to be allowed to do his 
duty. 

His request could not be opposed, 
and he immediately set to work, 
watched with no friendly eye by 
his superiors ; yet so successful was 
he, and at the same time so accom- 
modating, that he soon disarmed all 
opposition, and he remained com- 
mander of the Ganges till she was 
paid off. That he was enabled to do 
this at so early an age shows how 
completely he had mastered the de- 
tails of his profession, and the Navy 
will long mourn his loss and that of 
the 480 seamen who have gone with 
him. 

We propose to deal fully with 
the causes of the loss of the Cap- 
tain ; but it will not be out of place 
if we give a short sketch of the 
most terrible of those calamities 
which from time to time have 
buried England’s best and bravest 
in their ocean graves. It would 
be impossible to give anything like 
a complete history of the wrecks 
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and disasters at sea even in recent 
years; in the Wreck Register for 
1869 alone we have to deplore the 
total loss of no less than 606 ships ; 
but to form a just appreciation of 
the national loss which has occurred 
in the foundering of the Captain, 
we must make some allusion to the 
many causes of losses at sea, having 
especial regard to the cases of foun- 
dering as distinct from wrecks. 
‘Foundered with all hands! ’— 
this it is which causes us to shud- 
der in our cozy chimney-corner. 
This was felt in many a home 
lately as the loss of the City of 
Boston became gradually more and 
more of a certainty; yet, terrible 
as it is, fearful as the shock it 
gives us, there is a want of reality 
on which to fasten; the unities are 
wanting; there is neither time, 
place, nor circumstance ; in no sense 
is there a sacred spot; the grave is 
indeed ‘ vast and wandering,’ and 
there is compensation to the be- 
reaved in hoping on against hope, 
until at length they are surprised 
into finding how far they have ac- 
quiesced in their loss. This part of 
our subject being more directly in 
point with the loss of the Captain, 
we propose to deal with more 
fully ; but we proceed now to con- 
sider other causes of losses at sea. 
The most common phase of disaster 
at sea is shipwreck on ‘the wild 
and stormy steep.’ The story in 
such a case has lost much of its 
indefinable horror ; but it has gained 
in reality: the iron-bound coast 
stands before us, some at least of 
the creware saved, the tale has a nar- 
rator, the facts are brought out with 
a clearness that dwells on the me- 
mory and which instinctively draws 
forth a more complete response, 
Pages might be filled with losses by 
wreck in the Royal Navy alone, but 
coasts better lighted, good surveys 
and charts, improved navigation, 
and the use of steam, have all 
tended to decrease these fearful 
calamities of late years; and we 
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have no space for more than a bare 
reference to the years 1810 and 
1811, which are memorable for the 
fearful wrecks of the four line-of- 
battle ships Minotaur, Hero, St. 
George, and Defence, besides two 
frigates and many small craft, in the 
Baltic. With wrecks we may rank 
losses through collisions. In such 
instances there is the feeling that 
the disaster occurred through di- 
rectly preventible causes: in other 
cases the sailor bows before the 
fury of the elements as being ‘the 
act of God,’ as the charter-party 
expresses it; here he falls by the 
hand of man, and he feels, with 
David, a natural preference for the 
former. We wish we could feel 
that we were barren of illustrations 
in collisions ; but unlike wrecks and 
other losses at sea, our examples 
seem to accumulate in modern times, 
the Wreck Register for last year 
reporting go total losses from this 
cause alone. Icebergs, fire, ex- 


plosion, have each claimed their 
share of victims on the deep ; 


but perhaps, after all, the most 
melancholy individual cases of ‘ lost 
at sea’ are those of men washed 
off the deck by a sea, blown off 
a top-sail yard, or, still worse, 
who fall overboard by an accidental 
loss of footing, unnoticed, while 


the ship calmly pursues her way, 
literally 


Like a drop of rain, 
Sinking into the depths with bubbling 
groan, 


Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown. 


The loss of the Royal George at 
Spithead in 1782 is unique of its 
kind; and the circumstances con- 
nected with it are too well known 
to need repetition. This fearful 
catastrophe will dwell for ever in 
the memory of Englishmen, both 
owing to its sensational nature, 
and as having been celebrated by 
Cowper’s Toll for the Brave. We 
do not now allude to losses in action, 
but foundering in battle forms cer- 
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tainly one of the many perils of the 
deep, and our future naval wars 
promise from the action of rams 
and torpedoes to be far more fertile 
than hitherto in this complete form 
of loss. From the sinking of the 
Italian iron-plated frigate Ré d’Ita- 
lia in the Austro-Italian action 
off Lissa in 1866 by the Ferdinand 
Max, it would seem as if our mo- 
dern Leviathans were much like 
the armoured knights of old—not 
very difficult to overthrow, and in- 
capable of rising again, although 
all but impervious to the ordinary 
weapons wielded against them. 

Such are after all but a few of 
the causes of loss at sea: we revert 
now to the cases of foundering. 

Foundering was in ancient times, 
or to go back only a hundred years, 
quite a common occurrence: even 
men-of-war were then badly built 
and indifferently found. 

In a long war, from the want of 
ports of refit, damages in action, and 
insufficient stores, ships often went 
to sea in what we should now con- 
sider to be an unseaworthy state, 
and frequent losses were the natu- 
ral result of these conditions. Of 
recent years, in ocean voyages at 
least, losses from this cause have 
been far less numerous. The loss 
of the London passenger steamer 
in the Bay of Biscay in 1865 was a 
startling exception ; and it is worthy 
of remark that steam and iron have 
brought certain new elements of 
danger with them which were un- 
known fifty years ago. Then, the 
difficulty was to keepships from leak- 
ing ; now the ships are tight enough, 
but in many cases they have little 
buoyancy, and they are lost from 
the penetration of water through 
the hatchways or ports. In the 
Royal Navy we have of late years 
lost but few ships from any of these 
causes until the fatal case of the 
Captain occurred to rouse us from 
our fancied security. It is true 
that in the last twenty years four 
brigs, the Nerbudda, Sappho, Heron, 
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and Camilla, have foundered; but 
they were all well known to be 
overmasted, and it was shrewdly 
surmised that they had capsized. 
In the case of the Heron this 
supposition was placed beyond a 
doubt from the fortunate survival 
of a few of her crew. It is natural 
that as steamers came in, the art of 
brig sailing should have become 
somewhat lost, resulting in the 
above disasters. Since the loss of 
the Camilla on the coast of Japan 
ten years ago, no ship of the 
Royal Navy has foundered until the 
terrible event of which we are now 
writing. Such is the present state 
of the question, but if we go back 
nearly a hundred years we shall find 
the case very different. The years 
1780 and 1782 were as conspicuous 
for losses to the Navy by foundering 
as the years 1810-11 were for ship- 
wrecks, These lamentable occur- 
rences were caused by the most 
tremendous hurricanes in the West 
Indies. Itis probable that from the 
reasons mentioned above, the want 
of a scientific appreciation of the 
laws of storms, now so thoroughly 
understood through the labours of 
Reid, Piddington, and others, com- 
bined to enhance the traditional 
notion of their violence; but the 
damage done by them to the 
British fleet is beyond all doubt. 
In 1780 Schomberg’s Naval Chro- 
nology gives a list of 4 frigates 
and 2 sloops lost with all hands, 
besides 3 line-of-battle ships, 3 fri- 
gates, and 2 sloops which escaped 
with loss of masts and other 
damages, all due to one hurricane 
on October 10 and the following 
days. It was then no uncommon 
thing for a ship to be thrown 
on her beam ends, yet to be after- 
wards safely navigated into port; 
and the old writer on seaman- 
ship, ‘Darcy Lever,’ actually gives 
minute instructions as to the proper 
way of righting the ship again, as 
if it were an ordinary occurrence. 
We wish that we had space for an 
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interesting account of the ‘mira- 
culous preservation’ of H.M. fri- 
gate Amazon in the hurricane of 
1780, which shows how she was ul- 
timately saved from foundering after 
being for hours on her beam ends. 
Let us contrast this with the cap- 
sizing of the Captain: in the for- 
mer case there was scope for sea- 
manship and energy even after the 
ship had been actually overset; in 
the latter but a bare five minutes 
elapsed from the first moment of 
danger till the noble vessel had to- 
tally disappeared beneath the seeth- 
ing waves. This is one of the pe- 
nalties which we are forced to pay 
in these days for the use of iron in- 
stead of wood in building our ships. 

The year 1782 was a still more 
fatal one to the British Navy. In 
August of that year Rear-Admiral 
Graves, with most of the prizes taken 
in Rodney’s action and a large con- 
voy, sailed from Havannah on his 
passage to England. 

On September 16 the fleet was overtaken 
by a violent gale from the ESE., which 
continued to blow with unabating fury 
until three o’clock the next morning, when, 
on a sudden, it shifted to the NNW. and 
blew a hurricane. As the day broke it 
discovered an indescribable scene of horror 
and distress ; some of the ships of war had 
lost their masts, and were otherwise much 
disabled : many of the convoy had actually 
foundered, and the sea was covered with 
wrecks. Numbers of miserable wretches of 
both sexes were seen either lashed or cling- 
ing to them . . no boats could be put 
out to their relief; a few indeed were for- 
tunate enough to be saved by ropes, which 
were thrown from the ships as they ap- 
proached near the wrecks. 


Such is the melancholy account 
given in the Naval Chronology of 
that year. The story continues to 
show the loss of the Ramillies, 
Admiral Graves’s flag-ship — the 
Centaur, Hector, Ville de Paris, and 
Glorieuz—all line-of-battle ships, the 
three latter being prizes. It is a 
terrible tale of loss and disaster ; 
and we can imagine the shock 
caused in England by the arrival 
at Spithead of the Canada, 74, 
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‘with the loss of mizen-mast and 
in a most leaky condition,’ the only 
man-of-war left to report the result 
of this most dreadful hurricane. 

It is some compensation to be able 
to add that portions of the crew of 
the three first-named ships were 
saved, the fate of the Ville de Paris 
and Glorieuw being only too cer- 
tainly conjectured to have been 
‘foundered with all hands ;’ al- 
though, indeed, there is a curious 
story about a seaman named Wilson, 
who was picked up by a Danish ship 
floating on a piece of wreck, who 
stated that he had belonged to the 
Ville de Paris; but he could not 
give a very intelligible account of 
her loss, except that she had foun- 
dered, and that, overcome with terror, 
he had clung to his frail raft, having 
seen the Glorieux go down the day 
previously. 

The Ramillies and most of the 
squadron were caught in a sudden 
shift of wind, whilst lying to under 
their mainsails, and thrown on their 
beam ends, which, no doubt, assisted 
the catastrophe. Since this fatal 
hurricane, the tradition of which has 
descended to our own times, this 
dangerous practice has been entirely 
given up, but it appears to have been 
a common custom in the Navy of 
those days. The fate ofthe Trafalgar 
prizes will naturally occur to us as 
having been equally unfortunate with 
Rodney’s ships; but, in truth, their 
loss was far more due to the severity 
of the action itself than to any ex- 
cessive bad weather which succeeded 
it. The loss of a Russian line-of- 
battle ship in the Baltic during the 
war of 1854-56 has never been 
thoroughly explained, but she is re- 
ported to have capsized from having 
had her lee lower deck ports open. 
If this statement of her few survivors 
is a correct one, it was a singular 
illustration of a practical application 
of the instability of low free-board 
ships under canvas. 

We can only allude to one more 
instance of foundering in the loss of 
t e Blenheim and Java on their re- 
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turn home from the East Indies in 
1807. The Blenheim, 74, was the 
flag-ship of the distinguished Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Trowbridge; the 
causes of her foundering are no mys- 
tery—she was broken backed: her 
beams and riders showed that she 
was falling to pieces, and her crew 
could barely keep her afloat as she 
lay at anchor. The Java was an old 
Dutch prize frigate, scarcely more 
seaworthy. Probably no inferior 
sailor to Trowbridge would have 
attempted to put to sea with such 
unseaworthy craft, and he perished 
with all hands in the vain endea- 
vour to bring them home. We have 
already compared Burgoyne to Sir 
Thomas Trowbridge ; in energy, in 
zeal, in professional ability, they 
had many points of resemblance, be- 
sides the similarity of their fate. 
The last that was seen of the Blen- 
heim and Java was by the Harrier 
sloop, which reported them as both 
having the signal of distress flying 
in a heavy gale of wind off the coast 
of Madagascar, and closing each 
other. It is generally supposed that, 
in the attempt to render assistance, 
one ship ran foul of the other, and 
that the collision accelerated their 
mutual destruction. 

We have perhaps dwelt too long 
on this historical retrospect, and we 
will now return to the Captain. 

The Captain, as is well known, 
was Captain Cowper Coles’s model 
sea-going turret ship, the mature 
product of his genius; named after 
Nelson’s flag-ship at St. Vincent. 
She was, like her prototype, a ship- 
rigged ocean cruiser, with large sail 
power; of 4,272 tons burden, 320 
feet long and 53 feet broad, with 
engines of goo horse-power, and a 
complement of 500 men. Her arma- 
ment consisted of four 25 ton guns, 
two in each turret, and two 6} ton 
guns unprotected by armour. It will 
thus be seen that she was a most for- 
midable vessel, carrying four of the 
heaviest guns ever put into a ship. 

Her tonnage was more than double 
that of Nelson’s flag-ship the Vic- 
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tory; she was 1,200 tons larger than 
our biggest sailing three-deckers, 
and 500 tons more than our heaviest 
screw liners. This enormous increase 
in tonnage has been the natural re- 

sult of the necessity for enabling our 
modern men-of-war to carry iron 
plates, and amongst iron-plated ships 
the Captain was considered compara- 
tively a small vessel, our largest 
ships, the Northumberland, Minotaur, 
and Agincourt, being 6,621 tons: still, 
although almost a pigmy amongst 
these monsters, the fact remains 
that she was what would have been 
thought an enormous size twenty or 
even ten years ago. She was, of 
course, built of iron, with a double 
bottom, water-tight compartments, 
and all the most recent improve- 
ments; her armour plating was 7 
inches thick, 8 inches in the wake 
of the turrets, with a side of 204 
inches, including wood-backing and 
skin- plating. As a fighting machine 
she was supposed to be the most per- 
fect specimen of what has been called 
the ‘ British type,’ ‘able to destroy 
all our broadside ships in detail,’ 


according to Admiral Sir Thomas. 


Symonds, and, in the opinion of most 
naval officers, unequalled in our own 
or in any foreign navy. 
Unfortunately for the country, 
this magnificent ship was built, to 
some extent, under irresponsible 
guidance. The circumstances under 
which this occurred are of too great 
moment for us to pass them over 
lightly. It was considered advisable 
to give Captain Coles’s system a fair 
trial, and the state of antagonism 
between the inventor and the Con- 
struction Department of the Admi- 
ralty was such that they could not 
work together, the result being that 
this experimental ship was under- 
taken by contract. The construc- 
tion of the ship was committed to 
Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, the 
estimate—which was very slightly 
exceeded—being 335,000/.; and in 
their hands it was felt that every- 
thing relating to the workmanship 
and building would be honourably 
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carried out. It appears that not only 
were Messrs. Laird to be responsible 
for the due performance of their con- 
tract, but that they were made to 
assume the principal weight of re- 
sponsibility for the form and pecu- 
liar nature of the ship. Thus they 
were placed in a very unusual 
position, for the Construction De- 
partment, although in inveterate 
hostility, had to certify to all the 
specifications of the work. They 
disapproved of the low free-board ; 
they had but a very lukewarm ap- 
preciation of the turret system ; and 
Mr. Reed, the then Chief Constructor 
of the Navy, tells us that in every 
instance in which they were techni- 
cally requested to ‘ approve’ of any 
details in her construction, they 
guarded themselves by writing the 
ambiguous phrase, ‘ not objected to.’ 
It thus appears that the Construc- 
tion Department, having been over- 
ruled, were determined to have no 
responsibility for the ship; but it 
may well be doubted whether, as the 
servants of the Admiralty and the 
nation, they had the right to take 
up this position, or whether, having 
this view of their duties, it would 
not have been the better course for 
the Admiralty to have relieved them 
from any superintendence of the 
Captain, and thus the Navy would 
not have been deceived by a nominal 
supervision which could be of no real 
value. The position was, no doubt, 
an awkward one, demanding a sacri- 
fice at the altar of duty of some of 
the least amiable weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, and we regret that the 
heads of a great department scarcely 
showed themselves equal to the oc- 
casion. Admiral Sir R. 8. Robinson 
as Controller, and Mr. Reed as Chief 
Constructor, of the Navy, had been 
for the last five years entrusted with 
the construction of our ships-of-war, 
and, notwithstanding some most no- 
torious failures, they have succeeded 
in sending afloat a fleet consisting 
of the finest ships in the world. Mr. 
Reed has considerable inventive and 
extraordinary practical talent, and 
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in his able hands every error is seen, 
and the experience so gained turned 
to good account. He has recently 
resigned his office, and it has been 
found difficult to replace him. We 
admire his talents, and we feel that 
it was in every respect unfortunate 
that, when most required, they were 
not at the service of the country. 
Mr. Reed would have been the very 
man, in conjunction with Coles, to 
have turned out a model fighting 
ship, but it is the misfortune of the 
nation that this was not to be : what- 
ever the cause, Mr. Reed, who has 
always, by his own statement, been 
an advocate of turret ships, has in 
public appeared as their most con- 
sistent opponent, having constantly 
been engaged in controversy on this 
point with Captain Coles, which he 
himself speaks of as having been 
‘unnecessarily embittered.’ Before 


the Captain had been laid down, 
therefore, the quarrel between Mr. 
Reed and Captain Coles had become 
chronic, and it was erroneously sup- 


posed that the former was entirely 
opposed to the turret system. What 
really was the case was that Mr. 
Reed was always in opposition to 
Captain Coles: the cause we do not 
care to seek, but the fact is beyond 
dispute, as clearly appears by the 
chapteron Turret Shipsin Mr, Reed’s 
recent work, Our Iron-clad Ships. 
We have seen, then, that Mr. Reed, 
who was the ruling spirit of the Con- 
struction Department, was strongly 
opposed to anything emanating from 
Captain Coles; the Captain found 
no favour in the Controller’s office ; 
and in aspirit of rivalry that noble 
turret ship the Monarch was pushed 
forward so as to be afloat before her. 
When the area of sail of the Captain 
was found to be larger than that of 
our modern ships of similar size, that 
of the Monarch and Hercules was in- 
creased in like ratio, and thus a dan- 
gerous competition was commenced. 
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Such was the general attitude of the 
Construction Department when the 
Captain was ordered to be built, and 
we cannot doubt that the interests 
of the public were sacrificed to a 
private quarrel. 

Let us now see how the Captain 
came to be constructed, and who is 
responsible for her. The Captain 
was built, as the Court-Martial find- 
ing on the occasion of her loss 
truly stated, ‘in deference to public 
opinion;’ but still the ship was 
of course ordered, and the design 
approved, by the Admiralty. Which 
Admiralty ? is the next question. 
Tt seems that in 1866, before 
leaving office, the Duke of Somerset 
had given a written promise to 
Captain Coles that he should have 
a ship built embodying his views of 
the correct form of turret ship. 
Shortly after this the Duke of 
Somerset left office, and the ques- 
tion for the Conservative Admi- 
ralty was, as to whether the Duke’s 
promise should be adhered to. 
They decided in the affirmative, 
and the Construction Department 
being in opposition, contracts were 
called for, and Messrs. Laird’s 
accepted. 

Now we come to the point, as to 
what was this ship to which such 
good seamen as Admirals Milne, 
Dacres, and Sir John Hay committed 
themselves? On this subject we are 
promised some interesting revela- 
tions by Mr. Childers ;' but if we are 
not misinformed, the first idea of 
the Captain approved by the Con- 
servative Board of Admiralty was 
a low free-board ship, without poop 
or forecastle, and with only jury 
rig. So far all was satisfactory; 
but the fiat had gone forth that 
Coles was to have ‘ carte blanche ;’ 
and in process of time, as the ship 
advanced, it was decided to give 
her a poop and forecastle, and the 
jury rig was exchanged for a spread 


' The expected Admiralty Minute on the subject appeared on December 15, after this 


article was in type. 
essential facts of the case. 


We do not perceive that it adds any element of importance to the 
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of canvas which would have done 
credit to a Yankee clipper. The 
Construction Department, as we 
have seen, took no active part in 
reporting on these changes, and 
weight after weight was added to 
the ship, to the improvement of her 
fighting character at the expense 
of her sea-going qualities. Larger 
masts, bigger turrets to contain 
heavier guns, a stronger hurricane 
deck to resist their concussion, and 
a broader one to enable the greater 
spread of canvas to be worked, 
were among a few of the additions 
made to the burden which the 
ship was originally intended to 
carry. At length she was launched ; 
and it was not astonishing that 
the estimated displacement of the 
Captain was exceeded by more than 
800 tons, and that in consequence 
her free-board, or the height of her 
side above the water, was withall her 
stores on board little more than six 
feet, instead of eight feet as it should 
have been. This was a serious 


miscalculation, materially compro- 
mising the stability of the ship, as 
we shall presently show; but it 
appeared to be no part of the Con- 
struction Department’s conception 
of their duties to point this out, 


and Mr. Reed was content to 
dwell upon this failure of design in 
a spirit of bitter partisanship ; but 
in all his unsparing denunciations 
of the Captain we seek in vain for 
any warning of her fate. In Mr. 
Reed’s evidence at the Court-Mar- 
tial he lays great stress on the 
reasons for which he considered the 
ship to be unseaworthy, and they 
are principally repetitions of his 
previous arguments as to the dan- 
ger of funnel and hatchway casings 
being washed away, and her large 
openings in the deck exposed, with 
the consequent liability to founder. 
These and others pointed out by 
Mr. Reed were real dangers, but 
they did not cause the loss of the 
ship: the occasion of her capsizing 
was the want of stability owing 
chiefly to the low free-board ; and it 
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is true that Mr. Reed had written a 
paper On the Stability of Monitors 
under Canvas, pointing this out. 
This paper is now famous: it was 
read by Mr. Reed at the Insti- 
tution for Naval Architects on 
April 4, 1868, and the theory 
therein promulgated was the want 
of stability in a monitor with a 
free-board of three feet six inches, at 
angles of heel of more than eight or 
ten degrees. It is reproduced in 
an appendix to Mr. Reed’s work 
Our Iron-clad Ships: but although 
the instability of the Captain would 
logically follow from the theory 
adduced, it does not seem that Mr. 
Reed intended it to apply to her. 
To explain the theory scientifically 
would require a reproduction of 
Mr. Reed’s paper, but the argu- 
ment is based on the necessity for 
a high side to generate buoyancy 
on the lee or immersed body of the 
ship as she heels-over. In the low 
free-board ship the stability in- 
creases but slightly after the deck 
is in the water, and soon reaches a 
maximum after which it rapidly di- 
minishes. It is evident that it isdan- 
gerous for a ship even to approxi- 
mate to the point of her maximum 
stability. To return to the Captain: 
on July 29 last, experiments were 
undertaken at Portsmouth by the 
Construction Department for the 
purpose of ascertaining how these 
conditions were met in her case, 
and they showed that at fourteen 
degrees the deck-edge of the ship 
was level with the water; that at 
twenty-one degrees she had reached 
her point of greatest stability ; and 
that all tendency to ‘right’ was 
gone at forty degrees, or, as another 
witness estimated it, at fifty-four 
degrees ; but this difference is quite 
immaterial. These trials had been 
asked for by Messrs. Laird on 
February 24, but they had been 
delayed as we have seen till July. 
As the Construction Department 
took no notice of the result of their 
experiments when ascertained, we 
may suppose that they coincided 
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with their previous ideas on the 
subject of the stability of the 
Captain. Yet to naval officers at 
least the information thus obtained 
would appear to have been of the 
most important description. How 
it came that this important know- 
ledge as to the ship’ s want of 
stability was treated so lightly we 
cannot say, but it certainly was not 
‘ appreciated,” to use the language 
of the Court-Martial sentence. 
Mr. Barnaby, the present head of 
the Council of Construction, told the 
Court-Martial that he could not 
imagine it to be of practical import- 
ance, ‘in the face of those officers 
who had tried the ship at sea;’ on 
the other hand Captain Commerell 
at the Court-Martial, in view of 
the paper representing the result of 
these experiments, exclaimed that 
with that diagram before him ‘he 
would not have dared to keep the 
Captain wader sail a single night.’ 
It would seem from these conflict- 
ing opinions that there was a mis- 
understanding between the sailors 
and the scientific people. The 
experiments were tried and worked 
out by the Construction Depart- 
ment, after extraordinary delay it 
is true; but the results once 
arrived at, of the highest import- 
ance from the sailor’s point of 
view, were unfortunately not com- 
municated to those entrusted with 
the practical trial of the ship. 
There is one man who could or 
who should have been enabled to 
explain this, but he did not appear 
before the Court-Martial, and his 
absence has been severely com- 
—— on. We allude to Admiral 
Sir R. 8. Robinson, the Controller 
of the Navy, who as a sailor should 
have appreciated this information, 
and as the head of the ship-build- 
ing branch of the Admiralty must 
have had it in his possession. That 
any sailor could imagine that a 
ship should be so abnormally steady 
at sea as never to attain an inclina- 
tion of twenty-one degrees sur- 
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passes our comprehension, although 
it is said that Captain Coles’s confi- 
dence even went to that extreme 
point of temerity. Mr. Reed, in- 
deed, boldly alleged that it ‘would 
have been useless to have given 
any warning, for that any sugges- 
tion of that sort from the Admiralty 
would only have been met by in- 
creased rashness in carrying sail, 
in order to prove the Admiralty 
in the wrong: but his view on this 
subject may be dismissed as a 
proof of his misapprehension of the 
ideas of duty and responsibility in- 
stilled in the education of a naval 
officer, and it is a gratuitous insult 
to Captain Burgoyne’s memory to 
suppose that he would have treated 
an official suggestion with contempt. 
We have not the slightest doubt 
but that, had the results of these ex- 
periments, so tardily worked out 
on August 22, been communicated 
immediately to Admiral Milne and 
Captain Burgoyne, with a caution 
as to carrying sail, the Captain 
would not have been lost to the 
Navy. The instability of the Cap- 
tain therefore was known where it 
was not appreciated, and not known 
where it would have been appre- 
ciated. She was tried at the 
measured mile, where she realised 
rather more than her contract 
speed of fourteen knots; she was 
commissioned and sent to sea, first 
with the Monarch and then with 
the fleet. When cruising with 
the fleet on May 2g she encoun- 
tered and weathered a smart gale of 
wind; then the confidence in her 
was complete: Admiral Symonds 
reported favourably of her ; Admiral 
Robinson had nothing to say against 
her ; her officers and men had con- 
fidence in the ship; and even Mr. 
Reed, who had then left the Admi- 
ralty, appeared from his published 
letters, especially the one in the 
Times of August 8, inclined to 
take credit for himself and the Ad- 
miralty for her success. Mr. Reed 
Says: 
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I now come to the assumption that the 
turret ship Captain has proved Captain 
Coles right, and the Controller of the Navy 
and myself wrong; and I state with the 
utmost confidence that the Captain proves 
precisely the contrary, for she is in flat and 
open contradiction of all the crude ideas 
and early contentions of Captain Coles, and 
is a vindication of what the Admiralty have 
always believed and acted upon. -_ 
Has she a monitor’s free-board? No: her 
side is six feet high, and would have been 
eight feet but for an alarming blunder in 
calculation, the worst that I have ever 
known. It is satisfactory to know 
that, in spite of these drawbacks, the 
Captain has proved capable of going to sea, 
and has fought her guns when there was 
no enemy to attack her. 


Thus just a month before her 
loss Mr. Reed had no misgivings 
for her safety. We give him the 
benefit of the adjective ‘ alarming’ 
in our extract, the only word which 
could be tortured into a doubt as to 
her seaworthiness: the ‘pain and 
humiliation’! with which he now 
writes on the Navy are ex post 
facto, and we must deny his claim 
to have prognosticated the calamity. 
The trial of the ship’s seaworthiness 
was considered to be over, and 
without nursing or favour she was 
to compete with the rest of the 
fleet. This competition was to be 
chiefly as to her capability of keep- 
ing the sea with other ships under 
sail only, or with only slight assist- 
ance from her steam power. And 
here we must pause to remark on 
the reactionary tendency to which 
a false economy has led us in our 
iron-clad ships. Our first iron-clads 
were but lightly rigged, their sail- 
ing qualities being entirely subordi- 
nated to their steaming capacities ; 
but gradually the pressure to 
economise coal, and the traditions 
of our officers and men in favour of 
sailing, have led to an inordinate in- 
crease of sail power, until these 
conditions have been almost re- 
versed, and our iron-clad fleet may 
be looked upon as huge sailing ships, 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine for November. 
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capable of steaming, it is true, at 
high speeds, but only for short 
periods. At the same time the 
centre of gravity of the ships has 
been raised, until it is now found 
that in our recent examples of the 
Monarch and Hercules, and still 
more remarkably in the Vanguard, 
Audacious, Invincible, and Iron 
Duke, Mr. Reed’s latest construc- 
tions, ‘ stability’ has been sacrificed 
to steadiness to such a degree as to 
induce a serious doubt whether they 
are free from the danger of follow- 
ing the example of the Captain, and 
capsizing in a sudden squall. The 
attempt to make sailing ships of 
our iron-clads we hold to be simply 
a reactionary blunder, with no re- 
deeming feature to palliate it. As 
to the Captain herself, it was clearly 
shown by Captain Coles’s letters 
published after her loss, that all on 
board the ill-fated ship were fully 
bent on proving her capability as a 
sailing vessel, and this tendency, 
developed by the Admirals in 
their trials of sailing, carried out, 
we presume, by the desire of the 
Admiralty, was undoubtedly one of 
the principal causes of her loss. 
We have now brought the his- 
tory of the Captain down to the 
period of her sailing from Gibral- 
tar on August 19 on her last cruise, 
with the fleet under the command 
of Sir Alexander Milne. They were 
employed in that vague mission, 
sounding so strange to non-nautical 
ears, called ‘looking for a gale of 
wind,’ and all went well till Sep- 
tember 6. On that day there was 
a nice breeze, and the Admiral 
went on board the Captain to in- 
spect her; at one o’clock, the breeze 
having freshened, the signal was 
made to ‘Try rate of sailing,’ the 
Admiral remaining on board. This 
trial Jasted till 5 p.M., and the only 
remarkable part in it was that the 
‘heel ’ of the Captain appeared to 
have been somewhat more than 
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usual. At 5.30 the Admiral went 
on board his own ship, and the 
topsails of the fleet were shortly 
afterwards double-reefed by signal. 
Before the Admiral left the Captain 
he had ordered the steam to be 
raised, and the funnel to be got up. 
Those who know what an Admiral’s 
inspection is, and how ‘all hands’ 
on board a ship inspected are kept 
at work to try their efficiency, will 
understand that the Captain’s 
officers and crew had had a hard 
day of it on the 6th of September : 
we mention this, as it may probably 
account for early ‘night orders’ 
on the part of Captain Burgoyne, 
and a reluctance to disturb the 
watch to reef again by the officer of 
the first or 8 to 12 watch. We 
shall never now know who this 
officer was, as the survivors could 
not tell us; but it is certain that 
during his watch the breeze fresh- 
ened considerably, and one squall 
in particular was so heavy as to in- 
duce nearly every other ship to 
reef. At midnight the Captain 
was still under her double-reefed 
topsails, and fore-top staysail; and 
then, or shortly afterwards, Captain 
Burgoyne was himself on deck. 
The rest is soon told: while the 
middle watch was being mustered, 
at a quarter or twenty minutes past 
twelve, a heavy squall struck the 
ship, and almost instantaneously, 
notwithstanding prompt orders to 
let fly topsail sheets and halliards, 
the ship was not only on her beam 
ends, but had turned bottom up, 
and in less than five minutes after- 
wards she had sunk, leaving only 
about a score of men struggling 
in the angry sea, endeavouring to 
reach some of the boats which 
had washed off the hurricane deck 
as she capsized. The harrowing 
story of shipwreck it is needless to 
repeat ; the eighteen men who were 
alone saved in the launch did their 
utmost to save their captain and 
comrades by jeopardising their own 
lives; but we cannot pass by without 
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a tribute the sublime heroism of 
poor Burgoyne at that awful mo- 
ment, as we picture him with diffi- 
culty clinging to the bottom of the 
pinnace in a stormy sea, yet still 
cool and collected, giving orders to 
the men in the launch to ‘ hold on 
to their oars,’ and materially assist- 
ing their ultimate safety, while com- 
paratively regardless of his own 
fate. Mr. May, the gunner, and 
his seventeen men were soon driven 
before the gale on to the coast of 
Spain, where they landed safely in 
a few hours. 

It is remarkable, as showing the 
suddenness of the catastrophe, as 
well as the confidence felt by all on 
board in the safety of the vessel, 
that the whole of the watch below 
had gone to their hammocks, al- 
though it was only twenty minutes 
past twelve, and they had not been 
technically relieved, while the seven- 
teen men saved belonged to the 
starboard or middle watch. Mr. 
May, the only officer saved, had 
been aroused by the uneasiness of 
the ship some time before, and for- 
tunately for himself, his sense of 
duty had led him to get up and look 
to the security of the guns in the 
turrets, and he escaped through the 
pointing hole as the ship went over. 
The Captain sank in the midst of 
the fleet, yet there was none to 
save ; and she was not missed until 
the next morning, when the ships, 
which had been somewhat scattered 
by the tempest, were counted, and 
instead of eleven sail only ten 
could be found. There was little 
alarm at first,’ but the ships were 
dispersed to look for the absent one, 
and before long pieces of her hurri- 
cane deck, of her boats, and other 
débris were picked up; and then, 
alas! the true state of the case became 
apparent. Thatthe Captain had gone 
down with all hands was more than 
feared—it seemed almost acertainty, 
until a ray of light shone as the few 
saved were discovered by communi- 
sation with the shore. The shock 
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in England when the terrible news 
reached home was immense, and 
the naval world was astonished be- 
yond measure at realising the possi- 
bility of a ship of 4,272 tons cap- 
sizing. For days the newspapers, 
crowded as they were with war 
news, were deluged with letters 
from ship-builders and distinguished 
naval officers on the loss of the 

Captain; and the reasons given to 
account for it were frequently more 
original and ingenious than practi- 
eal. The carrying too much sail, 
the double bottom, the top weight 

the turrets, the hurricane deck 
acting as a sail, the round bottom, 
the absence of a keel, the high 
centre of gravity, and general want 
of stability, all in turn came in > 
their share of discussion ; but eve 
before the Court-Martial had met, 
there was considerable agreement 
among these authorities as to the 
cause of her loss, which the Admi- 
ralty expressed their determination 
to sift fully by the Court-Martial 
to be held according to custom on 
the survivors. 

The Court-Martial assembled at 
Portsmouth on September 27, under 
the presidency of Admiral Sir 
James Hope, in whom, as in the 
other admirals and captains who 
formed the Court, the Navy had 
every confidence. The Court sat 


for six days, and after adjourning 
from day to day for four days more, 
came to the following judgment, 


which by the rules of na 
martial was unanimous. 


The Court, having heard the evidence 
of Mr. James May relating thereto (the 
loss of the ship), and that of the remain- 
ing survivors, and such other evidence 
as they deemed necessary, and having de- 
weighed and considered the 
whole of the evidence before them, do find 
that her Majesty's ship Captain was cap- 
sized on the morning of September 7 by 
the pressure of sail, assisted by the heave 
of the sea, and that the amount of sail 
carried at the time of her loss (regard 
being had to the force of the wind and the 
state of the sean) was insufficient to have 
endangered a ship endowed with a proper 
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amount of stability. The Court further 
find that no blame is attributable to Mr. 
James May, gunner of the second class, and 
the survivors of the Captain, for her loss, 
and the Court do fully acquit them of all 
blame, and the said Mr. James May and 
the other survivors are fully acquitted ac- 
cordingly. The Court before separating find 
it their duty to record the conviction they 
entertain that the Captain was built in 
deference to public opinion as expressed in 
Parliament and through other channels, 
and in epposition to the views and opinions 
of the Controller of the Navy and his de- 
partment, and that the — all tends 
that the Controller of the Navy and his 
department generally disap proved of her 
construction. It further appearing in evi- 
dence that before the Captain was received 
from the contractors a grave departure 
from her original design had been com- 
mitted, whereby her draught of water was 
increased by about two feet, and her free- 
board was diminished to a corresponding ex- 
tent, and that her stability proved to be dan- 
gerously small, combined with an area of 
sail under these circumstances excessive, the 
Court deeply regret that, if these facts were 
duly known and appreciated, they were not 
communicated to the officer in command of 
the ship; or that, if otherwise, the ship 
was allowed to be employed in the ordinary 
service of the fleet before these facts had 
been sufficiently ascertained by calculations 
and experiment. 


We have dealt freely with the 
evidence given before the Court- 
Martial, and we have no wish to 
allude toit further. Of the sentence 
we will only say that although 
clearly representing a compromise, 
it states as fairly as possible the 
true facts of the case. 

It is a curious fact that Sir James 
Hope should have been President 
of the Court-Martial, for he is 
ne the very few officers of the 

Navy “who have had practical expe- 
rience of being capsized in a ship. 
We believe that we are correct in 
stating that when Admiral Hope, 
as a young Commander, was in 
command of the Rucer, a 12-gun 
brig, thirty-five years ago, she was 
actually thrown on her be am ends in 
a hurricane in the West Indies, and 
that the gallant Admiral and his 
crew were on her side and bottom 
for several hours, until 


she for- 


G 
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tunately righted. We have al- 
ready contrasted cases such as this 
with that of the Captain’s sudden 
disappearance: the latter can in all 
its completeness only be accounted 
for by her turrets having fallen out 
bodily as she turned bottom up. The 
Captain has gone to the bottom in 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms 
water, and there she will remain for 
ever, although there have not been 
wanting suggestions as to the possi- 
bility of raising her. We fear that 
this hope may be dismissed as chi- 
merical. Modern mechanical science 
has indeed done much, as in the 
case of the Atlantic cable, in rais- 
ing what was thought to be ut- 
terly lost, from the vasty deep: 
on the other hand the Amazon, 
sunk four years ago close to our 
shores in twenty-six fathoms water, 
has been allowed to remain in her 
ocean bed without an endeavour 
to get her up; and the practical 
difficulty of getting any light for 
the divers to work by at depths 
of more than twenty-five fathoms 
has, we believe, hitherto proved 
insuperable. 

Some statistics as to the loss of 
life in the Captain, and the conse- 
quent destitution which the ‘Captain 
Relief Fund’ is endeavouring to mi- 
tigate, may not prove uninteresting. 
Her complement was 500; and as the 
supposed ‘ship of the future,’ the 
greatest exertions had been made 
by officers to belong to this crack 
ship. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and Lord Northbrook lost 
sons in her, the Marquis of Huntly 
lost a brother, and many other 
good families were represented 
among her officers. In all 480 
souls were lost, 116 of whom have 
left widows, the mothers of 199 
futherless children. Besides these 
natural dependants, it has been 
ascertained that about 120 fathers, 
mothers, or relatives of the sea- 
men drowned owed their subsist- 
ence to their exertions, 

The state of destitution in many 
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of our seaports, by the death of 
so many bread-winners, has been 
represented as terrible, and the 
object of the ‘ Relief Fund’ will 
be as far as possible to remedy 
the distress by continuing the pay- 
ments which would naturally have 
been made by the seamen to their 
relatives. The system of allotment 
of half-pay during service prac- 
tised in the Navy renders this a 
comparatively easy task, and is not 
liable to abuse. The Admiralty 
have come forward with a year’s 
pay from the Greenwich Hospital 
funds for the widows; but those 
who are acquainted with the crimps 
and harpies which infest our sea- 
ports will regret that this well- 
meant boon was so hurriedly be- 
stowed in a lump sum, giving an 
opportunity for waste and misap- 
plication of the bounty. The Relief 
Fund may, however, be depended 
upon to relieve the distress with 
discriminating impartiality. We 
believe that it is in contemplation to 
assist the families of officers; and 
we know that Captain Cowper 
Coles has left a wife and nine young 
children who were dependent on 
his talents, and it would be a dis- 
grace to the country were they 
insufficiently provided for. We 
cannot believe that a country which 
has raised a sum of more than a 
quarter of a million for the sick 
and wounded caused by a war in 
which we have no part, will fail 
in the obvious duty of providing 
for her own children. To our sea- 
men we owe it that we are secure 
in our ‘ silver coasted isle.’ 

We have only space for a few 
remarks on the great naval question 
which the loss of the Captain has 
again raised, as to the advantage of 
having sea-going turret ships in our 
Navy. The turret is now admitted 
to be the most formidable engine for 
coast defence. In these vessels, not 


built for sea-going purposes, the all- 
round fire can be united with the 
small mark which a low ship offers 
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to an enemy’s shot, and we have 
already many of this class of vessel 
afloat or building in our navy. 
Afloat we have the Royal Sovereign 
and Prince Albert, the Cerberus (built 
for the Victorian Government), and 
the Abyssinia and Magdala for the 
Indian Government; besides these 
we have building the G Hatton, Thun- 
derer, Devastation, and Fury, most 
formidable vessels, intended to carry 
12 inches of armour-plating, and 
30-ton guns. Contracted for this 
year are the Hecate, Cyclops, Gorgon, 
and Hydra, which are of a similar 
character, although we have had no 
information of an accurate nature 
about them. It will thus be seen 
that we have afloat or building 
thirteen coast-defence turret ships 
belonging to the British Empire, 
and the turret principle may be 
considered as adopted by this 
country. As sea-going turret ships 
we have the Monarch, Scorpion, and 
Wivern: the two latter are well 
known as the ‘ Confederate Rams,’ 
bought by our Government during 
the American war; they are under 
2,000 tons, and weak ships with low 
free-board, and they can scarcely be 
considered to be seaworthy. As 
an ocean cruiser we are therefore 
reduced to Mr. Reed’s ship, the 
Monarch, the ship selected to 
carry Mr. Peabody’s remains to 
America when she was accompa- 
nied by the United States’ ship 
Plymouth ; and we cannot do bet- 
ter than to give an extract from 
the report of Captain Macomb, of 
the Plymouth, to his Secretary of 
the Navy on her sea-going qualities. 
The report is dated January 28, 
1870, and Captain Macomb sums 
up as follows: ‘ Under all circum- 
stances, during the voyage, she has 
proved herself a capital sea-boat, 
and capable of sailing or steaming 
round the world unattended or un- 
escorted. Altogether I consider 
the Monarch the most formidable 
and effective iron-clad vessel of war 
for ocean service in the world.’ 
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This is no faint praise, and it has 
been fully endorsed by the reports 
of our own officers. The only ob- 
jection raised by Captain Coles to 
the Monarch was that her free- 
board was unnecessarily high, and 
that in consequence she was too 
conspicuous a target, and _ the 
armour plating was distributed 
over too great a space: owing to 
these causes, to obtain the same 
protection and armament as the 


Captain, she was obliged to be 
nearly 1,000 tons larger. The 


question as between the Captain 
and Monarch had been narrowed 
to that of low v. high free-board ; 
and it would now seem as if Coles 
was mistaken, and that the four- 
teen feet side of the Monarch was 
not unnecessarily high. Taking 
the Monarch, then, as our standard 
sea-going turret ship, although we 
should be glad to see her sail power 
reduced, and some minor altera- 
tions made in her, what advantages 
does she possess over our broadside 
iron-clads? In the first place the 


Monarch alone in the fleet car- 
ries 25-ton guns; the heaviest 
guns which it has been found 


practicable to place in any of our 
broadside ships being in the Her- 
cules, which carries 18-ton guns, 
and this only after an immense 
amount of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended to enable the heavy guns 
so placed to be worked at all, 
while the turntable and turret 
allow of the Monarch’s 25-ton guns 
being worked with the greatest 
ease. Again, the Monarch’s guns 
being placed in a central position in 
the middle of the ship are removed 
from the reach of the waves, and 
can be fought in all weathers when 
any broadside ship’s ports would be 
flooded; the area of her guns 
knows no limit but that of the 


ship’s rigging and fittings, and they 
can be fought on either side of the 
ship. The system of aiming in the 
turret has considerable advantages 
over the broadside : 


in the former 
G2 
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the captain of the gun is able by a 
momentary exposure to get a full 
view of his adversary ; in the latter 
he stands at twelve or fifteen feet 
from the port, which is already 
blocked up by the gun, and his only 
chance of aim lies in obtaining a 
flying glimpse of his opponent as 
the rolling of the ship brings his 
view on with her; this is to be 
done in the smoke and din of 
battle: and when we add that the 
turret principle enables the sights 
to be larger and farther apart than 
the broadside gun, we shall see 
that in the aiming part alone we 
have almost overwhelming advan- 
tages for the Monarch. Another 
important point is that the turret 
with its two guns laid together 
gives a naturally concentrated fire, 
which it is the great endeavour to 
produce by an elaborate arrange- 
ment in broadside ships. Again, 
the turret has an advantage in the 
extreme smallness of port neces- 
sary, as the turret and gun are 
trained together, and the men are 
consequently more protected. 

We have not now before us the 
data for comparing the extent of 
side required to be plated on ships 
of equal size of the turret and broad- 
side principle respectively, but it is 
generally supposed that the turret 
has considerable advantages in this 
respect: certain it is that the ar- 
mour of the Monarch’s turrets is 
stronger and thicker than the side 
of any broadside ship. 

We have given a good many rea- 
sons for the advantages which we 
suppose the turret system to possess: 
let us now see what has been urged 
against it. The chief objections, of 
which we may take Mr. Reed as 
the able spokesman, are that ‘ the 
middle of the upper deck of a full- 
rigged ship is not an eligible posi- 
tion for fighting big guns.’ He 
then appeals to a seaman’s preju- 
(ices as to the ‘maze of ropes’ 
which surrounds the turret, and so 
on. We at once admit that there 
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is considerable force in this argu- 
ment, especially in the case of the 
Monarch; but she could be mate- 
rially improved by being fitted with 
tripod masts, which would get rid 
of the standing rigging; and the 
whole case assumes that we are to 
sacrifice the fighting qualities of our 
ships to their masts and sailing 
gear, which we are not prepared to 
do. A more real objection is the 
loss of a right ahead fire from the 
Monarch’s turret guns, owing to her 
forecastle ; but this deficiency has 
been met by her two forecastle 64- 
ton guns, protected by armour. 
After all, the broadside ships are in 
the same difficulty with respect to 
a right ahead fire from their pro- 
tected batteries, the plan which has 
been adopted in most of our recent 
ships being an indented or recessed 
side, through which a port ‘looks’ 
nearly ahead. There are two objec- 
tions to this arrangement: firstly, 
it requires that a gun should be 
moved from its broadside port into 
this recess—rather an awkward 
job we should imagine in action; 
secondly, we have the authority 
of Admiral Farragut for the opi- 
nion that these indentations would 
in action cause shot and shell 
to glance towards the port, which 
would thus become a dangerous 
shell trap. Another argument of 
Mr. Reed’s is that in a mélée the 
Hercules could fight. four 18-ton guns 
on each broadside, the Monarch only 
two 25-ton guns: we accept this as 
an advantage for the broadside 
ship, but it is a rare occurrence for 
a ship to be attacked on both sides 
at once. When he further argues 
that a ship armed with ‘numerous 
light guns’ might prove more than 
a match for the turret ship, we can 
scarcely imagine him to be serious, 
and we feel inclined to ask whether 
we are to go back to the Great 
Harry and the infaney of the Navy. 
One more objection has been put 
prominently forward—it is the risk 
of the turret being jammed by a 
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shot and unable to revolve. This 
is a question which we thought had 
been answered in the negative by 
the experiment of the 12-ton guns 
of the Bellerophon against the Royal 
Sovereign’s turrets; but Mr. Reed 
does not consider this trial as con- 
clusive, on account of no shot having 
in his opinion struck the most vul- 
nerable place. As this is a ques- 
tion which touches the whole value 
of the turret system both for sea 
and coast service, and as we have 
seen that we are to be the possessors 
of sixteen turret vessels, it would 
appear that if there is any doubt on 
this point it would be advisable to 
cause other experiments to be made 
with the view of setting the matter 
finally at rest. Taking all the ob- 
jections together, with the exception 
of the last, we cannot suppose that 
they will have much weight in 
counterbalancing the numerous ad- 
vantages of the turret ship as a 
fighting machine, and we have seen 
that in the Monarch we have already 
a thoroughly good sea-boat on the 
turret principle. 

We have not here alluded to 
‘Rams,’ as being out of our sphere. 
The ram question is of the highest 
importance, but there is no reason 
why every turret ship should not 
also combine all the essentials of a 
powerful ram. The turret ship 
without masts, with all-round fire 
and low free-board, is acknowledged 
to be the ship required for coast 
service ; for sea-going purposes we 
should have a somewhat similar 
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vessel, but with higher free-board 
and masts, the former to be cer- 
tainly not less than 10 feet, and the 
latter only to spread an amount of 
canvas equivalent to that allowed 
to our ocean packets. 

We are anxious that the lessons 
of the Captain’s loss should be learnt 
aright, and as we read them they 
are as follow : 

Our first lesson is not to attempt 
too much in a ship. This is a na- 
tional failing. Ships built for speed 
under steam are so loaded with 
guns and masts as to turn out heavy, 
sluggish craft; and whether in a 
man-of-war, an ambulance, or a 
cavalry soldier, so many things are 
considered absolutely indispensable, 
that the principal requirements of 
efficiency are sacrificed in the hope 
of attaining an ideal perfection. 
In the low free-board turret ship 
Captain we overloaded her, we 
overmasted her, we _ oversteadied 


her at the expense of her stability, 


and she went down from our having 
lost sight of the essential requisites 
in indulging sailors’ whims and yain 
ivalries. We have learnt that low 
free-board turret ships for ocean 
service are not seaworthy; that all 
our recent iron-clads are over- 
masted, and that their spread of 
canvas should be at once reduced ; 
and that the centre of gravity in 
our newest ships has been raised 
so much to produce steadiness that 
their stability has been seriously 
compromised. 


E. R. F. 
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ANNALS OF A BORDER COUNTY. 


. EREFORDSHIRE : - sheeld 
t and speere,’ sings an old 
rhyming topographer ; but these are 
certainly not the terms in which 
we should now depict the smiling 
cider county. The spears have been 
long ago turned into pruning-hooks, 
and the swords into plough-shares; 
and as for the shields, we can only 
find them now defuncta bello, and 
fraught with heraldic blazonry on 
tombs, or in the windows of church 
and ancient manor house. Grass- 
grown camps and a host of ruined 
castles alone attest the struggles of 
which this border land for many 
centuries was the scene. The pea- 
santry are singularly meek and 
amenable to law, possessing few 
Celtic characteristics, and no war- 
like traditions or ballads whatever. 
Indeed, were it not for the ‘ torti 
crines et colorati vultus’ which 
attracted the notice of Tacitus, as 
they still do that of the tourist, we 
could hardly believe that they are 
the descendants of the fierce Silures 
whom neither arms nor arts could 
tame, and who compelled the Ro- 
mans to accept the Severn as the 
western boundary of their empire. 
As might be expected in a hilly 
country like Herefordshire, the 
camps, both Roman and British, are 
very numerous. Not one of the 
many points of vantage but seems 
to have been occupied for military 
purposes, and we may add that 
these ancient sites deserve to be 
visited as much by the tourist in 
search of the picturesque as by the 
antiquary. Nowhere else within the 
county can such magnificent pros- 
pects be obtained as from the sum- 
mit of the Herefordshire Beacon, a 
British camp of unusual magnitude 


1 Another camp, near Verulamium (St. 
Words and Places, second edition, p. 314. 

? Their commencement was probably as early as the time of Agricola. Poste, 
Britannic Researches, p. 20. 


on the Worcestershire border, and 
from Oldbury Hill, near Woolhope, 
where the Romans had an important 
station. It is worth noticing that 
the name of their most eminent 
leader, Ostorius, has been preserved 
in Oyster hill,' near Hereford : while 
in Caradoc, an entrenchment in the 
parish of Sellack, there is a memorial 
of his opponent Caractacus. 

But semi-civilised Britain seems 
to have been an easier prey to 
the Saxon invader than barbarous 
Britain had been to the Roman. For 
the Saxon conquest of England was 
not the result of a single over- 
whelming raid planned and carried 
out by a warlike and united nation, 
but rather of a series of uncon- 
certed descents made by indepen- 
dent tribes at intervals extending 
over several centuries.? By degrees 
the interior was annexed, each 
chieftain seizing on the territory 
which bordered upon hisown. The 
land thus occupied became an ex- 
tensive Saxon state, and was known 
as Myrcena land—‘the land of the 
borderers ’—Latinised into Mercia, 
and still preserved in our language 
by the term Marches. In this 
gradual manner the Saxons pushed 
their way inland from the sea-coast, 
and, before the sixth century had 
closed, they had crossed the Severn 
and established some sort of military 
station at Hereford (the ford of the 
army), and perhaps made a royal 
residence at Kingsland on the 
northern side of the Wye. The 
tribe which occupied Herefordshire 
were the Hecanas; and to their 
chieftain or ealderman, Merewald, 
fourth son of the Pagan king Penda, 
they owed their conversion to Chris- 
tianity at the close of the seventh 


Alban’s), bears the same name. Taylor’s 
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In token of his zeal for 
the new faith he founded the church 
of Llanlieni, i.e. the Church of the 
Nuns, which, either in compliment 


century. 


to Leofric, a subsequent earl of 
Mercia, or by simple corruption 
and translation, has become Leo- 
minster. 

But the most celebrated of the 
Saxon kings before Alfred was Offa, 
whose palace, on the site ofa Roman 
camp, was at Sutton, four miles 
north of Hereford. No vestiges of 
it remain, though in Leland’s time 
there were still some ruins, and not 
long ago a curious silver ring was 
found i in digging “in the spot ‘called 
Offa’s Cellar. How Offa strove to 
increase his kingdom by annexing 
that of his neighbour Ethelbert— 
how he failed to do so by force of 
arms, and then sought to effect it, 
more Austriaco, by marriage—how 
on the night before the nuptials the 
royal bridegroom was treacherously 
slain, are matters on which the 
monastic chroniclers loved to di- 
late, partly, perhaps, because their 
Houses had profited by the remorse 
which followed the bloody deed. 
It is to Offa’s penance we owe the 
foundation of the Abbey of St. 
Alban’s and the enrichment of the 
Church at Hereford with a sump- 
tuous tomb erected over the remains 
of his royal victim. The blood of 
Ethelbert was indeed the seed not 
only of the Church but also of the 
city of Hereford. Troops of pil- 
grims laden with offerings flocked 
to the shrine of the murdered king. 
The hostelries were filled, for mar- 
vellous were the tales of miracles 
and cures performed at the Martyr’s 
tomb; and thirty years after his 
murder a stately stone fabric took 
the place of the earlier wooden 
edifice, and was dedicated to the 
memory of St. Ethelbert. 

The name of Offa has, however, 
been better preserved than that of 
his victim. The church built in 
honour of the latter perished through 
the violence of the Danes a few 
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years after its erection ; but the ex- 
tensive earthwork which Offa raised 
on the Welsh border—rather as a 
standing menace than as a defen- 
sible barrier—has survived the 
lapse of ten centuries. Offa’s Dyke 
consisted of a trench and mound, 
the latter about ten feet high, and 
formed the western boundary of the 
Mercian kingdom, which then in- 
cluded nearly the whole of the 
county. Traces of the dyke, which 
ran from the Dee to the Severn, 
may be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Kington, and especially at 
Lyonshall, Mansel Gamage, and 
Bridge Solers on the left bank of 
the Wye. 

The Danes never gained more 
than a very insecure footing in the 
west country, though they had the 
nominal sov ereignty of Mercia for 
about twenty years. Among the 
existing names of villages in Here- 
fordshire we do not find one solitary 
instance of the occurrence of the 
suffixes by, toft, thorpe or thwaite, 
which would indicate permanent 
residence. Wigmore, besieged by 
them in 921, may mean, as Mr. 
Wright suggests, the moor of 
the vikings; but we must de- 
cline to regard Dinmore (Dun mawr, 
stronghold) as equivalent to Dena- 
mere, the moor of the Danes. An 
inspection of the place as well as of 
the word forbids such a derivation. 
Thinghill recalls the Scandinavian 
Thingvellir ; Humber, a little village 
near Leominster, ‘keeps a Scythian 
name,’ in sound at least; and in 
Huntsholm, Brobury Scar, and per- 
haps in Holmer, we may detect 
traces of a Norse origin. 

The whole history of this period 
is very difficult to follow, and 
abounds in treacherous quicksands 
to entrap the unwary student; in- 
deed, we hardly find anysure ground 
until we reach the period of the 
Domesday Survey. From that in- 
valuable record we are able to form 
a pretty accurate notion of Here- 
fordshire at the time of the 
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Norman Conquest, including within 
the county the debatable district 
of Archenfield,! where the Celtic 
population still remained powerful. 

The Bishop and the Cathedral 
Church possessed rather more than 
one-tenth of the whole acreage, 
viz. 300 hides ; and to the ecclesias- 
tical property within the county 
must be added the lands belonging 
to two alien priories in Normandy, 
Cormeilles and Lyra (the latter had 
a cell among the forests on the 
astern side of the county, and its 
name still survives in Lyre Ocle), 
and the extensive possessions of 
the abbeys of Gloucester and Wor- 
cester,and the Priory of St. Guthlac 
at Hereford. 

Of the lay tenants in capite the 
most powerful were the Lacies, 
whose widespread domains are in- 
dicated by the lands called after 
their name in different parts of the 
county. Stoke Lacy, Mansel Lacy, 
Hom Lacy, and the mountain dis- 
trictof Ewyas Lacy, ‘ubi breve regis 
non currit,’ formed part of the pos- 
sessions of this house, which is now 
represented by the Devereuxes and 
Scudamores. Among other names 
of note in the Domesday list are 
those of Muchgros, whose eventual 
heiress married a Mortimer; Ger- 
non, the founder of a family which 
gave its name to Garnons, now 
the seat of Sir Henry Cotterell ; 
D’Abetot, whose descendants of 
gentle degree still lingered at Brom- 
yard till “the eig teenth century ; 
Tur stin, the undoubted ancestor ‘of 
the Lingens of Lingen; and lastly, 
Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, the 
history of whose house for three 
eventful centuries is in fact almost 
the history of Herefordshire. 

A large proportion of the county 
was at this period wood and waste, 
the latter term being applied not 
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merely to lands which had never 
undergone cultivation, but also to 
such as from depopulation and the 
miseries of war had been permitted 
to relapse into a wild condition. 
Agriculture was confined to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of towns 
like Hereford and Leominster ; here 
and there the hillsides were used as 
runs for flocks—the sloping pastures 
of Shobdon even taking their name 
from their use (Sceope-dun, i.e. 
Sheep-hill) ; but both baron and 
peasant chiefly depended upon the 
herds of swine which found their 
food in the extensive woods, and 
furnished bacon *for what was ap- 
propriately termed the larder. 

We can scarcely estimate the 
amount of forest land by what has 
survived the lapse of time, the de- 
mands of war, and the progress of 
agriculture; but if we analyse 
the local names which Domesday 
Book supplies, we find that a large 
majority are compounds of wood, 
coed, den, and hope (all suggestive 
of for est), or of fen, moor and mere, 
which equally indicate that the 
land was left in its natural state 
unreclaimed and unenclosed. 

Nor are there wanting other evi- 
dences. The traditions connected 
with Wormesley (the dragon’s field) 
and Wormelow (the dragon’s grave) 
have indeed died out ; but till lately 
there might be seen on the eastern 
end of Mordiford church the picture 
of a scaly monster with gaping 
mouth and outstretched wings, who, 
it was averred, once slew with his 
poisonous breath all that ventured 
nigh his lair. Modern sceptics pre- 
fer to think that it was no mighty 
saurian which in defiance of the 
laws of Darwinism had escaped the 
extinction of his species, but the 
embodiment of the fatal miasma 
which rose from the swamp formed 


' The district of Archenfield, on the western side of the Wye, between Hereford 
and Ross, is marked by the prevalence of Cymric names within its limits: e.g. Llan- 
warne, Llandinabo, Llangarran, Henllan (hodié Hentland), are neighbouring parishes 
nto whose designations the Celtic word for church or sacred ground (Llan) enters. 
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by the junction of the Penteloe, the 
Lugg, and the Wye, and disappeared 
when the stagnant waters had been 
drained by the practical piety of the 
monks. But if dragons became 
rare, the forests still teemed with 
wild animals, as such names as 
Wolphy and Wolferlow, Foxley, 
Broxwood, Brockhampton and Stag- 
bach abundantly testify. The 
Domesday Survey thinks it worth 
mentioning that, in the wild wood- 
lands round Wigmore, Osborn 
Fitz-Richard ‘venationem exercet 
et inde habet quod capere potest ;’ 
and even as late as 1280 John 
Giffard had licence to hunt wolves 
there. 

But field sports and feats of arms 
did not engage the whole attention 
of the Norman Barons. They were, 
in contradistinction to their Saxon 
predecessors, a castle-building race. 
‘To them, indeed, we owe nearly all 
the fortresses which, built to re- 
press the incursions of the Welsh, 
extend from Monmouth to Kington 
in an irregular chain. Nothing can 
be more interesting than to follow 
this line of defence, which leads 
through a wild and lovely country, 
untrodden by tourists, and in some 
parts accessible only to the pedes- 
trian. 

But we must forego the excur- 
sion even on paper, and refer the 
reader to the volume which Mr. 
Robinson has lately published, and 
which will be found an interest- 
ing and trustworthy guide! The 
county was almost as rich in 
monastic establishments as _ in 
castles, the most important religious 
houses being Wigmore Abbey and 
Leominster Priory. 

The former owed its origin to the 
Mortimers, who settled the brethren 
first in close proximity to their 
castle; but afterwards permitted 
them to remove a little farther 
northwards, because ‘the site was 
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too narrow and rough, the ascent 
to the church disagreeable, and the 
language of their neighbours very 
vulgar and coarse.’ In later times 
it would seem that their efforts 
after purity were either relaxed or 
unsuccessful. The charges against 
the last abbot include the crimes 
of simony, peculation, and notorious 
evil-living, besides the more venial 
offence of favouring a certain Canon 
Arbley, ‘whome he supported to 
karrye crossebowes and to goo 
whither he lusteth at any tyme to 
fyshyng and huntyng in the kynge’s 
forestes, parkes, and chases.’ The 
possessions of the Abbey were very 
great, and among the relics were a 
diamond valued at a hundred 
marks, and a piece of the true 
Cross. In riches of this kind, how- 
ever, Leominster Priory, a Bene- 
dictine house connected with the 
greater monastery of Reading, was 
pre-eminent. The reliquary com- 
prised ‘a portion of the linen that 
was wrapped around the body of 
Our Lord, of the sponge used at 
His crucifixion, of the rod of 
Moses; one of the stones with which 
Stephen was stoned, and some of 
the frankincense and myrrh offered 
by the Magi.’ The odour of sanc- 
tity ought indeed to have attached 
to the borough of Leominster ; for 
besides the Abbey, it could also 
boast of its ‘Holy Maid, which, as 
the fame was, lived only by angels’ 
food, and was enclosed within a 
grate of iron, unto whom, when 
the Prior said mass, the third part 
of the Host went, by miracles as it 
seemed, from the altar into the 
maid’s mouth.’ Some influential 
sceptics, however, caused the door 
of her room to be suddenly opened, 
when ‘ straightways the dogs fought 
for bones that were under the bed,’ 
and the maid (who was no maid) 
confessed that with the connivance 
of the Prior she drew to herself 


1 The Castles of Herefordshire and their Lords. By the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, 


M.A. London: Longmans. 
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the Host by means of a long hair 
from her own head, and attached to 
the sacred element. 

The Augustine canons had a cell 
at Wormesley, amid some of the 
most lovely woodland scenery in 
the county; and the situation of 
Abbey Dore, in the so-called 
Golden Valley,! was no less happily 
chosen by the Cistercians. Acon- 
bury, Flanesford, Crasswell, and 
Kilpeck were less imports int esta- 
blishments, but not without asso- 
ciations of special interest. 

Throughout the transition period 
from Romanism to Anglicanism, 
Herefordshire, in spite of its 
quondam Lollard leanings, seems to 
have maintained that neutral tint 
in religious opinions which was 
common to the greater part of 
England. Harley, Bishop of Here- 
ford, who had given in his adhesion 
to the State Church of Henry 
VIIL., was, it is true, deposed by 
Mary, but chiefly on the ground 
that he was a married man—a pre- 
judice in which her Protestant sister 
Elizabeth equally shared. Bishops 
Fox and Skipp were essentially 
moderate men, opposed alike to 
Romanism and Puritanism; and thus 
in the great struggle between King 
and Parliament, which was as 
much religious as political, the 
feeling of the county was, as it 
might be expected, decidedly royal- 
ist. Harley and Westphaling were 
almost the only names of note 
upon the side of the Parliament, 
while Scudamore, Coningsby, Croft, 
lingen, and Pye all lent their 
active and powerful support to the 
cause of Charles. 

Two incidents in the war—one 
on either side—must not be passed 
over unnoticed. The gallant de- 
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fence of Brampton Brian Castle by 
Brilliana, the wife of Sir Robert 
Harley, ranks beside the heroic 
deeds of the Countess of Derby and 
Lady Bankes, and is just the sort 
of story which Scott would have 
told with the skill that is born of 
vivid appreciation. But Lady Har- 
ley’s own letters,? often affecting in 
their homely pathos, have painted 
the daily life of the beleaguered 
household in a few graphic touches. 
In them we have before our eyes 
the Puritan mistress, weak in body 
but strongly assured of the justice 
of her cause ; and pious Mr. Pierson, 
ever ready with an apposite text or 
exhortation ; and the family doctor, 
cool, practical, and always cheerful ; 
and, last but not least, old Hackluyt, 
with his sense of the responsibility 
of his position tempered by the con- 
sciousness that he had seen what 
real war was in the German cam- 
paigns. It is a relief to know that 
the tender heroine was felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis. She lived to see 
her enemies retire baffied and dis- 
pirited, and died before they re- 
turned a few months later to sack 
and burn the castle and take her 
children prisoners. It was a bar- 
barous deed and one that every 
scholar must deplore, for within 
the walls was a noble library—a 
former Harleian collection—which 
thus was lost for ever to the his- 
torian and archeologist. 

A different scene was enacted on 
the other side of the county. 
Goodrich Castle, the picturesque 
ruins of which are familiar té the 
tourist of the Wye, was defended at 
this time by a deep moat on the 
landward side and by a resolute 
garrison under the command of 
Sir H. Lingen. Colonel Kyrle, a 


1 The Celtic names throughout the county have undergone strange metamorphoses 


in order to accommodate them to modern ideas. 
came Valle dOr and Golden Valley ; Rhyd Dwr (Water 


Thus Nant Dwr (Water vale) be- 
ford) appears as Red Door; 


Monydd Fferry (Bleak hill) is Anglicised into Money-farthing, and by more recent 
corruption St. Dubritius has been transformed into St. Devereux. 


2 Published by the Camden Society in 1854, with an interesting preface by the 
Rey. T. Lewis. 
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Roundhead uncle of the loyal Man 
of Ross, could make no impression 
upon it; and even Colonel Birch, 
the most successful of Cromwell’s 
generals in the West, confessed that 
he ‘might sit down long enough 
before it’ unless provided with an 
overwhelming force of artillery. 
The siege commenced in the month 
of March 1646, but it was not until 
the last day of July that the gallant 
defenders, having spent nearly all 
their ammunition, were forced to 
surrender. The account of the 
spoils somewhat resembles Falstaff’s 
tavern bill—‘ four barrels of powder 
and thirty barrels of beer, a hogs- 
head of claret and half a hogshead 


of sack.’ The Cavaliers were at 
any rate excellent commissariat 
officers. We must not dismiss 


Colonel Birch without remarking 
upon his almost unique success in 
making a fortune where most others 
lost one, and in preserving it unim- 
paired through the perils of the 
Restoration and the Revolution. 
The fair estate of Garnstone, which 
he purchased either with the booty 
found at Hereford or with the pro- 
ceeds of the episcopal revenues, still 
continues in the possession of his 
collateral descendants, the Birch 
Peploes. Since the Revolution of 
1688, when most of the gentry of 
Herefordshire declared in favour of 
the Prince of Orange, nothing has 
occurred in the county which has 
left a mark on the history of 
England, though Harley and Co- 
ningsby, two local worthies, at- 
tained for themselves a national 
reputation. 

To pass from deeds to dwellings 
is no very abrupt transition. We 
have already shown in some measure 
that the earlier annals of the county 
may be told by recalling the fortunes 
of its feudal castles: we may add 
that much of its medisval and later 
history will be found in the associa- 
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tions which cling around its manor 
houses. 

Of these Hampton Court possesses 
the first claim to notice. The ori- 
ginal building, cf which only the 
entrance tower and. chapel remain, 
was erected by Sir Rowland Len- 
thal, yeoman of the robes to Henry 
IV. and ancestor of Cromwell’s 
Speaker. The king himselflaid the 
foundation stone, and the knight de- 
frayed the cost of the building with 
the ransoms of the prisoners he had 
taken at Agincourt. The estate 
passed through an heiress to the 
Cornewalls of Burford, by one of 
whom it was sold in the reign of 
Henry VI. to Sir Humphrey Con- 
ingsby, a judge of the King’s Bench, 
Of his descendants one, Sir Thomas 
Coningsby, deserves remembrance, 
not only for the valour he displayed 
at the siege of Rouen,! but also for 
the hospital he founded at Hereford. 
He was the original of Sir Puntar- 
volo in Ben Jonson’s Every Man 
out of his Humour, and the players, 
by a clever stratagem, were able 
to act the character to the life. 
They contrived to procure a suit of 
the knight’s own clothes, and, 
attired in these, Sir Punto made his 
appearance on the London stage 
when his prototype was among the 
spectators. So accurate was the 
representation that Sir Thomas, 
doubtful of his own identity, started 
up and cried out, ‘ Am I Sir Thomas 
Coningsby or is that Sir Thomas 
Coningsby ?’ Fitzwilliam Con- 
ingsby, his son, wasa great sufferer 
in the royal cause. His estates fell 
into the hands of strangers ; Hamp- 
ton Court was left desolate, its 
owner an exile ; and his wife, the 
daughter of one of the noblest peers, 
Nevile Lord Abergavenny, had lite- 
rally to beg for bread from her 
grudging oppressors. The fortunes 
of the family revived in their grand- 
child, Lord Coningsby, about whom 


the Camden Society, in 1847. 
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we shall say a few words hereafter. 
Hisheiress brought Hampton Court 
to her husband, Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, less known as a 
Whig politician than as a political 
satirist. We can hardly believe 
what Horace Walpole tells us—that 
his pen ‘inflicted deeper wounds 
in three months on Lord Bath than 
a series of Craftsmen aided by 
Bolingbroke for several years could 
inflict on Sir Robert.’ To us his 
writings seem to be less satires than 
squibs — bright, fizzing missiles, 
meant rather for mimic fighting 
than for the real business of war. 
Perhaps his most telling hit was 
made upon an Irishman who had 
married the Duchess of Manchester ; 
but it was more facetious than fair 
to say of his compatriots : 
Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 
But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding. 

At Sir Charles’s death—it is be- 
lieved by his own hand—in 1759, 
Hampton Court became the property 
of his son-in-law, Lord Essex. It 
was sold in 1809 to Mr. Arkwright 
(son of the Inventor), who, as the 
story goes, surprised the auctioneer 
and bystanders first by the shab- 
biness of his appearance and then 
by outbidding everyone and offer- 
ing to pay the purchase-money in 
cash, consols, or India stock. 

The only house within the county 
which can vie with Hampton Court 
in interest is Hom Lacy, the seat 
of the Scudamores for sixteen gene- 
rations, and now of their remote 
descendant Sir Edwyn Stanhope. 
An abbey of Premonstratensian 
canons was founded there by Wil- 
liam Fitz-Warin, but this gave place 
to a mansion house built in the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
by his trusty squire John Scuda- 
more, whose great-grandson, Sir 
James, knighted for his valour at 
the siege of Calais, has been immor- 
talised by Spenser in the fourth 
book of the Faery Queen. His son, 
not less eminent for his piety than 
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for his learning, was raised to the 
Irish peerage by Charles I., and 
served the state as ambassador to 
France. He is chiefly remembered 
in the county by his timely re- 
storation of Abbey Dore Church, 
his munificence, and the encourage- 
ment he gave to orcharding and 
agriculture. The second viscount 
erected most of the present building 
in the reign of William III. It is 
imposing from its size rather than 
attractive in its features. The gar- 
dens are still kept up in the Dutch 
fashion then prevalent, and we can 
imagine Pope, who was a frequent 
visitor in later times, sauntering 
through the pleached alleys and 
trim parterres, as he meditated how 
best to sing the praises of the 
‘Man of Ross,’ or whet another 
shaft against the county god, the 
Timon of his bitter satire. Perhaps 
the praise and blame were alike 
extravagant, but the former has 
outlived the latter in spite of the 
proverb to the contrary. The name 
of John Kyrle is a household word 
among us, but who remembers the 
Duke of Chandos and ‘the com- 
fortless and tasteless ostentation’ of 
Cannons ? 

‘The eldest house of the Escuc- 
damours of Herefordshire was at a 
place called Penchirche in the Egge 
of the Dominion called Ewis Harold. 
Kentchurch, to which Leland here 
refers, is still in the hands of the 
Scudamores, and in the older part 
of the building may be seen some 
secret passages in the walls by 
which Owen Glendwr, the futher-in- 
law of Sir John Scudamore, is said 
to have eluded his pursuers. 

Rotherwas, the seat of the Boden- 
hams, ‘ was held so delightful a place 
that the proverb was current, as 
anciently of Corinth, 


‘ Everyone may not live at Rotherwas. 


But perhaps the explanation of the 
saying is to be found in the fact 
which Blount also mentions, that 
in his time it was ‘all mortgaged 
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and going to Ruyne through the 
misfortunes of the Family,’ which 
made many forgotten sacrifices for 
the cause of the Stuarts. Goodrich 
Court and Canon Froome are well 
worth visiting; the one for its 
unrivalled collection of ancient 
armour,' the other for its most in- 
teresting series of portraits in con- 
nection with the Hopton family. 
Most of the other mansions within 
the county are modern and unin- 
teresting. Stoke Edith is a large 
red-brick house built by the Foleys 
on the site of the loyal Linge n’s resi- 
dence, and decorated by the hand of 
Sir John Thornhill. Eastnor Castle 
is a fair example of Smirke’s adap- 
tation of Norman architecture to 
modern requirements, and less glar- 
ingly inconsistent with all principles 
of harmony than Downton, of which 
Mr. Payne Knight was the much- 
abused architect but well-satisfied 
occupant. Of Shobdon, Moccas, 
Sufton, Harewood, and Pengethley, 
it may be suflicient te say that they 
are of the Georgian type and era, 
and only serve to make us regret the 
structures which in most cases they 
superseded. 
Picturesqueness must 
sought in 
houses, conspicuous in 
white, which form 
specialties of the county. Weobley 
and Pembridge are collections of 
these quaint dwellings, whose pro- 
jecting gables, heavy barge-boards, 
and plastered wattling carry us 
back to a time when oak was plenti- 
ful and labour cheap. The dura- 
bility of the materials employed 
marvellous. There are extant houses 
built in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and still, so far as their tim- 


rather be 
the numerous timbered 
black and 


one of the 


ber is concerned, evincing no signs 


of decay. The axe glints from the 
surface .of their massive beams as 
from a close-grained rock, and even 
fire itself can make little impression 
upon wood seasoned by the lapse of 
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centuries. Dineley’s sketches, re- 
produced i in fac-simile in the very 
curious volumes lately published by 
the Camden Society, show us what 
the county has lost through the 
spirit of improvement rife since his 
time. But we still have in China 
or Cheney Court an almost perfect 
example “of the domestic architec- 
ture of the Tudor era; and in 
Brinsop Court, the moated grange 
of the Dansey family, are specimens 
of native oak such as this degenerate 
age could not produce, Attached 
to each house is a dismantled 
chapel, and the first-named has a 
series of panel paintings, represent- 
ing the Sibyls, of considerable 
interest. But the local style was 
not confined to dwelling houses. 
It had its fullest development in 
the Market-hall or Butter Cross of 
each little town, a building which 
in most instances has_ suffered 
largely from the Philistinism of its 
custodians. At Leominster, it is 
true, the taste and liberality of Mr. 
Arkwright have counteracted the 
barbarism of the aldermen, and 
the original edifice has been re- 
erected in another quarter of the 
borough with scrupulous care and 
fidelity. But at Hereford John 
Abel’s work has met with a harder 
fate. Defaced and plastered over in 
1750, the main part of it was re- 
moved only six years ago. We can 
no longer walk beneath its piazza 
and amuse our fancy with the 
Scriptural mottoes which each trade 
had painted over its department. 
Some of them were quaint enough. 
Thus the Skinners, the 
highest antiquity, referred the 
reader to Gen. iii. 21 for their divine 
origin and patron: ‘ Unto Adam 
also and to his wife did the Lord 
God make coats of skins;’ the 
Butchers quoted the Vulgate, 
‘ Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus, oves 
et boves’ (Psal. viii. 6, 7) ; and the 
Glovers less happily appropriated 


claiming 


? Now, or lately, on exhibition at South Kensington Museum, 
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as their motto, ‘They wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented ’ 
(Heb. xi. 37). 

Church architecture throughout 
Herefordshire can hardly be said to 
have a distinctive character. In 
the north and west of the county, 
wild and thinly inhabited districts, 
we meet with many small plain 
Norman or Early English churches, 
with wooden bell-turrets or low 
square towers, rising only to the 
ridge of the nave e roof. Occasion- 
ally the doorways are enriched with 
rude sculptures, as at Brinsop, 
Aston and Stretton Sugwas, but 
the massiveness of the timber and 
the absence of decoration are the 
most striking features. We have, 
however, in the little 
Kilpeck a gem of Norman art which 
can hardly be surpassed elsewhere. 
Standing close beneath the shadow 
of their ancient castle, it doubtless 


served as a chapel for the Lords of 


Kilpeck, and probably owed much 
of its beauty to their patronage and 
to the loving hands of the Bene- 
dictine monks who lived hard by. 
On the corbel table and doorway 
the quaint fancies of a Gothic mind 
have been lavished with astonishing 
profusion, and the interior, a double 
chancel terminating in a semi-cir- 
cular apse of three bays, is as per- 
fect in its proportions as ‘it is pure 
in its details. 

The churches of Moccas, Shob- 
don, and Ledbury present many 
interesting Norman features; and 
the font at Eardisley, with its 
curious carvings, has long been a 
puzzle to the antiquary and eccle- 
siologist. We must content our- 
selves with a_ bare 
Leominster Abbey Church, ‘the 
heaven-directed spire’ of Ross, the 
ancient effigies at Weobley, Dilwyn, 
Stretford, ‘and Clehonger, and the 
varied be sauties of Abbey Dore. 
Detached campaniles are common 
enough in Italy and Norway, but 
we know of very few English ex- 


church of 


mention of 
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amples out of Herefordshire, where 
some six or seven still remain. Of 
these, the belfry at Pembridge is 
perhaps the most peculiar. It is 
built almost wholly of enormous 
baulks of timber, in the form of an 
irregular octagon at the base ; above 
this are two square stages connected 
together and with the lower storey 
by steep tiled roofs, the whole termi- 
nating in a py ramidal wooden cap. 
The date of this curious structure 
appears to be the middle of the 
fourteenth century, almost coeval 
with the present church, in the 
construction of which there is no- 
thing to indicate poverty, the chief 
obstacle to church completion in 
these days. In nearly every church 
that has been named, we might 
almost say in all the more ancient 
churches throughout the county, 
may be found, concealed perhaps 
amidst dust and lumber, the monu- 
mental effigies of forgotten heroes, 
Burleys, Devereuxes, Verdons, 
Mortimers, Talbots, De la Beres, 
and Bohuns. Brasses are rare, for 
the monument carved out of stone 
or marble has proved wre perennius, 
as presenting less temptation to the 
thief and, we must add, to the col- 
lector. 

In looking through the list of 
worthies of Herefordshire we can 
hardly fail to notice the absence of 
all conspicuous names except those 
of warriors and statesmen. The 
history of the border land accounts 
aoe for the abundance of the 
former, but would also lead us to 
expect a proportionate number of 
poets to celebrate their deeds of 
prowess. Strange to say the min- 
strels of the western border are at 
the utmost only two in number: 
Phillips, a Herefordshire man in all 
but birth, who was inspired by 
‘cider’ to sing its praises; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
whose writings contain scarcely 
one allusion to her native county. 
Serjeant Hoskyns, whose experience 
of life is pithily summed up in the 
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family motto, ‘ Vincula da lingua, 
vel tibi lingua dabit,’ was rather a 
wit than a poet, though he has the 
high honour of having been the 
literary father of Ben Jonson ; and 
as to the rhymes which owe their 
origin to Robert Scudamore and 
Sir Herbert Croft, they can hardly 
claim to be considered poetry. In- 
deed, literature generally has not 
had many votaries in the county. 
Roger of Hereford is said to have 
been a distinguished astronomical 
writer in the reign of Henry II. 
Hackluyt, the Narrator of the 
Voyages, came of a good old family 
long seated at Eaton near Leomin- 
ster; and Guillim, the Herald, be- 
longed to the diocese, if not to the 
county also. But Fuller seems to 
have been so hard pressed to make 
up a respectable list of writers 
that, in humorous despair, he has 
included in it the names of the 
skilful penmen Davies and Gethen. 
The former, he tells us, ‘had also 
some pretty excursions into poetry, 
and could flourish matter as well as 
letters, —with what success may be 
inferred from the epigram which 
his works provoked :— 


Thuscus writes faire, without blurre or blot, 

The rascall’st rhimes were ever read, God 
wot; 

No marvell, many with a swan’s quill 
write, 

That can but with a goose’s wit endite. 


In later times the list has 
been somewhat extended. Thomas 
Blount acquired and retains no 
little fame as a legal antiquarian ; 
and we believe that Dr. John Beale, 
the learned writer on Herefordshire 
Orchards, was a native of the county. 
We may also add the names of 
Johnes, the translator of Froissart ; 
Payne Knight, the scholar and 
critic, and his brother Andrew, the 
horticulturist; Uvedale Price, to 
whose picturesque taste Foxley still 
testifies; Henry Matthews, the 
author of the Diary of an Invalid, 
the delicate humour of which has 
some counterpart in the pages of 
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Talpa, written by his kinsman and 
neighbour Mr. Wren-Hoskyns, the 
witty Serjeant’s descendant. 

To the Judicial Bench Hereford- 
shire has given Sir Edward 
Clive, Sir Robert Tracy, and Sir 
William Gregory, all of them 
puisne judges of respectability ; the 
last was Speaker of the House of 
Commons at a somewhat critical 
period. Of Bishops who have been 
natives of the county, the names of 
Orleton and Croft are the most con- 
spicuous: to these must be added, 
Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, 
one of the translators of the Bible 
and writer of the Preface to the 
Authorised Version; and John Ross, 
who was elevated in 1778 to the 
See of Exeter. The latter was born 
at Ross, and has some reputation 
for critical scholarship, though his 
edition of Cicero’s Epistole ad 
Familiares is of no great value. 
Peter Pindar perversely mistook 
the prelate’s abstemiousness for 
parsimony, and lashed him in some 
stanzas in his account of the royal 
visit to Exeter: 


Now down long Vore Street did they cum, 
Zum hollowin and screeching zum, 

Now trudg'd they to the Dean’s; 
Beeaze the Bishop sent um word 
A could not meat and drink avoord, 

A hadn’t got the means. 


The satire was as unjust as it 
was ill-natured, and at the bishop’s 
death in 1792 it was clearly seen 
that his frugality was due to the 
highest motives. 


The stage has been largely in- 
debted to Herefordshire. 
was born at the Angel Inn, Here- 
ford, where his father, then a ca- 
valry officer, happened to be quar- 
tered, and William Powell was also 


Garrick 


a native of the same city. Nell 
Gwynn, ‘the mighty pretty soul’ of 
whose smiles Pepys had a share as 
well as King Charles, was an Here- 
fordshire lass; Kitty Clive—the 
best comedian of her time—married 
a younger son of a county family; 
and John Ward, who was buried in 
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Leominster churchyard in 1773, was 
an actor of some repute,and was also 
largely instrumental in restoring 
Shakespeare’s monument. But the 
chief boast of Herefordshire must 
be the Kemble family. Izaak Walton 
tells us that one of the name was 
martyred in the reign of Queen 
Mary, and on his way to the stake 
smoked a pipe of tobacco with mar- 
vellous equanimity, and that hence 
the term a ‘ Kemble pipe’ was long 
used to signify the last that was 
smoked before a company dispersed. 
Whether Roger Kemble, sometime 
manager of “the Kington theatre, 
claimed descent from the martyred 
smoker we know not; but if so, we 
might refer to this ancestor the 
grave dignity of his celebrated chil- 
dren—Sarah Siddons and her two 
brothers, John and Stephen Kemble. 


But it is upon the larger stage of 


life and in its busiest scenes that 
we must seek for the most eminent 
among the worthies of Hereford- 
shire. They were emphatically men 
of action. The very names of Bohun 
and Mortimer, Harley and Devereux 
earry back our thoughts to the most 
eventful periods of our country’s 
history, and it would be impossible 
éven to sketch their lives without 
encroaching on the historian’s part. 

We must, however, find 
for a word upon a worthy whose 
mame oecurs in no biographical 
dictionary. The fortunes of the 
Hampton Court family were at a 
low ebb when Thomas Coningsby, 
the heir, came of age in 1678 
and entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Leominster. Though a 
representative of the same borough 
for thirty consecutive years, and 
always a consistent supporter of the 
W hig party, his success was less 
due to political influence than to 
the happy accident which enabled 
him to save the life of William ITI. 
the day before the battle of the 
Boyne. The king, partly from gra- 
titude and partly from a belief in 
hisadministrative powers, made him 


space 
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a Lord Justice and associated him 
with Lord Sydney and Sir Charles 
Porter in the government of Ireland. 
In this position he showed much 
aptitude for finance, but unfortu- 
nately self-aggrandisement formed 
a prominent feature in his adminis- 
tration. Prior, of whom Coningsby 
had made an enemy and Harley a 
friend, lashed the former in some 
doggrel lines which were sung 
through the public streets, and 
branded him with such titles as 
‘Nero, tyrant, petty king,’ &c. 
Still, arbitrary and extortionate as 
his conduct had been, he was mainly 
instrumental in concluding the 
Treaty of Limerick, and for his skill 
in so doing was created in 1692 
Lord Coningsby of Clanbrassil. In 
Queen Anne’s reign he took little 
part in public affairs, but on the 
accession of the House of Hanover 
he opposed with great bitterness 
his county neighbour and rival 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, insisting 
that he should be impeached to- 
gether with Bolingbroke for in- 
trigues in the past reign. Lord 
Oxford was sent to the Tower, not 
much humiliated by the triumph of 
his foe; ‘when told that Lord 
Coningsby had said he would have 
his head, he replied, “I am sorry 
that I cannot return the compli- 
ment, for | would not have his at a 
gift.”’ Coningsby continued to be 
successful. He was appointed Pay- 
master of the Forces in 1716, and 
in 1719 was raised to the English 
peerage by the title of Earl Co- 
ningsby. His passionate style of 
eloquence was not suited to the 
calmer atmosphere of the Upper 
House, and he learnt that his rough 
fighting was no match against the 
skilful blows which ‘a saint in 
lawn’ could administer. Bishop 
Atterbury had expressed his regret 
that in foretelling the consequences 
of a certain measure he had proved 
a true prophet. Earl Coningsby 
remarked that ‘he did not know to 
what prophet the Right Reverend 
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Prelate could be likened, except to 
the Prophet Balaam, who was re- 
proved by his own ass.’ ‘As the 
noble lord,’ replied Atterbury, ‘ hath 
discovered a similitude in our 
manners, I am well content to be 
compared to the Prophet Balaam ; 
but I am at a loss how to make out 
the other part of the parallel. I 
am sure that I have been reproved 
by no one but by his lordship.’ 
Coningsby’s private life was em- 
bittered by constant warfare with 
his neighbours. He had purchased 
the manors of Leominster and 
Marden, formerly Crown property, 
and claimed to exercise therein all 
the rights and privileges of a king. 
Ansted, the herald, was employed 
in collecting evidences to substan- 
tiate this claim, but the records 
thus accumulated, though invalu- 
able to the historian, were worse 
than useless to the claimant. He 
became the victim of a monomania 
on the subject, and at length was 
committed to the Tower for the 
violent language he used to the 
Lord Chancellor in reference to his 
suit. Lord Coningsby never re- 
covered from this disappointment. 
He died in 1729 without male issue, 
and with him the peerage and the an- 
cient family which had held Hamp- 
ton Court for three centuries termi- 
nated. Another self-made man was 
the first Lord Carpenter. George 
Carpenter, who defeated the Jaco- 
bite insurgents at Preston in 1715 
and captured there the Lords Der- 
wentwater, Nithisdale, and Ken- 
mure, was the son of a small 
country gentleman whose  an- 
cestors had long resided in the 
parish of Dilwyn. He was sixty 
years a soldier, and passed through 
every grade, from a private to a 
general, his honours culminating in 
a peerage bestowed upon him in 
1719, and due as much to his hu- 
manity as to his courage. We have 
seen an historical song which in the 
last century was popular at the 
anniversary meetings of the Here- 
VOL. Il. NO. XIILL—NEW SERIES, 
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fordshire Society in London. Its 
doggrel lines preserve the memory 
of a— 
galiant Captain Dansey ; 

He trimm’d the jackets of the Dons 

In battle at Almanza. 
His sword ’s at Brinsop to be seen, 

A weapon true and trusty ; 
The Spaniard’s blood was ne'er wiped off, 

Which makes it look so rusty. 


But in later days two Hereford- 
shire heroes achieved a higher dis- 
tinction, and secured for themselves 
a place in Westminster Abbey. 
‘The first monument erected by 
Parliament to naval heroism,’ says 
Dean Stanley, ‘was the gigantic 
memorial of the noble but now for- 
gotten death of Captain Cornewall, 
in the battle off Toulon.’ Cornewall, 
who commanded the Marlborough, 
lost both his legs early in the 
action, but insisted on remaining 
upon deck until killed by the fall 
of the mainmast. Not far from 
Cornewall’s monument is that to 
his fellow-countryman General 
Stringer Lawrence, ‘a ponderous 
tomb,’ on which the hill of Trichi- 
nopoly is sculptured. Those who 
have read Lord Macaulay’s Life of 
Lord Clive—and who has not P— 
will remember that Lawrence was 
the first officer under whom the 
future conqueror of India served, 
and that he was quick to recognise 
and generous enough to proclaim 
the military talents of his brilliant 
subaltern. But we must close the 
catalogue, not for want of material, 
but because we have already left 
ourselves too little space to describe 
the natural features and products 
of the county. 
Blessed is the eye 
Between Severn and Wye. 

It rests indeed upon a fair and 
smiling Jand; a land of hill and 
dale, thicket and wood, of mountain 
streams and fertilising rivers, of 
steep sloping pastures dotted witha 
thousand sheep, and of rich moist 
meadows where red and white cattle 
stand knee-deep in the lush vegeta- 
Hi 
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tion, staring with bald faces and 
stupid bovine gaze at the infrequent 
passer-by. Here, sheltered from 
the fierce south-western gales, 
nestles an orchard with its rows of 
mossy apple-trees bending beneath 
the weight of their ruddy crop; 
there a hopyard hangs from pole to 
pole its graceful festoons of rich 
green foliage, breaking the bright 
monotony of the golden fields of 
corn. There is indeed another side 
to the picture, which we would 
gladly leave in shadow. The cot- 
tages, so quaint and charming ex- 
ternally, are often squalid enough 
within. The wind blows through 
the broken wattling and the ill- 
glazed casements; the rain drips 
from the saturated thatch ; the mud 
floor resists the influence of soap, 
but retains the water with provok- 
ing persistency. The clean hearth, 
the burnished pots and pans, the 
tall clock, the shining table—in a 
word, all the Lares and Penates 
whose presence imparts to the 
humblest place the sanctity of a 
home, are wanting. Low wages 
(partly paid in drink) and a super- 
abundance of cider combine with 
the natural indifference of landlords 
and their agents to perpetuate this 
sad state of things, and the pea- 
santry, to the manner born, lack or 
soon lose the energy to rise above 
it. Two hundred and fifty years 
ago, Rowland Vaughan, an enter- 
prising pioneer in the art of irriga- 
tion, complained, as most employer: 
still complain, of the apathetic 
nature of the rural population 
around him. ‘There bee within a 
mile and a halfe from my house (in 
the Golden Valley) every way five 
hundred poore habitations. As 
wountes or moles hunt after wormes, 
the ground being delveable, so 
these idelers live intollerablie by 
other meanes, and neglect their 
painfull labours by oppressing the 
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neighbourhood.’ Education has of 
late years effected some ameliora- 
tion, and the new blood which has 
come into the county has not only 
brought with it capital and enter- 
prise, but has given, by personal ex- 
ample, a stimulus to landlords, 
tenants, and peasantry alike. 
Agricultural societies are aiding 
the work in no small degree, and 
though ‘ Leominster ore,’ the name 
once given to the fleece of the Rye- 
lands sheep, is a forgotten source of 
wealth, yet Hereford cattle have 
the highest place in the butcher’s 
estimation, and farmers have learnt 
to regard the manufacture of meat 
as the most remunerative branch of 
their business, This will inevitably 
lead to better buildings, well- 
drained pastures, and more skilful 
servants, and thus in time, perhaps, 
to higher wages and more decent 
dwellings. It would certainly be 
difficult even now to find within the 
county a first-class farmer who 
‘salted down an old cow in the 
autumn, which, with flitches of fat 
bacon, supplied the family with 
meat until the spring;’! but the 
advantages of turnip-drilling and 
sheep-folding and artificial manures 
are not yet sufficiently known, and 
there is an evil tendency in some 
districts to discountenance high 
farming, because it interferes with 
the undue preservation of game 
Herefordshire profits larg ly by 
the tardy attention which has been 
given to the food supplies which 
may be drawn from our rivers. Hap- 
pily, legislation has not been guided 
by old Fuller’s belief, that in the 
Wye salmon are never oui of 


Season: 





Salmo non wstate novus, nec frigore desit : 
but we can scarcely hope that the 
measures taken to preserve and 
encourage the fish will bring back 
the good old times when ‘ a Here- 
fordshire seruant would surfet on 
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fresh salmon as oft as a North- 
Hampton-shire man on fatt veni- 
son,’ I 

son. 


Hops are cultivated extensively 
in the eastern and north-western 
parts of the county, but the ‘ auxi- 
liary poles’ upon which the poet 
Phillips describes them ‘ ascending 
spiral,’ are giving place to a sort of 
trelliswork of wood and iron wire, 
which makes the yards look like 
complicated aviaries of vast extent. 
Herefordshire hops do not com- 
mand the same high prices as those 
of Kent and Surrey, nor is brewing 
carried on very largely in the 
county. ‘ Weobley ale’ is no longer 
a proverb, the supply having ceased, 
perhaps, when the Reform Bill 
extinguished the demands of that 
rotten and thirsty borough, in which 
cider now reigns omnipotent. 

It may be thought that we have 
said too little in praise of the pro- 
duction with which the name of 
Herefordshire is most closely con- 
nected.' Cider certainly claims to 
possess two merits which must not 
be altogether ignored, viz. those of 
favouring both longevity and fecun- 
dity. Blount cites some instances 
of large families which had come 
under his notice well worth the 
attention of who meditate 
settling in the county : 

Mr. W™ Whittle, Vicar of Lemster, had 19 
children by one wife. 

Mrs. Bethel had 19 or 20. 

Mr. John Pye had 23 children by one wife, 
Blanche Lingen, who was 30 years old 
before she married. 

Tomkins’s grandfather had 32 children, all 
born in one chamber in Webley. 


those 


That the drink promotes _lon- 
gevity is a well-recognised fact. 
The Morris-dance of the ‘ Nest of 


Nestors’ has indeed been proved 


“1 Vaughan's Most . harsenel ineidilies: 
‘Down with the Weirs!’ most lustily. 
Kight’s daies in such manner as they 
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by Mr. Nichols not to have been 
performed in the presence of James I. 
(who was never in Hereford- 
shire), but the connection between 
cider and old age is the theme of 
many a local writer, and inspired 
the Vicar of Dilwyn, two centuries 
ago, with some quaint rhymes : 
Hearty Syder, that strong son of wood, 
In fullest tydes refines and purges blood ; 
Death slowly shall life’s citadell invade, 
A draught of this bedulls his scythe and 
spade. 
Eve's act if living had commuted bin 
Into another misbecoming sinn ; 
The crowned Bowle (if Reason would per- 
mitt) 
With her own Mate had made her frolick itt. 
She would have tasted, and the good old 
cause 
Of her Posterity had passed her Jawes. 
From what has been already 
said it may be readily inferred that 
Herefordshire has never been any- 
thing but an agricultural county. 
Camden indeed says that in his 
time Ross was famous for its smiths, 
and scorie are still to be found in 
the fields on most sides of the town, 
which is acquiring a reputation for 
the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements. A ‘ Rosse cappe ’ was 
thought a fitting present in the 
sixteenth ex sntury for a countess to 
give to _her son, and for a short 
period the manufacture of woollens 
was pursued at Hereford. But two 
great obstacles ever prevented 
much commercial progress being 
made: these were the distance 
from great markets and the condi- 
tion of the roads. Auditor Harley, 
younger brother of the first Earl 
of Oxford, was the first to improve 
the latter by the introduction of 
the turnpike system into the 
county, but before his time its ways 
were no more W jay s of pleasantness 





London, 1610. The author joins in the ery 
these Weares had bin in King Henry the 
he would have taken the like order 


with them as hee didde with Abbeyes and Monasteries.’ 


? There 


can be no doubt, from the frequent occurrence of the name ‘ vineyard ’ in 


manorial surveys, that grapes were extensively and profitably grown ; and it is recorded 
that a descendant of Bishop Skipp, resident at “Ledbury at the close of the 17th century, 
made both red and white wine from fruit of his own growth. 
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than were its paths those of peace. 
The clay loam which prevails 
throughout Herefordshire, a moist 
climate, and the constant alterna- 
tion of hill and dale, are of course 
unfavourable alike to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of good roads. 
Oxen had often to be employed in 
order to drag hapless coaches out of 
the deep ruts with which the high- 
ways abounded, and there is some- 
thing suggestive in the repeated 
injunctions given by Serjeant 
Hoskyns in writing to his house- 
keeper ‘to provide a good coach 
with four horses to meet him at 
Ross (only fifteen miles from his 
home), and above all to study the 
coach way; where to break hedges 
and how to avoid deep and dan- 
gerous ways.’ Even at the com- 
mencement of the present century 
a writer says that the roads were 
such as one might expect to meet 
with in the marshes of Holland or 
among the mountains of Switzer- 
land; and it was gravely debated 
not many years ago whether it 
would not cost as little to make 
the highway between Kington and 
Leominster navigable as to make it 
hard! Matters have improved of 
late years, and on the abolition of 
the turnpike trust in 1870 the 
roads in the Hereford district 
were surrendered to the county 
in admirable condition. We trust 
that some of our readers may be 
tempted to follow them. through 
the varied scenery of the border 
county, and explore for themselves 
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those scenes of beauty and interest 
to which we have done but scanty 
justice. 

A complete history of the county 
still remains to be written. . Ma- 
terials are ample, thanks to the 
zealous labours of a series of col- 
lectors, commencing with Silas 
Taylor and Thomas Blount in the 
seventeenth century, and terminat- 
ing with the late Mr. R. B. Phillipps, 
whose MSS., deposited at Belmont 
monastery, are rendered accessible 
by the liberality of their courteous 
custodians. The Rev. John Lodge, 
sometime Vicar of Bosbury, issued 
in1793some ‘Introductory Sketches 
towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire ; ’ and the Rev. John 
Duncomb, under the auspices of 
the Duke of Norfolk, published two 
volumes of a Parochial History, 
which, so far as it goes, is not 
without merit. To the works of 
Messrs. Havergal and Robinson— 
the one on the Cathedral and the 
other on the Castles—we would 
also refer; and we may add that 
the latter gentleman has more than 
half promised to carry down his 
researches to a later period, and 
give us a history of the Manor 
Houses of the County. 

Our own opinion is that a com- 
plete history can only be fitly exe- 
cuted by adopting the principle of 
the age, and entrusting it to an able 
editor who will receive and supervise 
the various contributions of those 
who take an active interest in the 
matter. C.J.R 
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THE TEMPTATION OF THE REVEREND STEPHEN 
HOLDFAST. 


By Dionysius 


Dramonp, M.D. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


I 


‘ STRY of St. Lazarus v. Hold- 

fast,’said a dapper littleclerk, 
coming up to Mr. Limpet, the junior 
counsel who had been retained for 
the Vestry. Mr. Limpet was an 
Evangelical busybody. Though a 
man of strict piety (hence the re- 
tainer), he liked the world, and he 
liked even better to hear what was 
‘doing in the world. As he looked 
at you through his gold spectacles 
you saw that he was in a state of 
chronic curiosity. 

The noble Hall—rich with legal 
trophies—was crowded, and there 
was some difficulty in arresting the 
seniors—Serjeant Puddle and Sir 
Godfrey Mallet,Q.C. Mallet’s name 
is still widely remembered—no man 
of higher intellectual endowments, 
or of more classical perfectness of 
speech, has of recent years adorned 
the English Bar. But he was armed 
with a lavish faculty of scorn, and 
his descriptions (of his own friends 
even) could be on occasion more 
emphatic and vivacious than polite. 

‘I can’t come,” he said to Limpet, 
when the junior approached him. 
‘I am in the very middle of my 
speech in Brown v. Buggins, and 
that idiot Marley will talk about 
eternal justice! Eternal justice 
be hanged!’ said the great leader, 
suddenly stopping on the floor, and 
confronting poor Limpet, who lite- 
rally shivered. ‘No man,’ he con- 
tinued, as he resumed his leisurely 
pace, ‘should be put on the bench 
who hasn't practised at the bar. A 
heavy bar practice does not blunt a 
man’s conscience, as you fellows 
suppose, but it shows him in the 
most convincing way how uncom- 
monly difficult it is to do justice in 


this world, what a ravelled web the 
whole business is, and how very apt 
you are to come to grief when you 
leave the beaten path and trust to 
divine illumination—doubling the 
confusion—intensifying the wrong. 
Give up eternal justice, my friend, 
if you are wise, and stick to the 
Judicature Act!—Yes, I’m just 
coming,’ he said to a clerk who 
hurried up to announce that Brown 
v. Buggins was called; and then, 
turning to Limpet, he added, ‘Who 
have you with you? Puddle, is it? 
Well, you’re quite safe to pull 
through, if you can only get him to 
hold his d d tongue !” 

With which piece of advice (it 
was all the Vestry got for the fee 
they sent him) the senior departed, 
and left Limpet to ferret out Puddle 
from a dingy bar, where he was 
stating a dilatory plea to a puisne 
judge (who had already mentally 
repelled it). Puddle was not ex- 
actly the sort of leader whom Lim- 
pet admired—for, to do the junior 
justice, he was scrupulously clean. 
I have no doubt that if, twenty 
years ago, you passed much of your 
time in Westminster Hall you must 
have known Puddle by sight. He 
was a loud, violent, blustering, in- 
coherent sort of mortal, who had 
entered a gentlemanly profession in 
the hope that it would make him a 
gentleman. The expectation was 
not realised. 

Then the two got into a cab and 
drove across to the Synod Hall, 
which Holdfast and his counsel had 
already reached. 


II 


Tue General Council of the Cal- 
vinistic Synod met in a building 
that was not improperly devoted to 
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church. It was one of the old 
churches which had belonged to 
the Establishment in the days of its 
supremacy, and the speakers were 
in the habit of appealing to the 
scenes which it had witnessed and 
the testimonies to which it had 
listened—very curious scenes and 
very singular testimonies. Here in 
the old days persecution had been 
extolled and intolerance justified— 
here in the later time the sins of 
the fathers had been visited upon 
the children, and the Church which 
had invoked the secular arm to put 
its enemies to silence had been 
silenced in turn. 

The President, or Moderator (as 
he is called), occupied a seat in the 
centre of the assemblage—similar 
in position and style to that which 
is occupied by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The body of 
the hall was filled by members, the 
galleries were appropriated to the 
public (which was characteristically 
feminine), and to the divinity stu- 
dents of the United Church, who were 
sometimes rather noisy in their mani- 
festations of welcome or dislike. 
The ‘ Highs’ sat on the right hand 
of the Moderator, the ‘Drys’ on 
his left. The former, who in this 
Synod (and since the Union of the 
Churches) were in overpowering 
force, represented the extreme or- 
thodoxy of the body, its narrowness, 
its exclusiveness, its fierce earnest- 
ness, its implacable devotion to the 
Calvinistic formulas. Dr. Gregory 
sat at its head. He was the trusted 
leader under whose generalship the 
party had achieved so many of the 
victories which are more damaging 
than defeats. His fine, classical, 
cleanly-chiselled face was the face 
of a scholar, of a gentleman, and of 

Velasquez has pictures 
of Grand Inquisitors for which Dr. 
Gregory might have sat—pictures 
(the g glow of lighted faggots light- 
ing up the sombre background) 
which immortalise the courtly arro- 
gance and sublime condescension of 
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the medieval priest. Dr. Gregory 
certainly would not have winced 
when the fire was applied to the 
end of an obstinate heretic—to do 
him justice, he would not have 
winced had it been applied to his 
own. .Most lovers of the fine arts 
admired this refined and thorough- 
bred ecclesiastic. They admired 
him as they admired a fine and well- 
preserved fossil. It belongs to a 
different world, we know; but then, 
what a capital specimen it is! The 
leader was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, but those who sat on the 
benches beside him and behind him 
betrayed few signs of culture or 
refinement. There were pleasant 
old gentlemen among them—plea- 
sant, shaggy, honest-faced gentle- 
men, with the bloom of the country 
upon their cheeks, and the air of the 
country about their clean-starched 
linen and carefully-brushed black 
coats—but these modestly occupied 
the back benches, and listened in 
silence to the eloquence of their 
chiefs. Dr. Gregory was supported 
on the right hand (as the reporiers 
say) by Dr. Butterwell and Mr. 
Brass, on the left by Dr. Downie 
and Professor Drumstick. The oc- 
cupants of this front bench, how- 
ever, were constantly moving about 
(as if they were not sufficiently 
conspicuous) and keeping up a fussy 
conversation with the clerks and 
the Moderator himself, whose grati- 
fied sense of dignity was not supe- 
rior, one might observe, to an occa- 
sional yawn. The numbers of the 
‘Left’ were insufficient to fill the 
benches allotted to them, and they 
looked chilly, depressed, and con- 
scious of defeat. Yet on the half- 
dozen benches immediately opposite 
the table were congregated a body 
of theologians, critics, and orators 
who would have graced any 
sembly in the world. The general 
feeling of depression did not appear 
to have infected the leaders—the 
totus, teres atque rotundus of Dr. 
Goodfellow had suffered no abridg- 
ment, and the Dean’s mirth-pro- 


as- 
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voking laugh shook the Hall, and 
penetrated to the lobbies. 

Holdfast and the counsel on either 
side were fairly seated at the bar 
when the Clerk rose and intimated 
that the case of The Vestry of St. 
Lazarus v. Holdfast would now be 
proceeded with. 

‘Let the libel be read,’ said the 
Moderator, and it was read accord- 
ingly. 

THE LIBEL. 

Wuereas the Orthodox Standards 
of the Christian Faith were duly 
approven by the General Council 
of the Protestant Calvinistic Church 
in 1647, and ratified by the Lords 
of Parliament in 1649, yet true itis 
and of verity that you, the said Ste- 
phen Holdfast, have contravened 
and contradicted the doctrine and 
teaching of the Standards duly ap- 
proven and ratified as aforesaid, in 
respect that : 

(1) In Article One of said Stan- 
dards it is set forth and declared 
as follows: ‘It pleased God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for the 
manifestation of the glory of His 
eternal power, wisdom, and goodness, 
in the beginning, to create, or make 
of nothing, the world, and all things 
therein, whether visible or invisible, 
in the space of six days, and all very 
good 2 . 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that God did 
not create, or make of nothing, the 
world, and all things therein, whe- 
ther visible or invisible, in the space 
of six days. 

(2) In Article Two of said Stan- 
dards it is set forth and declared as 
follows: ‘ Works done by unregene- 
rate men, although for the matter of 
them they may be things which God 
commands, and of good use both to 
themselves and others, are sinful and 
cannot please God:’ 5 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that good 
works, by whomsoever performed, 
are not displeasing to God. 
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(3) In Article Five of said 
Standards it is declared and set 
forth as follows: ‘ All persons pub- 
lishing opinions contrary to the 
principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, worship, or conver- 
sation, may be lawfully proceeded 
against by the civil magistrate, who 
hath authority, and it is his duty, to 
take order that the truth of God be 
preserved pure and entire, and that 
all blasphemies and heresies be sup- 
pressed :’ 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that the civil 
magistrate cannot lawfully take 
order that heresy be suppressed, 
and that he hath no authority to 
proceed against persons who are 
known to entertain opinions con- 
trary to the principles of Christi- 
anity and the Standards of the 
Church, and that when he does so 
he is guilty of persecution and in- 
quisition. 

(4) In Article Ten of said Stan- 
dards it is set forth and declared 
as follows: ‘ None are redeemed in 
Christ but the elect only. The rest 
of mankind God was pleased, accord- 
ing to the unsearchable counsel of 
His own will, whereby He extendeth 
or withholdeth mercy as He pleaseth, 
for the glory of His sovereign power 
over His creatures, to pass by, and to. 
ordain them to dishonour and wrath 
for their sin, to the praise of His glori- 
ous justice :” 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that it did not 
please God to pass by and to ordain 
to dishonour and wrath for their sin 
all mankind with the exception of 
the elect. 

(5) In Article Twelve of said 
Standards it is set forth and de- 
clared as follows: ‘ Hlect infants 
dying in infancy are regenerated and 
saved by Christ, through the Spirit, 
who worketh when and where and 
how He pleaseth. Others not elected 
cannot be saved ; much less can men 
not professing the Christian religion, 
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be they ever so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature, 
and the law of that religion they do 
profess ; and to assert and maintain 
that they may is very pernicious and 
to be detested :’ 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that in Christ 
all infants are saved, and that to 
assert and maintain the contrary is 
very pernicious and to be detested. 

(6) In Article Seventeen of said 
Standards it is set forth and de- 
clared as follows: ‘The punish- 
ments of sin in the world to come are 
everlasting separation from the com- 
fortable presence of God, and most 
grievous torments in soul and body, 
without intermission, in hell-fire for 
ever :’ 

But you, the said Stephen Hold- 
fast, maintain and have maintained 
on divers occasions that the punish- 
ments of non-elect persons in the 
world to come are not everlasting, 
and that the words ‘shall suffer 
grievous torments in soul and body, 
without intermission, in hell-fire for 
ever’ (which comfortable doctrine 
is most explicitly and fully ex- 
pounded in Holy Scripture and the 
said Standards) is a damnable doc- 
trine, or words to that effect. 

ALL wuicn being instructed by 
competent evidence, or admitted by 
the judicial confession of you, the 
said Stephen Holdfast ; THerErore 
you, the said Stephen Holdfast, 
should be deposed from the office 
of the holy ministry, and prohibited 
and discharged from exerciuing the 
same or any part thereof in all time 
coming under pain of the highest 
censures of the Church. 


The discussion on what is called 
the relevancy of the libel was 
opened by Mr. Erskine, whoappeared 
for Holdfast, and who argued with 
great ingenuity that the passages 
selected from the sermons did not 
contradict the Standards. Te the 
memory of my dear friend, Alex- 
ander Erskine, I must be permitted 
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to dedicate a simple word of regret. 
A universal favourite—his pleasant 
and genial manner being the na- 
tural expression of a character sin- 
gularly pure, unselfish, and warm- 
hearted ; essentially a good man—a 
man animated by simple conscien- 
tiousness, steady rectitude, and a 
brave but unobtrusive determina- 
tion to do what he held to be right 
in all places and under all dis- 
couragements; a min of fine natural 
abilities, peculiarly fitted to excel 
at the bar, for his intellect was 
rapid and inventive (mastering the 
most intricate case with surprising 
ease and readiness), and he spoke 
with a clearness, picturesqueness, 
and point, that have grown rare in 
our courts of law—he died before 
he was forty, at the very head of 
his profession. His speech this day 
was one of his finest efforts—w:tty, 
argumentative, subtle, incisive, pa- 
thetic. 

The Church-lawyers (of whom 
there were nearly s dozen in the 
Synod) maintained that the indict- 
ment was relevaut, and Mr. Thistle 
Down proposed a motion to that 
effect. An eruptive, irascible 
member used to declare that a 
speech from Mr. Thistle Down was 
an insult to the Synod. The airy 
impertinence and easy swagger of a 
man of the world who had been 
kind enough to become a man of 
God, was more than the corrupt 
human temper could stand. Mr. 
Thistle Down undoubtedly felt that 
he was condescending when he 
mixed with the poor ministers and 
homely elders of an impoverished 
Church, and these in their turn 
could not help showing by their 
manner that they were quite aware 
that he had ten thousand a-year, 
and religion and its Author were 
indebted to him for attending their 
meetings. 

The Opposition, although they 
contended that the indictment was 
ill drawn, did not see their way to 
divide the House, holding that the 
matter belonged to the Law rather 
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than to the Gospel, and that the 
opinion of the legal members must 
be allowed to settle the point. 

Then Holdfast rose. 


THE SPEECH OF THE REVEREND 

STEPHEN HOLDFAST. 
Mr. Hotprasr said: It is with a 
feeling of deep depression that I 
rise to address the Synod, and I 
know that I should have acted more 
prudently ha: I left my defence in 
the hands of my learned friend. 
But the time has come, as it seems 
to me, when it is needful that I 
should disclose, in the plainest and 
most explicit language, the motives 
which have induced me to remain 
in the Church in which my fore- 
fathers lived and died, and in which 
I was bred. That I have ceased to 
hold certain of the doctrines which 
the Church at one time taught, I 
am ready, with the utmost frank- 
ness, to own; and it will be for this 
assembly, by their vote to-night, to 
declare whether such liberty of 
opinion among her clergy is, or is 
not, admissible. 

Let me say at once that, to the 
best of my understanding, I am 
truly attached to the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. To 
me, belief in the eternal power and 
goodness of God, belief that that 
eternal power and goodness was in- 
carnated in the person of our Re- 
deemer, belief in the fact of sin and 
of God's power to release us from 
sin, belief in the resurrection of the 
dead—are as real as they can be 
toany of you. The libel which has 
been read specifies in detail the par- 
ticular doctrines regarding which I 
am said to entertain opinions more 
or less inconsistent with the ex- 
planations contained in the Confes- 
sion. The questions, the only ques- 
tions,-therefore, which I propose to 
discuss with this venerable assem- 
bly are these: In what sense and 
to what extent is the Church com- 
mitted to the explanations of the 
Standards? To what extent and in 


what sense am I myself committed ? 
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The theologians of a keenly spe- 
culative age threw their convictions 
about dogma into a written creed. 
These were the barest convictions 
of the age. That I am willing to 
admit. But since the creed was 
penned, well-nigh three hundred 
years have passed, three hundred 
years of wonderful change in the 
moral, spiritual, and material world. 
Is the national Church the Church 
of the dead or of the living nation ? 
Of the living, surely, and while we 
may regard with interest, nay with 
veneration, the religious manifestoes 
which our ancestors issued, and 
which answered the particular emer- 
gency and served the immediate 
purpose, can you reasonably ask us 
to do more—unless indeed our own 
convictions assent? And if they 
do not assent, what then? Are we 
to relinquish our connection with 
your great missionary institute, 
and look upon it as an historical 
curiosity only—a monument to the 
dead ? 

I signed the Standards—I sub- 
scribed the Confession. I was 
neither doctor nor dialectician. I 
was a plain soldier, ignorant of 
the technical language of "philosophy 
and theology, when I quitted the 
service of the Sover eign and entered 
the service of the Church. I only 
asked to be allowed to do some 
work, however humble, in what 
seemed to me the cause of God 
and godliness. Alas! (and yet why 
should I lament the change?) the 
time arrived when I learned, as 
all of us must learn, that there 
is something greater than good 
works. Yes; Truth is greater than 
good works. Far be it from me, 
most venerable fathers and brethren, 
to assert that I have found the 
Truth: but I can honestly say that 
since the day when I discovered 
that the search after Truth is man’s 
noblest prerogative in this world, 
since the day when in her severe 
majesty she surprised me at my 
evangelistic work, I have sought 
her diligently. 
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I signed the Standards—I sub- 
scribed the Confession. It is pos- 
sible that had I examined them 
seriously, I could not have done so 
with an entirely clear conscience. 
But even had I been conscience- 
free to sign them, then is it to be 
maintained that I thereby declared 
my intention to believe them always 
—thereby devoted my intellect and 
my reason to spiritual stagnation 
and life-long incapacity? You tell 
me that I might have quitted the 
Church (cries of Hear, hear) : but 
with my views such an act would 
have been one not merely of cowar- 
dice, but of treachery. It would have 
been’a confession that in my opinion 
the Church’s position was no longer 
tenable. But I did not consider it 
untenable. It would have been an 
admission, moreover, that in my 
judgment a Church cannot be 
reformed by its own members and 
office-bearers. I know that there 
are good men who hold that it is 
sacrilege to lay hands upon a 
single timber of the ark, however 
rotten. Only two courses 
sible—acquiescence or desertion. 
You may believe, and remain; or 
you may cease to believe, and then 
duty requires you to go. But to 
my mind, Moderator, the obligations 
of a Churchman to the Church 
are similar in nature to the obliga- 
tions of a citizen to the State. 
When loyal citizens become of 
opinion that the State should be 
reconstructed, they do not hesitate 
to say so; on the contrary, they use 
every exertion to secure the reform 
which they consider desirable. Such 
men in so acting are not guilty of 
disloyalty : rather would they be 
guilty of disloyalty did they desert 
the State, because skill and pa- 
tience and time and tact are re- 
quired to achieve reform. We have 
sworn to maintain the Church 
as those have sworn to main- 
tain the monarchy. They are not 
guilty of ‘treason’ because they 
labour to bring the forms of the 
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constitution into harmony with 
the necessities of the people—we 
are not guilty of ‘perjury’ because 
we labour to bring the dogmas of 
the Church into harmony with the 
convictions of the age. The capa- 
city for doctrinal development is 
essential to the existence of every 
Christian society ; and the men who 
framed your Standards constantly 
recognised the fact. ‘ We see not 
all things yet,’ said one of the noblest 
of their number; ‘but we trust 
the Lord hath yet more light to 
break forth from His Holy Word.’ 

That, then, is my contention. You 
must declare to-night whether the 
ministers of this Church are free 
Christian thinkers, or the bond- 
slaves of an age which was con- 
fessedly more ignorant, more super- 
stitious, more intolerant and un- 
reasonable than ourown. Yet why 
should I say so? For if you will 
but accept that definition of the 
liberty of the conscience which 
your own Confession contains, you 
must dismiss me uncondemned from 
your bar. ‘God alone,’ it declares, 
‘is Lord of the conscience, and hath 
left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men which are 
in anything contrary to His Word, 
or beside it, in matters of faith or 
worship. So that to believe such 
doctrines and to obey such com- 
mandments out of conscience is to 
betray true liberty of conscience ; 
and the requiring of an implicit 
faith, and an absolute and blind 
obedience, is to destroy liberty of 
conscience and reason also.’ 

There was a suppressed murmur 
of assent from those who sat on the 
left of the Moderator when Holdfast 
sat down. 


Mr. Serjeant Puddle followed. 
Of his speech what writer, ac- 
quainted with the English tongue 
only, can present intelligible report? 
It was an Irish stew, or rather a 
Scotch hash. Only one episode 
need be recorded. ‘No _ honest 
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man,’ said the Serjeant, ‘ could en- 
tertain any doubt about the rela- 
tion in which the clergy stood to 
the Standards of their Church. Did 
the reverend defendant remember 
the vows which he had taken at 
his ordination? He (Serjeant Pud- 
dle) would be glad to refresh his 
memory. And then the Serjeant 
read: ‘Do you sincerely own and 
believe the whole doctrine contained 
in the Standards, and do you acknow- 
ledge the same to be the confession of 
your faith? Do you disown all other 
doctrines, tenets, and opinions what- 
soever contrary to inconsistent 
with the aforesaid Standards ?’—and 
so on. 

The Dean: It occurs to me, Mr. 
Serjeant, there is another question 
on which you have not touched. 
Do you happen to be acquainted 
with the Act of Parliament which 
prescribes the terms of adhesion to 
the Standards ? 

The Serjeant had been acquainted 
with it from his ingenuons boyhood. 

The Dean: Then you are aware 
that it requires that the subscriber 
‘shall not publicly contradict the 
said Confession or Articles of Faith.’ 
Now, are not the questions put to 
candidates for Ordination much 
more searching? Do they not in 
point of fact require an act of real 
assent different from that required 
by the Act? And if they do, is 
such stringency of subscription 
legal ? 

The Serjeant did not see that 
there was any difference between 
the two, nor did he think that it 
was of the least consequence if there 
was. 

The Dean: I had always under- 
stood that the contract between 
Church and State had been pre- 
cisely defined, and could only be 
departed from with the consent of 
the contracting parties. But I beg 
pardon for interrupting you; pray 
continue your argument. 

Then the Serjeant (in a high 
state of perspiration, and rather 


or 
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uncertain about his nominatives) 
resumed his speech ; but before he 
had finished, Holdfast had left. A 
mere pencil-scrap from Doctor Dia- 
mond had been handed to him. 
‘ Andrew is sinking fast. Come at 
once.’ 


Tit 


Parties having, by a legal fiction, 
been ‘removed from the bar,’ the 
Synod proceeded to deliberate upon 
their decision. 

Doctor Butterwell moved that 
the Synod find that the Reverend 
Stephen Holdfast had been guilty 
of heretical doctrine and teaching. 
Nature made Doctor Butterwell a 
comic actor: but he was unfor- 
tunately educated for the ministry. 
The humourist in him, however, 
was stronger than the divine, and 
even when addressing the Almighty 
he never forgot the footlights. His 
church was quite as entertaining as 
the theatre, and better filled. 

The motion was briefly seconded 
by Mr. Brass. To Mr. Brass, Na- 
ture had not been generous. She 
had given him neither wit, nor in- 
tellect, nor imagination, nor com- 
mon sense; she had given him a 
loud voice only, but he made the 
most of it. He would speak on 
every conceivable subject, although 
he had no right to be heard on any. 
And he compelled attention as the 
bagpipe compels attention. There 
is neither sweetness, nor melody, 
nor sentiment in the music which 
the national instrument discourses, 
there is nothing but wind ; yet is it 
impossible to drown that terrific 
blast. It was no use trying to 
silence Brass; the more he was 
squeezed the harder he blew. 

Then the Dean moved (the mo- 
tion being seconded by Dr. Good- 
fellow) that a verdict of Not Guilty 
be returned. The Liberal leaders 
argued on behalf of their friend with 
the prudent boldness of experienced 
debaters—trying to win to the last, 
though they knew that success was 
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hopeless. The Dean, indeed, did not 
hesitate to indicate with consider- 
able plainness his objections to the 
Standard : 

‘The official confession of a 
national Church,’ he said, ‘ ought 
to be composed in what are called 
by artists the neutral tints. It 
should reflect the ripe intelligence 
of a Christian people. The subtle- 
ties of casuists, the fanaticism of 
partisans, should be excluded from 
its pages. How did the compilers 
of the Standard comply with these 
conditions? They did not comply 
with them—it was impossible that 
they could. The Calvinistic for- 
sdienion were not put together dur- 
ing a period of peace; they were 
put together when the nation was 
in the throes of a great religious 
conflict. The Standard was penned 
upon the battle-field. It is the 
eloquent but heated manifesto of 
a victorious faction. It develops 
a particular theory of Christianity 
with unmerciful and intolerant satis- 
faction. (Hear, hear, and Oh, oh.) 
it was framed, moreover, at a time 
when there was a passion for sys- 
tem. The theologians of the age 
undertook to explain everything— 
they would not believe that there 
were any Divine riddles in the 
world which it was impossible to 
resolve. Thus we have in the Stan- 
dard, not alone the central truths 
of Christianity, but all manner 
of logical and metaphysical appli- 
cations. Nor is this the worst. It 
was framed at a time when the 
saints were the rulers of the earth, 
when the magistrate was the ser- 
vant of the Church, when a secular 
monarchy was being abolished, 
and the Civitas Dei was being es- 
tablished. So it undertakes to rule 
the lay as well as the religious life, 
the State no less than the Church, 
the king no less than the priest. 
Such political economy is hardly 
adapted to the conditions of mo- 
dern society! (Cheers and hisses.) 
Not yet are the difficulties exhausted. 
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A creed which was compiled three 
centuries ago grows obsolete, even 
in language. To read it is to read 
an old author, or an author with 
whose tongue we are imperfectly 
acquainted. We cannot enter into 
the niceties of his meaning; nor 
can we follow the train of his 
thought. Our means of communi- 
cating with him are imperfect, not 
merely from the change of language, 
but from the progress of opinion. 
We stand on a different platform. 
His philosophy is not our philo- 
sophy : his science has been under- 
mined by the science of a more 
advanced age; his theories of go- 
vernment, if now reduced to prac- 
tice, would herald revolution! In 
fine,’ said the Dean, ‘the systema- 
tising intellect of Calvin has directly 
or indirectly shaped all the Churches 
of the Reformation. On ours, per- 
haps, the forms of that imperious 
logic have been most distinctly im- 

ressed. Would rather that it had 

een inspired by the liberal soul of 
Luther, or the tolerant genius of 
Melanchthon !’ 

Some cheering from the students’ 
gallery, loud cries of ‘Oh, oh,’ 
from the benches behind Doctor 
Gregory, saluted the Dean as he 
resumed his seat. 

The discussion might profitably 
have terminated here, but one of 
the advanced party on the back 
benches, the Reverend Abel Haw- 
thorn, rose, and in singularly delibe- 
rate and impassive tones delivered a 
speech of such cynical audacity 
that the members almost forgot 
to interrupt him. 

‘It is not unnatural,’ the speaker 
began, ‘that the doctors of a Church 
should try, on occasion, to crystal- 
lise their theological convictions 
into a creed or a confession. To 
the student of religious opinion 
these monuments of its progress 
must always be interesting. If, 
like an old battle-flag, a creed could 
be hung away on the wall when it 
had become too tattered for further 
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use (Oh, oh), no great harm would 
ensue ; but, unfortunately, this can- 
not be done. Obsolete confessions 
are fortified by subscription and 
propped up by penalties! We 
are required to declare that theo- 
logical propositions framed two cen- 
turies, or four centuries, or a dozen 
centuries ago, are propositions in 
which we entirely believe. A viru- 
lent vitality is thus given to the 
prejudices of certain ages and 
schools. With what result? With 
worse than no result; for what 
thoughtful man can deny that that 
clerical oath which we call sub- 
scription is at once worthless and 
mischievous ? Worthless—as all 
oaths are more or less worthless. 
Oaths do not touch the dishonest. 
A dishonest unbeliever will affirm 
without a blush that he sincerely 
believes your standard of faith. 
Such a man passes unharmed 
through the meshes of the eccle- 
siastical net. But the oath alarms 
the timid, the sensitive, and the 
over-scrupulous conscience, and our 
best men have been driven and are 
being driven (as you well know) 
from fellowship with us, just be- 
cause they are our best and noblest. 
(Murmurs.) On what ground,’ he 
continued when silence was obtained, 
‘can you defend this mischievous 
practice ? Your Protestantism does 
not enjoin it; it is a practice, on 
the contrary, inconsistent with the 
cardinal principle of Protestantism ! 
But I do not care to dwell upon 
theoretical anomalies—the practical 
demoralisation which subscription 
causes is the serious matter. Its 
direct tendency is to create an 
ignorant and dishonest clergy. 
How can it be otherwise? When 
you enforce subscription you vir- 
tually prohibit enquiry, research, 
revision. How can a man with a 
sword hanging over his head afford 
to undertake an honest investi- 
gation? But, putting vulgar dis- 
honesty out of the question, does 
not subscription deprive even the 
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sincere convictions of the clergy of 
any value in the estimation of the 
laity ? A premium is given to in- 
duce us to shut our eyes, to close 
our ears, to drug and stupefy our 
reason. What worth can be at- 
tached even to the sincere conclusions 
of men so injuriously and unequally 
weighted? We cannot see truly if 
we would; the mist of self-interest 
rises between us and the truth; a 
resolute and well-nigh heroic effort 
is needed before we can rise to the 
platform on which the lay enquirer, 
who has not sacrificed his right to 
reason and to judge, stands with no 
effort whatever. He is a free man— 
we are slaves; and yet, Moderator, 
I cannot wonder that those of us 
who have given hostages to fortune 
should not be urgent to obtain 
emancipation on the only available 
terms.’ 

The impression produced by this 
singular speech was so marked that 
it brought the leader of the majority 
to his legs. Doctor Gregory had not 
intended, he said, upon this painful 
occasion to address the House. But 
the speech which they had just heard 
from their misguided young friend 
—Hawthorn was a man of forty- 
five—demanded an immediate reply. 
Mr. Hawthorn had spoken lightly 
of the precious Standards of the 
Church—Standards which he (Doc- 
tor Gregory) had always regarded 
with profound attachment and un- 
utterable loyalty (loud cheers), and 
which were the exact voice of God’s 
lloly Word. (Renewed cheering.) 
They were contending to-night not 
with flesh and blood, but with the 
principalities and powers of evil. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not mean to 
be personal, but he had no hesita- 
tion in stating that the speech to 
which they had just listened had 
been directly instigated by the 
Great Enemy of Evangelical Truth. 
He recog ‘nised the same agency in 
the speech of the Dean. Also in 
the speech of Doctor Goodfellow. 
They hed one and all broken their 
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ordination vows, and perjured them- 
selves before God. It would here- 
after be the duty of the Church to 
deal with them as well as with Mr. 
Holdfast. He could speak much 
more strongly, but he had no desire 
to hurt any man’s feelings. He 
would only repeat, in conclusion, 
that though he didn’t pretend to be 
prophetic, it was evident to him 
that the which these indi- 
viduals had begun and carried on 
so far had been begun and carried 
on under 
the Great Enemy of the Church— 
that Enemy who had always set 
himself in opposition to the truth 
as it was in Jesus, and to the work 
of conversion—he meant Satan 
himself. (Much cheering.) 

When Doctor Gregory sat down 
strangers were ordered to withdr: aw, 
the doors were locked, and the roll 
was called. There voted: 


work 


Guilty 
Not guilty 


Majority for Guilt, 135 
Downie then moved, that 
Reverend Stephen 


Doctor 
in respect the 


Holdfast has been found guilty of 


heretical doctrine and teaching, the 
Synod depose the said Stephen 
Holdfast from the office of the holy 
ministry. 

The motion was duly seconded 
by Professor Drumstick. 
“Dector Downie and 
Drumstick had one point in com- 
Kach was a specimen in his 
the rank growths which 


Professor 


mon. 
way of 


spring from the e eclesiastical soil— 


the parasites which fatten upon the 
corruption : of the religious life. The 
rotund, jolly, medieval monk who 
entered the monastery because it 
supplied the best quarters, the best 
living, and the best drink going, 
has his successors in the modern 
world. But otherwise the pair 
were curiously unlike. Drumstick 
was sour, narrow, fanatical, imper- 
fectly educated—the type of parson 
in a third-rate Dissenting chapel. 
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the sinister influence of 


Stephen Holdfast. [January 
On these grounds he had been made 
a professor by the University pa- 
trons, who had always shown a 
godly zeal to discourage profane 
learning, and to substitute the rhe- 
toric of the pulpit for the secular ac- 
complishments and carnal graces of 
the academy. Downie, on the other 
hand, was unctuous and oily, a man 
who never openly quarrelled with 
anybody, and who thought it pru- 
dent, as a general principle, that 
the Church should keep on civil 
terms with the World—if not with 
the Flesh and the Devil. His na- 
ture was essentially feminine, and 
the devout women loved him as 
they loved their lapdogs. He phy- 
sicked the ailments of their souls as 
their favourite physician (not Doctor 
Diamond) physicked the ailments of 
their bodies. He felt the pulse of 
passion tenderly yet discreetly, gave 
them plenty of spiritual syrup, and 
invariably advised them to take as 
much or as little religious exercise 
as they liked best. Downie suc- 
ceeded, and such a man deserved to 
succeed—where he did. 

Their speeches on this occasion 
were eminently characteristic. Dow- 
nie nearly wept over his ‘ unhappy 
brother,’ whereas Drumstick was 
stern as a Covenanting Whig sign- 
ing the death-warrant of a prelatist, 
or as an old Hebrew prophet hewing 
the idolater in before the 
Lord. 

One last gallant effort was made 
by the Liberal party to save their 
friend, but it unsuc- 
cessful. 

‘Is the panel at the bar?’ 
Moderator asked. 

There was no reply. 

‘Let him be duly cited.’ 
thrice, at each door of the Hall, 
Reverend Stephen Holdfast 
called upon to appear. 

Then the Clerk informed the Mo- 
derator that the Reverend Stephen 
Holdfast had been duly cited, but 
that he had failed to answer the 
citation. 


pieces 


was of course 
the 
And 


the 
was 
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‘The Synod will now engage in 
solemn prayer to Almighty God,’ 
said the Moderator, rising from his 
chair. The whole assemblage rose. 
Then Doctor Gregory, being called 
upon, shut his eyes, clasped ~ his 
hands, and said : 

‘ Ratify in heaven, O Lord, the 
act which Thy Church upon earth 
is this night about to complete. We 
have cut off from our society one 
who has sinned against Thy Holy 
Word, and incurred Thy just displea- 
sure. It is in Thy cause, O Lord, 
that we have done this thing—do 
Thou bless and sanctify Thy ser- 
vants. On him also do Thou have 
mercy—let not Thine anger visit 
him for ever. Let him not go 
down into the pit. Let him not 
be numbered with those whom 
Thou hast devoted to the ever- 
lasting 
hell. him, O 
And 
be praise, and 
world without 


Have merey upon 


God, have mercy upon him. 
Thy 


honour, 


holy 
and 
end. Amen.’ 

Somehow 
duced by 
was not 


name 
glory, 


the impression 
this address to Heaven 
cheerful. It was obvious 
that the speaker had no expecta- 
tion that his intercession, 
of Holdfast at least, 
tended to. 

Then, amid an impressive hush 
and stillness, the — lifting 
up his hands to heaven, as the gray 
light of morning st1 nse through 
he eastern window (for the debate 
had not terminated till after 
midnight), said : 

‘Stephen Holdfast, in the name 
of her King and Head, the Church 
of Christ, duly convened in Ge- 
neral Asse mbly, deposes thee from 
the office of the holy ministry.’ 
And taking a written paper from 
the Clerk’s hand, he proceeded to 
read the formal sentence of depo- 
sition : 

‘The Synod did, dy their vote, 
depose the said Stephen Holdfast, 
like as they hereby do, in the name 


pro- 


would be at- 


lone 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ, the alone 
King and Head of the Church, and 
by virtue of the power and authority 
committed by Him unto them, ac- 
tually depose the said Stephen 
Holdfast from the ministry, pro- 
hibiting and discharging him to ex- 
ercise the same, or any part thereof, 
in all time coming, under pain of the 
highest censures of the Church.’ 

A short address from the Mode- 
rator followed, and the Synod was 
then dissolved with the usual for- 
malities. And finally, before part- 
ing, the members sang, as their 
fathers in the old time before them 
had sung, from a period beyond the 
memory of man, the well-known 
verses from the 122nd Psalm: 


Pray that Jerusalem may hav« 
Peace and felicity ; 

Let them that love thee and thy peace 
Have still prosperity. 


Therefore I wish that peace 
Within thy walls remain, 

And ever may thy palac 
Prosperity retain. 


may still 


1\ 


Wuen Holdfast returned home he 
learned that Andrew Steedman— 
his old trusty servant and friend— 
was rapidly sinking. For many 
rather months, Andrew 
had been wasting away—some fierce 
internal trouble had consumed his 
strength. Now he was but the 
shadow of his former self, and the 
dear, simple, kindly, honest face 
had grown piteously thin. Yet he 
remained cheerful and 
confident and full Death 
surely would not prove too strong 
for this fine hopeful soul; and both 
he and his master—till this night 
—had permitted themselves to be- 
lieve that the ravage of an incurable 
malady might for once be stayed. 
Alas! how many unanswered 
prayers go up every day and night 
to heaven. ‘O God, if Thou wouldst 
only withhold Thy hand,’ we exclaim 
through our blinding tears, and yet 


ia ‘ 
weeks, O1 


to the last 


f hon 
OL hope, 
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the Lord does not listen. It is 
from the young that these prayers 
mostly proceed. Age is wiser—it 
knows that no prayers, no entrea- 
ties will turn Destiny aside from the 
path which she has marked out, 
and so submits, and bows its head 
silently. 

The old family servant was a very 
fine type of character ; but except 
in one or two big houses, he is 
now rarely met with. To this 
almost extinct race Andrew Steed- 
man belonged. He had lived from 
boyhood in the service of the Hold- 
fasts, and had thoroughly identified 
himself with them. He was their 
most accurate chronicler. He had 
taught the lads to ride and to shoot, 
had seen them leave the family nest, 
and go out into the world. He had 
seen some of them wed, others he 
had seen buried ; and younger gene- 
rations had come in their impercep- 
tible way, and grown up around his 
knees. Thus he had passed into 
the Holdfast life, and had become 
oneof themselves. Henever thought 
of himself apart from them—never 
fancied that a day could come 
which would see them divided. He 
had received nothing more than the 
bare rudiments of education at the 
parish school; but he had raised 
himself by diligent culture and 
affectionate intercourse to be a true 
companion and friend. Until Ste- 
phen brought him to Hazeldean, he 
had never wandered far from the 
little sea-beaten island to which the 
Holdfasts clung as tenaciously as 
lichens; but all who came that way 
knew Andrew and his honest face 
and his kindly smile. For it was 
indeed a beautiful son! that was 
lodged in that somewhat homely 
form, and its admirable uprightness, 
ingenuousness, simplicity, and na- 
tural shrewdness and candour were 
calculated to impress the least ob- 
servant passer-by. He was true as 
steel, and the most nreent tempta- 
tion coukl not have moved by a 
hair’s-breadth that habitual instine- 
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tive incorruptible honesty. He suf- 
fered sharp pain for months without 
saying a word to any living soul, 
working on to the end without weak 
murmur or repining, silently, ho- 
nestly, courageously. This silent 
suffering was impressive, reminding 
one at times of the pathetic reti- 
cence of some sweet patient animal. 
The brown eye might be troubled, 
but no other token of distress was 
permitted. 

Doctor Diamond met Holdfast at 
the bedroom door. ‘The end is 
near at hand,’ he said. ‘He will 
hardly last till the morning. Good 
night.’ 

Of that last meeting I am not 
going to write. That it was very 
sad, very tender, and very manly, 
I can well believe. When Stephen 
was first told that his servant must 
die, the pain he experienced was 
about as keen as any that he had 
ever felt in this world. But by this 
time the blow had spent its first 
crushing force, and they were able 
to say ‘Farewell’ like men who 
trust in God. 

Through the short summer night 
Holdfast watched by the bedside of 
the dying man, who had fallen into 
a heavy sleep. The events of the 
past day had been entirely swept 
away from his mind by this fresh 
trouble, and his memory journeyed 
back unconsciously to far-away 
~arlier scenes, among which Andrew 
had been hischief companion. Re- 
collections of wild winter boating 
among the wild fowl, of long plea- 
sant summer days upon the moors, 
of the first sea-trout landed with 
his aid, and the first grouse knocked 
over under his guidance—so long 
ago that it almost looked like a 
dream !—of cheerful greetings when 
the holiday time had come, and the 
schoolboys found him waiting for 
them at the gate; of long talks as 
they drove home together beneath 
the stars which he had curiously 
studied in that clear northern sky; 


recollections such as these, and 
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others of a different kind—traits of 
« character so finely and heroically 
simple, so utterly unselfish, so un- 
ostentatious in its manifestations, 
and yet so constant in its faithful- 
ness and fidelity back upon 
him in swift and pathetic succession. 
So he sat until, as the birds in the 
trees across the square began to 
twitter in the first light of dawn, 
the laboured breathing ceased sud- 
denly, and with one or two faint 
respirations—mere vibrations of the 
air—Andrew passed away. Hold- 
fast calmly closed the sightless eyes, 
and said in his heart, not with his 
lips, ‘Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord, good and faithful servant.’ 

He spoke as a minister of Heaven, 
unconscious, as it seemed, that the 
sacramental grace had been with- 
drawn from him, and that the Synod 
had deprived him of the power to 
dispense the mercy of God. 

Dear old Andrew! He sleeps 
quietly now by the rocky beach of 
that restless northern sea ; but even 
to-day Stephen Holdfast cannot 
look with tearless eyes upon his 
grave. One regards with a sort of 
wondering regret the quiet little 
faces of those who, as De Quincey 
says, ‘die before the dawn;’ the 
death of the old is the wise and 
merciful appointment of the All- 
wise and All-merciful; but when we 
see a strong, valiant soul snatched 
abruptly and painfully away in the 
midst of zealous activity and faith- 
ful service—with no peaceful even- 
ing hour of rest granted to him after 
the hard day’s work—we are apt to 
arraign the justice of the decree. 

‘It’s a bastely thing that death,’ 
said an old Scotchman of our ac- 
yuaintance. He was right. No 
umount of argument or experience 
can reconcile us to it. We can only 
say (with clasped, imploring hands, 
as inthe wonderful old marble figure 
at Rome), ‘Lord, Thou knowest 
that we are dust. If there be any 
seed of immortality within 
quicken Thou it.’ 
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Five am—A_ lovely 
morning. 

Holdfast had left the room where 
the dead body lay, and had wan- 
dered out into the empty streets. 
He panted for fresh air; the close 
funereal atmosphere of the sick 
house seemed to suffocate him. 
The streets were still empty; the 
whole town was hushed, dreamy, 
noiseless ; the most restless members 
of the Synod were in bed—even 
Brass and Drumstick were sleeping 
the sleep of the just. The air was 
fresh, but balmy ; the vagrants who 
had bivouacked under the country 
hedges must have enjoyed the un- 
usual warmth of the night—the sort 
of night for owls, and bats, and 
moths, and human _night-birds. 
Clear into the smokeless air rose 
spire, and steeple, and crown—rose 
quaint gable, and ivied belfry, and 
frowning buttress—rose the jagged 
cliffs of the Lion, and the soft out- 
line of the purple Mereland. 

Holdfast, as I have said, had 
well-nigh forgotten the exciting 
scene where, on the previous even- 
ing, he had played the principal 
part. His mind was full of his old 
friend, and of the incidents of those 
last sad hours when life was ebbing 
away. He felt very dreary. The 
woman he loved had proved false, 
and now there was one faithful, 
friendly heart the less in a world 
where friends were few. Life had 
grown emptier, and the glorious 
flush of the morning, the splendour 
of the growing light, seemed only 
to make his loneliness more visible. 

Early milk and vegetable carts 
passed him as he wandered on. 
The ruddy boys or girls who drove 
them looked dubiously at this un- 
usual black-coated figure. Anon, 
as he descended into the crowded 
districts where the great industries 
are carried on, he began to meet 
occasional work-people hurrying to 
the works, and the newsboys with 

I 


midsummer 
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great bundles of papers for the 
morning trains. The bill-sticker 
was already abroad. There is a 
long dead-wall, shutting off the 
canal from the populous thorough- 
fare which runs alongside, which is 
a favourite field for the display of 
his art. A gipsy-looking lad was 
mounted on a ladder, with a brush 
and a huge pot of paste, indus- 
triously posting the 
sheets which announced the con- 
tents of the morning journals. 
Holdfast, listlessly gazing at this 
active Mercury on his ladder, saw 
his own name suddenly appear upon 
the wall. This was the bill, printed 
in alternate black and red lines; 
own name he noticed was in 


engaged in 


his 
red . 
THE HAZELDEAN HERALD 
Saturd: y, June 10. 


RemMarkaste Trav ror Hrresy—Drrosi- 
TION OF THE Rev. 8. Hoxiprasr. 


Tue Great Commerciat CRASH. 


Crrrovs Drvorce Casr. 


Aprpatuina Ramway Accinent. 


&e. &e. &e. 


Now, for the first time, he recalled 
what had taken place. They had 
deposed him, then ? This shameless 
public notice was the first intima- 
tion that he had received, and the 
blow seemed to make him actually 
giddy. He staggered as if he had 
been struck. He had had no food 
since the afternoon of the previous 
day—he had passed a_ sleepless, 
exhausting night—body as well as 
mind had been utterly wearied, and 
now refused any longer to obey this 
unreasonable tyranny. 

The sun was high in heaven 
when he awoke from his sleep, or 
which- 
ever it was, he did not at all know. 
He was conscious of a slow, gliding 
movement: he felt that he was being 
earried along ; 
of water 


recovered from his swoon 


he heard the ripple 
and a low 
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voices, and the 
which fanned his cheeks rustled 
among the sedges. He opened his 
eyes dreamily, and looked around 
him. A very old weather-beaten 
man sat close to where he lay, 
holding the tiller of a coal-barge In 
his hand, and conversing in a sub- 
dued voice with a little girl who 
had gathered herself up into the 
corner of the seat. He was very 
tarry, very brown, very wrinkled, 
and very weather-beaten ; but there 
was a fine, simple, honest look in 
the face which indicated a certain 
homely magnanimity of soul, a look 
which the most sordid environment 
cannot sometimes quite efface, a 
look which Holdfast knew well, for 
it had belonged to Andrew Steed- 
man. The little girl was of a quite 
wonderful beauty : she might have 
been a Seymour or a Howard, not 
because she was beautiful only, but 
because the beauty was of the most 
high-bred and pure-blooded kind. 
Yet before they noticed that he was 
awake, Holdfast had heard her ad- 
dress the old bargee as ‘ Granny,’ 
and her grandfather called 
* Dolly.’ 

What did it all mean ? 

By-and-by they saw that he 
was awake, and before long he had 
learned where he was, and how he 
had been brought there—the expla- 
nation being perfectly simple. 

Coal-barge No. 25, commonly 
known on the Union Canal as The 
Mary Anne, manned by Isaak Waite 
and his granddaughter Dolly, 
started from the canal basin for the 
coal country at an early hour on 
Saturday morning, and shortly 
thereafter reached the spot where 
Holdfast lay. Isaak Waite was 
neither Priest nor Levite, but a 
Good Samaritan in a limited way; 
so he took the well-nigh inanimate 
body on board, and after a world of 
trouble, and various applications, hot 
and cold (Dolly proving very busy 
and useful—a model nurse), suc- 
ceeded in restoring the circulation. 


summer breeze 


her 
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Old Isaak Waite, the owner of 
the barge, had been fruitful, and 
multiplied, and replenished the 
earth; but his laudable efforts to 
obey the Divine command had not 
been attended with permanent suc- 
cess—had, on the contrary, been 
perversely thwarted by death, and 
disease, and strong drink. Of many 
stalwart sons only one now remained 
(who drove the old white horse 
which was attached to the boat), 
and he was the youngest, and as it 
seemed the most unlike ly of the lot to 
live: of many blooming daughters, 
some had taken to evil courses, and 
the others had come to grief in a 

variety of ways. His little grand- 
daughter, Dolly, had no relatives 
on the paternal side of the house 
(not even a father), and the Church 
had shown no acquaintance with 
her existence (not even to the ex- 
tent of baptism). She had sprung 
up, fair, and sweet, and pure, from 
a very hot-bed of corruption ; and 
in all the happy nurseries of Hazel- 
dean there was no rosier lass of six 
than Dolly Waite. She was one of 
those exquisite little flowers which 
(asking permission of no Church) 
come straight from God in the most 
miraculous, unaccountable way. 
Dolly was Isaak’s pet and Isaak’s 
torment. She domineered over him 
in a fashion that delighted his heart. 
And the idle gipsy life of the 
barge was full of charm to this child 
of nature. She basked in the sun- 
shine. During wet days she kept 
to the cabin, or came upstairs in a 
surprising little waterproof sailor’s 
jacket all over with buttons, which 
made her look like a miniature 
middy. When in Hazeldean, now 
and again, they lived in a dirty little 
lodging near the canal-basin ; but, 
except at such times, they were 
always on the move. They would 
start with the earliest light, and 
during the hot summer weather at 
least would sometimes continue to 


travel on through the cool hours of 


the night. There was a little plat- 
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form at the stern where she would 
sit and help Isaak to steer, and busy 
her nimble little fingers with some 
piece of child’s work, or make to 
herself posies of the hawthorn and 
laburnum sprays, or look up through 
the white clouds into the blue heaven 
overhead ; all which she did with 
a charming natural grace not to be 
imitated by mere mortal men and 
women. They were wondrously 
happy—the two; and inspite of all 
his losses, no apprehension that this 
cherub would one day spread its 
wings and leave him entered into 
the old man’s head. Ah! had he 
been told of a day—not far off, as it 
chanced—when this gay young 
voice would grow pitiful, and the 
trustful appeal to ‘Granny’ would 
be unheard and unheeded by him, 
I don’t think that he would have 
believed the messenger. For God 
is very good to us in spite of all 
that we say against Him. 

That summer day on board the 
barge was never forgotten by Hold- 
fast, though at the time it seemed 
to him less substantial than the 
stuff of which dreams are made. 
He lay upon the broad seat at the 
stern of the boat, with some light 
piece of sail-cloth covering him, 
and a miraculous little child, with 
fair skin, and blue eyes, and wavy 
curls, gravely discoursed to him in 
an infantile tongue, which he ocea- 
sionally understood, of the wonders 
of the life which they led; the men 
and women of the barges, the 
horses which leisurely propelled 
these floating homes, the perils of 
the locks, Peter the Skye terrier, 
and Paul the bull-dog, who lodged 
on board (Peter, it appeared, was 
blessed with uproarious spirits ; 
Paul, onthe contrary, was a thought- 
ful dog—a dog to whom the fact 
that he did not possess an immortal 
soul was often a matter of sad and 
serious concern); the beautiful trees 
which hedged the canal from end 
to end, except at places where 
through breaks in the greenwood 
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you saw the hills, or the far-away 
sea—‘ the thea,’ as Dolly called it 
once, when at a well-remembered 
spot she asked Holdfast to lift her 
up in his arms, and there below 
them lay that clear shining hea- 
venly streak of blue water which 
some of us love better than even the 
woman (or women) we adore. So 
the long summer day passed drow- 
sily away, just as the country on 
either side of the tarry barge passed 
—a day spent somehow in a land of 
dreams. Once Dolly brought him 
bread and sweet milk, and once old 
Isaak, noticing how faint he looked, 
insisted on his drinking a tumbler 
of some mixture or other, around 
which lingered an ethereal aroma 
(as it seemed to his dulled senses 
—it was whisky and water, I 
believe), all of which Holdfast ac- 
cepted in a dim, passive way, as we 
accept what is offered to us in the 
lethargy of prostrating illness. The 
keen excitement of yesterday had 
been succeeded by a sleepless night, 
and his whole intellectual being had 
broken down. The strangest fancies 
took possession of him—the most 
grotesque shapes danced before his 
eyes. Fancy and fact mixed them- 
selves up in an inextricably puzzling 
way. He fancied that a marriage 
and a funeral were going on simul- 
taneously, and he knew that he had 
to take part in one or other as 
principal, but in which he was un- 
certain. The hearse, he observed 
incidentally, was a rather shabby 
one-horse vehicle, and he did not 
feel very anxious to occupy it; 
whereas the carriages, as they drove 
up with the young blushing bride 
and bridesmaids, were showy and 
brilliant, and upon the whole he 
came to think—Poor devil, if he is 
to be married or buried, the mar- 
riage is perhaps the more tolerable. 
But it was the (almost comical) 
illusoriness of the bridal festivities 
that most impressed his imagina- 
tion, sothatatlasta feeling of dreamy 
utter disbelief took possession of 
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him, as though some one had said 
to him, ‘ Marriage to-day, death to- 
morrow. The festal procession is 
a mere clumsy disguise and mask, 
and—to give the pageant the least 
touch of reality—the last carriage 
with the last guest should be—a 
hearse. Our friends are in wedding 
favours to-day; let the sun sink 
once or twice, and they will come 
back with funeral scarves, and those 
abominable black gloves which they 
use only at funerals.’ 

At length, as the last rays of the 
sun streamed through the trees, a 
deep sleep fell upon him, covering 
him, as Sancho Panza said, all over 
like a cloak. 

VI 

Meranwuitr, Hazeldean _ society 
was agitated to its centre. The 
great commercial crash, which for 
some time had been dimly foreseen 
and dreaded, had come at last with 
avengeance. The difficult financial 
problem—how to make money out 
of nothing ?—on which the mercan- 
tile classes had been eagerly experi- 
menting for some time, had an- 
swered itself. Hx nihilo nihil fit. 
The bubble had burst. And there 
was consternation and dismay upon 
the Hazeldean Exchange—as else- 
where. 

During the afternoon the excite- 
ment, which had somewhat abated, 
was renewed by a rumour (the 
reader will be able to guess how it 
originated) that the Reverend Ste- 
phen Holdfast had drowned himself 
in the canal. The evening editions 
of the papers gave currency to the 
rumour, which at length reached 
the ears of the young person who 
superintended the toilette of Miss 
Louisa Higgins. Louisa, on the 
plea of a sick headac he, ‘had been 
secreted in her sanctum, with a 
copy of the Hazeldean Herald (con- 
taining a full report of the trial), 
during the whole forenoon. She 
was very sorry for Stephen, very 
sorry for herself. There had been 
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a coolness between her father and 
herself since the eventful evening 
when she had confessed that she 
loved the heretical clergyman; and 
on this day they did not meet till 
the evening had grown dim. Louisa 
was very white and ghost- like 
when her father entered her bou- 
doir, for her handmaiden had just 
fetched her the paper, in which the 
rumour was mentioned under the 
head of ‘This Day’s News,’ and 
she had not recovered from the un- 
reasoning fit of horror which seized 
her as she read, 

‘See what you have done!’ she 
exclaimed, rising to her feet with 
the paper in her hand, and con- 
fronting her father. 

Possibly he did not know to what 
she referred ; he made at least no 
attempt to meet her reproach. 

‘This is not the time,’ he said, 
‘for a daughter to turn against her 
father. Iam a ruined man.’ 

And he stooped down and kissed 
her (the man really loved his 
daughter, I believe), and left the 
room. 

It was too true. The great con- 
tractor had failed for half-a-million. 

Higgins, to do him justice, was 
not a coward. He could have sur- 
vived the lossof fortune. Though an 
old man, he was still fresh and hale, 
and might have had a future before 
him. But there were some ugly 
facts connected with his failure 
which he could not face—facts which 
even his own religious world might 
refuse to forgive. So Higgins, 
having contemplated in the course 
of the afternoon all the possibilities 
of the position, came to be of 
opinion that the game was up. To 
save himself further trouble, he— 
well—to put it politely—he cut the 
knot. 

The eirculation of the Hazeldean 
Herald of the following morning 
was, I believe, the largest to which 
that respectable periodical ever 
attained. The table of contents 
was more sensational than a novel 
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by Mr. Charles Reade. It was no 
wonder that it sold. There were 
all the miserable episodes of the com- 
mercial panic—that Black Satur- 
day, as the editor called it. There 
was the disappearance of Holdfast, 
and the suicide of Higgins. And, 
raciest of any, there was a bond jide 
letter which Higgins had addressed 
to the editor regarding a somewhat 
remarkable transaction with which 
his name had been mixed up, and 
which had formed the text of a 
leading article in the paper of the 
previous day. What right had a 
secular newspaper, a lay tribunal, to 
comment upon the doings (or mis- 
doings) of the saints? Who shall 
lay anything (said Higgins) to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth: who is he that con- 
demneth ? 

So Higgins, grimly consistent, 
passed to his account. 

And Mrs. Montgomerie Jones, 
what of her? Mrs. Montgomerie 
Jones was ‘not at home’ on the 
day when the poor fatherless and 
motherless girl first called : she was 
at home to Louisa neither on that 
day nor any other. 

‘My dear Fred,’ said his anxious 
mother, ‘we should be very thank- 
ful that that artful girl has not en- 
tangled you. What an escape you 
have had! It is a perfect Provi- 
dence. Your father tells me that 
Higgins had lost every penny in 
the world! Poor Sir Humphrey 
Muddle has been sadly imposed 
upon—something in oil or gas that 
Higgins induced him to take, I 
must write the girl a note, and tell 
her that I will do what I can to 
get a place for her. A nursery 
governess, I suppose, or something 
of that kind.’ 

‘ Upon the whole, mother, I think 
you had better not,’ said Fred, who 
was not so cruel as the woman, 
though he, too, felt that his escape 
was a piece of luck—providential 
or other. 

Here 


surely was retribution, 
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direct and decisive? It was in- 
deed. For the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light—wiser 
even than the gods themselves, and 
certainly sharper. 


Vil 


Hert 
ing, 


my 
closes. 


story, properly speak- 
But the reader who 
has come patiently with me thus 
far would have reason to complain 
were I to leave him at the par- 
ticularly rocky piece of road at 
which we have arrived. I do 
not wish you to suppose that 
the story which I have related 
ended as a tragic tale should end. 
On the contrary, 1 am willing to 
own that I have carried you past 
the stormiest passages in the lives 
of Stephen Holdfast and of the 
woman who loved him and whom 
he loved. The thunder-cloud had 
burst with fierce vehemence, but it 
left the air clear and the sky 
serene. The essential sweetness 
and strength of Louisa’s character 
was first plainly manifested in this 
fiery trial. She had sprung from 
the people, and she returned to 
them in her time of need—in works 
of charity, of self-denial, of patience, 
of wise and earnest helpfulness. 
At a time of suffering in 
Hazeldean, Doctor Diamond found 
her a willing and zealous assist- 
ant, and it was through Doctor 
Diamond that those explanations 
were made which brought her and 
Holdfast finally together. In the 
deep solitudes of the ‘Ivy Glen, when 
the autumn had lighted up its sad- 
dest shades with golden fire, the 
words of supreme surrender were 
uttered. ‘Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.’ 
Holdfast was at last a free man. 
The Church which he had offered to 
serve had parted with him, and he 
might go where he listed. He 
knew now that he might have 


severe 
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been a happier man had he left 
earlier and of his own free will. 
For a great burden was lifted from 
off his life—a burden of which he 
had been hardly conscious at the 
time, but which must have been 
heavy and grievous to bear, to judge 
from the elastic sense of liberty and 
release which followed its removal. 
Hitherto he had never been sure 
of his position, and he had laboured 
with a breathless impatience re- 
sembling the hectic ardour of fever : 
there rose now (instead of that 
somewhat lurid light) a bright, 
steady, continuous flame, burning 
but not consuming. And (if for 
one sentence I may be permitted to 
borrow the conventional language 
of the religious world) I may add 
that his work under its new con- 
ditions was ‘blessed.’ He was no 
longer an ordained minister in any 
Church which priestcraft had in- 
vented. The consecrating oil had 
been carefully wiped away. But 
no sentence which man could pro- 
nounce prevented him from being 
a true servant of the living God, 
a chosen minister in the Temple of 
the Most High, nor from conduct- 
ing, among the wretched dwellers in 
the dark caves and filthy dens of 
the great city, a free and spiritual 
service—a service without priest 
and without ritual. 

The simple Divine message which 
the Holy Spirit has been com- 
missioned to convey—that we have 
a Father in Heaven—that behind 
the feverish turmoil of time there is 
an abiding rest—that in spite of the 
tragic frailty and perishableness of 
human ties there is a strength 
which never fails and a love that 
does not wax cold—is a message at 
once too simple and too divine 
to solicit the intervention of any 
close corporation or  sacerdotal 
caste. For Jerusalem which is above 
s free, which 


all. 


is the mother of us 
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SCOTLAND IN THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY— 


PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD. 


I.—ITS SOCIAL CONDITION. 
HE Battle of Flodden, the 
crowning calamity in Scottish 


history, was one of those events of 


which European history is so full, 
which mark off one age from an- 
other by a line of vivid and inefface- 
able distinctness. In this instance 
the event was one of overwhelming 
national disaster. Through the pre- 
vious hundred years, the Stuart 
kings in quick succession had been 
either killed or murdered in early life, 
and ere they had had time or experi- 
ence to cope with the many evils 


which had grown up during each of 


their long minorities. The country 
had just begun to rally from its long 
depression, consequent upon the 
War of Independence, and to enter 
upon a period of prosperity. In the 
age immediately before, three uni- 
versities, through the energy and 
splendid liber rality of three different 
prelates, had risen within two gene- 
rations ; and the building of many 
fine edifices, Roslin Chapel among 
others, had given scope to any native 
skill that existed. James IV. had 
shown a wiser regard for architec- 
ture than his predecessor James III. ; 
had introduced printing, and 
favoured learning, such as it was 
then ; and however foolish in many 
of his ways, he was certainly hold- 
ing his rude nobles with ‘a firm 
hand, and bending them to his 
agg But in a moment all these 
A cry 


fair hopes were crushed. 
of agony went up from the land at 
the slau; ghter of the flower of the 
people ; and to the men of that day 


it seemed as if the nation were 
doomed. But the Battle of Flod- 
den has another meaning to us. 
It closed the medieval period in 


1 Wilson’s Prehistoric Annals, ch. viii.; 


? Buchanan, ii. 143. 


Scotland. It was really a knights’ 
battle. Ten thousand of the nation’s 
noblest born fell in it—lay stretched 
in heaps around their chivalrous 
king, who had fought as the heroes 
of the Crusades had fought. Most 
of the great earls and churchmen 
had fallen ; there were few families 
of note which did not lose one rela- 
tive or another, whilst some houses 
had to weep the death of all. But 
it was the last of such battles in 
Scotland. Chivalry was extin- 
guished on that terrible field; and 
Feudalism never again brought 
together so formidable an army. 
Before the ancient, and, as it would 
seem, the implacable enmity between 
the two nations had again bred 
another cause of battle, new influ- 
ences were working a change, and 
were destined to work a revolution. 
Its immediate effects were favour- 
able only to anarchy. On the 
assembling of parliament for the 
coronation of the infant king, not 
two years old, there were none who 
commanded authority, and few who 
deserved respect. Almost the entire 
peerage had passed into # new 
generation; the natural leaders of 
the nation were among the dead ; 
and those who were left alive, who 
had anything of ability in them, 
abhorred all counsels tending to 
peace.2 All the miseries of a 
minority were once more in pro- 
spect. The strong were resolved to 
be stronger, the poor to be rich. 
Conspicuous among these were 
the great nobles and the great 
churchmen. The struggle began 
with the churchmen. Several of 
the highest ecclesiastical dignities 
having become vacant, a struggle 
at once arose, remarkable for its 
display of covetousness and high- 


Bergenroth, Simancas Papers, 170-173. 
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handed boldness, which found its 
most flagrant exhibition in the con- 
test for the archbishopric of St. 
Andrews. Broad lands and splendid 
revenues and _ political position 
were the things at stake: in all 
respects it was a struggle typical of 
the times. For two years it dis- 
tracted the church and the council, 
and was finally settled by a com- 
promise which gave the largest 
share of the honours to the largest 
giver of bribes.! 

But, scandalous 
ecclesiastical feuds, they were after 
all comparatively light matters. 
They were far surpassed by the 
feuds among the great nobles, who 
waged private war against each 
other with a ferocity which defied 
interference. It is not easy for us 
to conceive how savage these men 
were. Perhaps there never was a 


as were these 


more turbulent and rapacious nobi- 
lity, not to be aliens or conquerors. 
Kach, regardless of his loyalty, was 
bent on his own or his chief’s ag- 


grandisement. Every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes. 
The lord of the manor was alike law- 
giver and lord of life. There was 
indeed a central contest of the 
Douglases or Angus clan on one 
side, and of the Hamiltons, who 
were now almost their rivals in 
power, on the other, which drew 
into its whirl the sympathies of the 
country nearest the capital; but 
separate disputes, ever seeking a 
deadly issue, branched out in all 
directions from this central con- 
test, and filled the country with 
slaughter. 

Our general histories tell us this ; 
but only in our county histories, 
with their family broils and per- 
sonal hatreds, and all that came of 
these, do we see it reflected with a 
faithfulness which justifies the his- 
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torian in describing Scotland during 
these years, the minority of James 
V., as ‘a theatre of constant rapine 
and assassination.’ ‘As for the 
ordering of God’s justice,’ says a 
sagacious English observer, ‘there 
is none done in all Scotland.’* 
Neither was there any pretence of 
doing it, which was the worst fea- 
ture in the time. No one really 
cared about the mending of matters. 
The Queen-mother, Margaret Tudor, 
ficklest and foolishest of women, 
moved through her mazes of ill- 
doing eager only on her own ends ;* 
the rude rapacious nobles were 
haughtily lawless; and the church- 
men were rent into sections deadly 
in their mutual enmities.® 

On the borders, misrule was 
rampant, and had been so for gene- 
rations. They could only be said 
to be Scottish territory by a fiction, 
and were commonly called the De- 
bateable Land. Brigandage, or free- 
booting, was the settled order of life 
in the dales of the Esk, the Tweed, 
and the Teviot, and sometimes it 
put on a ducal, almost a regal air.® 
*One freebooter was called the King 
of the Border, and another was a 
terror as far south as the Tyne. 
The later poetry and fiction of this 
district have thrown their glamour 
over this state of things and ob- 
scured its real character. We must 
not be so deceived, however, in 
forming our historical opinions. 
The lonely peel on the hillside, or 
at the head of the pleasant valley, 
was a reiver’s watchtower, whence 
issued bands of men 


Who sought 
broth 
In England and in Scotland both. 


the beeves that made them 


In the Castle of Tushielaw there 
was a gallows-tree marked in iis 
principal branches by the ropes 


? Tytler, ch. viii. 


in Tytler, ch. viii. 
* Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland, vol. i 


., gives the fullest account of her. 


* The style of the submission of Johnnie Arms! rong to James V. shows this. 
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which slung the captives and foes 
of its lord at once out of their pro- 
perty and their lives. And there 
was no want of similar contri- 
vances to effect the same ends 
in most of the peels of the district. 
Of necessity, therefore, there came 


to be a population on either side of 


the border who were trained from 
their cradles in licensed marauding 
and to think murder no crime. 
The scanty families in the fortified 
farms and granges immediately 
north and south of the border slept 
with their swords under their pil- 
lows and their horses saddled in their 
stables; and perhaps for two cen- 
turies no boy ever grew to man- 
hood who had not known the mid- 
night terror of a blazing homestead, 
who had not seen his father or 
brother, followed by their stoutest 
servants, ride out at dusk harnessed 
and belted for some night foray, to 
be brought back before morning 
gory and stark across his saddle. 
A man was no man if he could not, 
if he did not, delight to take his 
place among the free lances. There 
was no settled quiet or peaceful 
following of the plough or the flock 
unless in the near neighbourhood 
of the great religious houses. 

The Highlands and the High- 
landers were as much unknown to 
the citizens of the capital then, as 
the hill country and the hill tribes 
of Upper India are known to those 
of the nineteenth century. There 
was no intercourse between the two 
divisions of country, and the fami- 
lies who lived on the southern edge 
of the great Highland district main- 
tained a strict reserve. The prin- 
cipal Highland chiefs appeared a 
court, but the lesser chiefs and 
every man of every clan had not 
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the remotest idea of loyalty to the 
reigning family. The power of the 
government was unfelt by the rude 
dwellers in the straths and glens 
west and north-west of the Tay. 
The only power they reverenced, 
and this they did most profoundly, 
was the word of their chief. If the 
heads of the clans were in their 
places around the throne and pro- 
fessed allegiance, it was deemed 
enough. But these nobles were in 
fact, whatever they were thought 
to be, great territorial lords all but 
absolute over their own domains. 
Like all such lords, their tempta- 
tion and their general practice was 
to oppress their weaker neighbours, 
and under all sorts of pretexts to 
add to their estates. Hence there 
was the same tendency in these 
districts which there was on the 
border, to the creation of petty in- 
dependencies. ! 

The faithful attachment of the 
great northern chiefs might have 
added strength to the throne, but 
could not have added one penny to 
the Exchequer. For the Highlands 
were, if ever a country was, a waste 
howling wilderness, where man had 
to struggle fiercely for existence 
against “heavy odds, and where the 
popul: vtion were steadily thinned to 
a low average by famines and feuds, 
the two inseparable foes of such 
communities. The land of Ossian 
looms to us in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as a land of barbaric tribes, to 
whom the Afghan or the Algerine 
tribes of our own day have a family 
resemblance: who hated to weave 
and to plant and to sow; whose 
women were slaves, and who pre- 
ferred to plunder neighbour and 
enemy alike.? 

Their Senge were of the 


1 See Cosmo Innes’ Sketches of Early Scotch History, on the rise of the Campbells ; 
also Macaulay on same family, History of England, chap. xiii., as a case in point. 
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151-3. And Fletcher of Saltoun, in his 


Second Discourse ( 1698) describes them as ‘a people who are all gentlemen only because 


they will not work; 


and ‘as in everything more contemptible than the vilest slaves 


. . + because for the most part they live upon robbery.’—Political Works (1732). 
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rudest kind, of the same grade as 
the Indian’s wigwam or Caffre’s 
kraal; and their dress was as rude ; 
though later generations have seen 
the shieling and the tartan in the 
light of romance.! They went 
barefooted and barelegged, unless 
when in the winter they bound on 
their ankles a hide with 
the hairy side They had 
no trade, and disdained it with 
haughty dieds uin ;3 their only sources 
of wealth were their black cattle, 
their fisheries and their plunderings, 
the latter of which were accounted 
highly honourable modes of in- 
creasing their store. A ‘creach,’ 
or plundering expedition, brought 
out all the young bliod of the clan 
or district, and was the prescribed 
mode in which lovers proved their 
valour to their 
Michaelmas that is, the 
booty gotten on a Michaelmas night, 
was a proverbial phrase for a bride’s 
portion. Like most half-civilised 
tribes they had the primitive vir- 
tues of bravery and loyalty in a 
high degree; as they had also the 
vices of idleness and love of their 
neighbours’ goods. Haunted by tra- 
ditions of a former greatness, they 
had their bards or legend tellers, 
who travelled from clachan to cla- 
chan and recited them to deeply 
appreciative listeners in the long 

winter nights. As became a 
people whose imaginations tyran- 
nised over them, there was a con- 
stitutional pensiveness in their life 
and a wail intheirmusic. Cireum- 
stances generally mastered them, un- 
less they were of the fair-haired, 
large-limbed Norseman stock, as 
many on the western lochs were. 
They were no agriculturists or 
sailors; and were only in their 
element when wandering over the 
hills after cattle, or tracking the 
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game, or running, leaping, or throw- 
ing darts. 

From Loch Lomond to Loch 
Shin, and from Mar to Cantyre, 
unless in a few open favoured spots, 
the pastures yielded but scanty 
food for miserable herds of small 
sheep and black cattle, which were 
herded close to the dwellings of the 
owner, as the mountains swarmed 
with wolves and foxes, and other 
prowlers more daring and _ skilful. 
There was little game of any sort; 
and the most of those m: venificent 
forests of larch and oak which clothe 
so many mountain slopes now, and 
those chestnut trees which embosom 
so many noble halls, had no exist- 
ence then. Nearly all the ancient 
forests had fallen before this period ; 
and the island was generally bare 
and treeless, unless along the base of 
the Grampians, or Caledonian Alps. 
The planting of trees on a large 
scale came into fashion in the middle 
districts in the century following, 
and was led by Black Duncan, one 
of the founders of the house of 
Breadalbane; and in the next cen- 
tury, when agriculture was being 
stimulated, the laird followed in 
the direction, and planted 
about his tenants’ houses. Pennant, 
a judicious and careful observer of 
the eighteenth century, saw few 
considerable native woods, unless 
north-east of the Tummel ; but there 
he did see some ancient trees, the 
offspring and witnesses of an older, 
primeval stock. We know not what 
Birnam Wood really was in the 
Thane of Fife’s time, but we know 
that the Taymouth of Victoria’s 
reign had only begun to be in that 
of James V.; and that the famous 
larch forest of Dunkeld contains the 
first two larch trees which were 
planted in Britain, and they were 


samc 


“planted in 1713.4 


' Macaulay has some admirable remarks on this, History of England, chap. xiii. 


? Pinkerton, ii. 396-7. 


* No Lowland Scot but has some gibe even now, about Donald being a ‘ shentleman.’ 


*Pennant’s Tours, 


M‘Culloch’s Western Highlands, Innes’ Early Scotch History, and 


Campbell's Popular Tales of the West Highlands (Introduction), are the chief sources of 
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To such a people in such circum- 
stances famine must always have 
been a near neighbour, and a too 
frequent visitor. Their fisheries 
and harvests were at the mercy 
of the storm, and their cattle of 
disease; and when these failed, 
they had no resource but to sweep 
down their straths and glens on 
the better stocked farmyards of the 
Sassenach, or to pine and die at 
home. In our own day, and with 
the benefits of modern appliances, 
we know how mean their circum- 
stances were, even when enjoy- 
ing a succession of good  sea- 
sons, and how dire and hopeless 
their fate in wet and stormy ones. 
And who, remembering this, can 
look on these glens and straths, 
and picture what they must have 
been when tenanted ‘by men who 
disdained to toil in the field, and 
were incapable of aspiring to be 
successful farmers, and doubt that 
famine with its ghastly cheeks and 
stony eyes often dwelt among them ? 

In a countr 'y so scantily furnished 
by nature as this, and where fighting 
yas the principal employment of 
the bulk of the people, there could 
be no trade or manufacture. How 
different in these respects was Scot- 
land at this time from England! 
The wealthy companies and crowded 
fairs of the south had no counter- 
part in the north. Scotland was 
then to England in commercial 
matters, much the same as the 
Baltic provinces are at present to 
us. The baron as a rule did nothing 
to promote the arts of civilisation. 
War was his delight; and his time 
was divided between it in one or 
another form, the chase, and sensual 
pleasures. The life of the Afghan 
chief of to-day is much the same 
as was the life of the Scottish baron 


the above p¢ aragraphs, 


i, 210. 
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in the fifteenth, and far into the 
sixteenth century ; and his depend- 
ants who lived in huts in the shadow 
of his castle or keep, and who were 
bound by bands of man-rent to serve 
him in every epigrprise, were 
changed, at a whistle or } ugle call, 
from tillers of the gleve, as the 
Afghan tillers of to-day are, into 
fierce marauders and mosstroopers.! 
The idea of agricultural wealth had 
not yet dawned upon him. His 
utter indifference to the interests 
of farming are loudly complained 
of, even near to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. ‘The feudal 
spirit was still untouched in its 
fierceness and strength; and the 
foray or the fight, when led by the 
lord of the manor or advised by 
him, irresistibly drew tenant and 
hind away, in all seasons, from 
attendance on farm work. 

What towns there were, as might 
be expected, were small and mean. 
In general they were of rude wooden 
or mud houses, of one storey, 
thatched with straw, or boughs, or 
heath, without glass or chimney. 
The smoke of the wood and turf fires 
escaped by the door and a hole in 
the roof. The floor was c ‘lay or earth, 
in the better houses occasionally 
strewn with rushes or straw. Even 
south of the border things were no 
better among the peasantry.” 

The townhouses of the great 
nobles, or wealthy burghers, espe- 
cially in Edinburgh, were built of 
stone with projecting wooden fronts, 
which was the fashion of that age ; 
good examples of which still exist 
there and in Chester, and in 
many old English and Conti- 
nental towns. These fronts were 
usually made with open galleries 
in the second and upper storeys, 
sometimes highly ornate with carved 


As to traits of Highlanders, in addition to what Campbell, i. 
87, says, see M‘Culloch, iii. 342; iv. 145,254. Asto Tartans, see Innes, 431, and Pennant, 


Pennant and Campbell have several notices of houses. 


' The Histories of the Middle and Border Counties furnish abundant illustrations. 


2 See Buckle, 


iii, 21-32, for some pertinent facts as to Scotland; 
Ages, iii. 349-355, for several as to England. 


Hallam’s Middle 
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work, where the family sat in good 
weather and assembled on great oc- 
casions, and which were reached by 
outside or ‘fore stairs.’ From these, 
too, they hung on festive occa- 
sions their tapestries and carpets, 
and applauded, or, as it might be, 
reviled the passers-by. The first 
storey was often made into one or 
more booths or covered shops.! 

The best towns owed their origin 
to the Church, and were, as Melrose 
and Kelso, the farm-towns of the 
wealthy monastery, where its ser- 
vants lived, and the markets where 
some of its produce was sold; or, 
as St. Andrews and Glasgow, were 
chiefly composed of the houses of 
the clergy and lay officials of the 
vathedral. Royal burghs were of 
more various origin; but they 
usually grew up in the shadow of 
the great castles, and were peopled 
by the feudal retainers of their 
owners. St. Andrews was the 
largest town in the kingdom, and 
had a population of 15,000 souls; 
Edinburgh, although the capital, 
had little more than the half of this 
number, and Glasgow had only 
some 1,500 inhabitants.?, Berwick- 
on-T'weed was the chief port, and 
carried on a brisk Continental ex- 
port trade in cured fish, hides, and 
wool. The fish came chiefly from 
the busy fisher villages which 
dotted the east coast then as now, 
from Buchan-ness to St. Abb’s 
Head; the hides and wool chiefly 
from ‘the monasteries. As there 
were no craftsmen but of the com- 
monest sort, and no skilled manu- 
facture, whatever was required 
beyond the necessaries of life had 
to be imported. The common cloths, 
the ‘hodden gray,’ and ‘ plaidin’ of 
later story and song, and the or- 


1 See Chambers’s Ancient Domestic Architecture of Edinburgh; 
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dinary household articles, were of 
home manufacture, strong if rude ; 
but the finer kinds of raiment, 
and all the luxuries, ornaments, 
comforts, with not a few of the 
necessaries of life, from the velvet 
and satin and rich cloths of Bruges 
to the pots and pans of Yetlin for 
the kitchen, were of foreign pro- 
duction ; as were also the church 
furniture and the implements of 
war.3 

A glance at the Acts of Parlia- 
ment will show how poor the nation 
was, and how trifling its trade; for 
Parliament then concerned itself 
with the slighter matters of muni- 
cipal and burgh economy. Fish 
was the great article of commerce ; 
and the fisheries were carefully pro- 
tected by law. Other trades were 
insignificant, and worked only for 
home consumption. The scarcity of 
gold and silver is a subject of lament 
through allthe reigns of the Stuarts ; 
and the desire for bullion is no less 
apparent. Constant pressure was 
put upon traders to bring home 
bullion rather than foreign goods 
for their produce. There is no 
sign of plenty and comfort, and 
growing wealth with its natural 
tendencies to expansiveness in new 
and more ambitious forms; the 
chill and dismal quiet of a poverty- 
stricken country which has no 
resources or knows of none, and has 
a hard fight for very life, lie on all 
the pages of the Acts of Parliament 
from James I. till James V. The 
most conclusive proof, however, of 
the exceeding scantiness of gold 
and silver is that nearly all pay- 
ments, rent and wages, and much 
of the king’s income, were in kind, 
not in coin.‘ 

If there commercial 


was no 


Traditions of ditto, 


114; and Dunbar's Poems, ‘ Address to the Merchants of Edinburgh.’ 


s Anderson’ s Annals of the English Bible, ii 


- 397, 428; Buckle, ili. 26-30. 


* Innes’ Scotland in the Middle Ages, ch. viii.; ditto Karly Scotch History, 255. 


4 Act Parl. Scot. ii. 


The Spanish ambassador, De Ayala, writing in 1498, although 


wishing to impress his master favourably of Scotland, repeatedly says, as a Spaniard 
of that age might well do, that although the Scots want for nothing, they have no 
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wealth in the land, neither was 
there any agricultural wealth, That 
system of farming and dairy keep- 
ing which has since become famous 
had not even dawned. There was 
no tenant right which the hard and 
lawless proprietor might not break 
with impunity; no long leases ex- 
isted, and therefore no sort of en- 
couragement to the farmer to im- 
prove his farm; while there were 
various oppressive taxes, the growth 
of immemorial feudal custom, which, 
when paid out of the year’s income, 
left little to the husbandman. The 
law wes no doubt meant to protect 
the tenant, but the law was too 
often powerless. To crown all, 
there were frequent harryings by 
neighbouring barons, who, like the 
Amalekites of old, found this the 
quickest way of sowing and reap- 
ing; while some of the greater 
nobles not unfrequently exacted free 
quarters for themselves and their 
armed followers from the richer 
monasteries, after the harvesting 
wasover. ‘Stouthrief,’ ‘herschip,’ 
and ‘sorning,’ were common words, 
and common facts.! 

The monks were the great agri- 
culturists. To the Teviotdale ab- 
beys, for instance, Melrose, Dry- 
burgh, Jedburgh and Kelso, belonged 
the greater part of the land of the 
valley, and their abbots each ad- 
ministered larger estates than the 
greatest lay lords. The bulk of 
their estates lay close to the abbeys, 
but large portions also were scat- 
tered in different parts of the coun- 
try, and their general influence was 
powerful, and in some respects 
beneficial. 
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While the monks fostered agri- 
culture, the clergy cherished letters. 
There were no means of mental 
culture at home ; and in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries every edu- 
cated churchman had got his educa- 
tion in some one of the great foreign 
universities ; and, happily for Scot- 
land, more than one of these men was 
fired with the noble zeal of founding 
similar institutions in their native 
land. 

Out of these various and strongly 
marked elements of life and cha- 
racter, the Scotland of the future 
was to be formed. There was no 
lack of spirit in the people. They 
had the same caustic humour that 
the Lowland yeoman and shepherd 
of to-day have; the same resolute 
will and arm; the same love of social 
jest and jollity. The ‘pipe’ or 
‘reed ’ was then, as after, the instru- 
ment on which the shepherd played 
his ‘ springs’ or airs ; the ‘scone,’ the 
* bannock,’ ‘kirnmilk,’ and the ‘ keb- 
buck,’ the chief items of household 
fare.2 There was neither plenty 
nor elegance within the borders of 
such a land. By long-continued 
wars the strength of the people had 
been drained : the soil, though bare, 
was not barren, however; shrewd- 
ness, unconquerable love of country, 
patience and undoubted courage, 
had already been abundantly shown, 
and—remembering the burst of , 
song which took place before and 
after Flodden—considerable imagi- 
native power; and whether this 
general robustness of nature should 
perish, trampled out by the pitiless 
tramp of war, or should shoot up 
into noble and magnificent forms 


money to put into their strong boxes: Bergenroth, i. 171-5. Fletcher in his Second 
Discourse (1698) says, ‘the tenant pays his rent in grain, &e.’ p. 156 (Political Works, 


1732). Buckle, iii. 23. 


’ Preface to the 1st edition of the Works of Sir D. Lindsay, by H. Charteris, 1568. 


Sir David Lindsay’s Monarchie contains some pungent remarks on these taxes. 


Complaint of Scotland, edited by Leyden. 


See also 


Fletcher placed ‘the principal and original 


source of our poverty in the letting of our lands at so excessive a rate as makes the tenant 
poorer even than his servant.’— Political Works, 154, 162 (1732). 

* Complaint of Scotland—Introduction by Leyden; Chambers’s Songs of Scotland prior 
to Burns —- Introduction, and Humorous Songs. 
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in the favouring skies of peace, lay 
hid in the unknown future. 


Il.—ITS RELIGIOUS CONDITION, 


Unprrneatu the seething lawless- 
ness which filled the country, the 
germs of a new national life, who- 
ever, were More than a 
century had passed since the word 
‘heretic’ had been first publicly 
heard in Scotland—that word which 
was the most fraught with 
deep associations of horror to the 
men of those days, but which is 
sought for eagerly amoung the re- 
cords of the past by the modern 
historian, as the 
promise bursting out of the barren 
soil.' The flames had consumed 
the first solitary teachers of heresy 

John Resby, an Englishman and a 
Wycliffite, in 1407, eight or nine 
years before the death of Huss; and 
Paul Craw, a native of Germany 
and probably a Hussite, in 1432. 
And the fear of the flames no doubt 
restrained many from open avowal 


growing. 


one 


green 


of Wycliffe’s doctrines or Lollardy. 
There is good ground for believing 
that these doctrines were long held 


in secret in various districts; and 
they certainly were in the west. 
But the fear of the flames could not 
always restrain. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century the new 
opinions appeared in that western 
district, in the form, a thousand 
times repeated in the history of the 
Church, of secret Bible-reading ; 
twenty to thirty persons of good 
family, who seem to have had the 
New Testament in the Vernacular, 
having been called before the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow.? In the next 

1 For a full 


account of 
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generation heresy, as a decided liv- 
ing principle, had begun to show 
its strength.* Luther's name had 
sounded across the sea to the bleak 
Scottish shores ; and in 1525 an Act 
of Parliament was passed which 
ordained that ‘as the damnable 
opinions of heresy,’ of Luther and 
his dise iples, had spread into divers 
countries, of all which ‘ filth and 
vice’ ‘this realm and lieges ever 
have been clean’; ‘therefore, no 
manner of persons, strangers, that 
happen to arrive with the ships 
within any part of this realm, shall 
bring with them any books or works 
of the said Luther, his disciples or 
servants, dispute or rehearse his 
heresies or Opinions, unless it be to 
the confusion thereof, under pain of 
escheating of their ships and goods, 
and putting of their persons in 
prison.’4 Of Lmuther’s particular 
heresy the framers of the Act had, 
like many of their brethren else- 
where, the vaguest notion ;> hence 
in this Act, it is to be noticed, it 
was only Luather’s books which 
were forbidden, and no mention 
is made of the Bible. They fan- 
cied the world was to continue as 
it had been, and that all their 
interests were as safe asever. Lit- 
tle did they dream of the effects 
of the new engine of influence, the 
printing press, which was already 
telling upon Europe. Little did they 
think that about this time, and for 
several years afte r, @ steady, quiet 
traflic in Tyndale’s New Testament 
should go on unhindered between 
the Flemish towns and the towns 
on the east of Scotland. Yet so it 
was. And this not by ‘ strangers,’ 


for the earliest appearances of 


heresy in Scotland, see Knox's eo of the Reformation, edited by D. Laing, i. 494-8. 


2 Annals of the 
> D’Aubigné, in 


Eng lish Bible, 
History 


400; 


M‘Crie’s Knox, 
of ecmalies in time of 
before unknown as an early teacher of heresy in Scotland 


16 (1855). 
Calvin, i. §55, mentions a nam 
: agentleman named De la Tour, 


who was in the suite of the Duke of Albany, ‘ sowed some Lutheran opinions there.’ 


* Act Parl. Scot, ii. 295. 
5 Buchanan, ii. 230 


speaking of affairs twenty years later, says, 


‘Such was the 


blindness of those times that some of the priests being offended at the novelty of the 


title, 
and therefore they desired the Old.’ 


did contend that book (the’ New Testament) was lately written by Martin Luther: 
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but by native shipowners and mer- 
chants, who were quite aware that 
Beaton hated what they did, and 
that Wolsey was eager to spoil 
them of their goods. 

As it was the custom of trade 
then that who would go 
abroad to buy and sell must be 
of ‘ good fame,’ the merchants them- 
selves usually went. A man could 
not go abroad then, any more than 
now, without prejudice ; 


those 


loss of 


and in those busy towns, so full of 


free municipal life, and so unlike 
their own petty boroughs, where 
they came into contact with the 
questions which were beginning 
to stir all Christendom, they would 
see and hear much not easily for- 
gotten.' And naturally they sought 
to acquaint their countrymen at 
home with these things. The emis- 
sary of Wolsey, however, was on 
their trail. Writing to his master 
in 1527 of his success in procuring 
and burning Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment in Antwerp and other places, 
this emissary, the English Ambas- 
sador, ‘ There were divers 
merchants of Scotland that bought 
many of such like books and tool: 
them into Scotland, a part to Hdin- 


Says : 


burgh, and most part to the town of 


St. Andrews. For the which cause, 
being advertised that the Scottish 
ships were in Zealand, for there 
the said books were laden, I went 
suddenly thitherward, thinking, if I 
had found such stuff there, that | 
would cause to make as good a fire 
of them as there has been done in 
Brabant; but fortune would not 
that I should be in time.’ As pos- 
sibly this was not the first shipment 
of ‘T'yndale’s wonderful translation, 
so neither was it the last. Kighteen 
months after, mention is made in 
another letter to Wolsey, who was 


' For what 
Republic, 1859, i. 131, 2. 


* Annals of English Bible, ii. 408-10, 425. 
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hunting down Tyndale at the time, 
of the secret method with which his 
books were packed, to be trans- 
mitted like all the others across the 
seas, ‘without any suspicion.” A 
traflic, therefore, however limited, 
did really exist, and was in active 
though quiet operation. A few 
parcels would be enough for the 
immediate necessities of Scotland, 
where readers were few; and they 
would be none the less quick and 
subtle in their effect in being read 
in secret, Of all such doings, how- 
ever, the authorities were unaware : 
but sensible of an increase of Lol- 
lardy, or of a restlessness and curio- 
sity which seemed to betoken as 
much, they made the laws against 
heresy in this same year, 1527, more 
sharply definite. 

no longer ‘ clean’ 


The ‘realm’ was 
of the ‘filth and 
vice’ of heresy ; the king’s ‘ lieges’ 
no longer ‘ firmly persisted in the 
holy faith ;’ the liberty of discuss- 
ing the forbidden opinions had 
been found not to tend to their 
‘confusion :’ hence the Lords of the 
Council introduced this additional 
clause into the former Act, ‘and 
all others, the king’s lieges, assert- 
ers to such opinions, be punished 
in a similar way, and the effect of 
the said Act to strike upon them ;’ 
and another which restricted dis- 
cussion of these opinions to ‘ clerks 
in the schools alone.’ 2 

The Day-star had arisen in Scot- 
land. History hardly deigns to 
notice the fact, and philosophy 
gives it no heed.* The page of 
contemporary history is blotted and 
blurred with foul human passions ; 
with all that is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. The new spiritual life 
had, however, already begun to 
manifest itself, if not in open con- 
fession, in secret yearnings; and 


they did see and hear in the Flemish towns, see Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 


* Tytler with his usual fulness of detail notices the growth of heresy, but Burton 


very slightly indeed, and Buckle not at all. 
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its first decided example, the Ste- 
phen of the new era in Scotland, 
appeared this year. This flower of 
the new spring yet blooms in the 
eyes of later generations as the 
only sweet and lovable object in 
that dreary moral waste. 

In the autumn of the 
people of Linlithgow saw a new 
thing in their country and genera- 
tion, a young man of noble family, 
a Hamilton, turning preacher, and 
going among them teaching of 
faith and holiness. No one had 
ever seen or heard the like before. 
He was not a monk, and monks 
only preached then; his discourse 
was not of paternosters, purgatory, 
the saints, relics, but of the blood 
of Christ, and of repentance and a 
holy life. Fresh from the schools 
of Germany, his preaching was the 
warm outgushings of a soul clear 
and immovably fixed as to its own 
duty, 
the noblest men of the time. Skilled, 
as one who had studied Paris, 
Louvaine, and Marburg, in the 
Greek original of the Scriptures, 
and learned in the use of them as 
one who had sat at the feet of some 
of the Reformers, his preaching 
must have at least startled his 
benighted but inquisitive country- 
men. Faith in Christ was the 
main theme of his teaching; and 
his views of it and of the Christian 
life generally were so just, exact, 
and full, that we have added no- 
thing to them and know them no 
better. 

As was the fashion of the times, 
Hamilton had gone abroad to 
study; and in 1520, in his seven- 
teenth year, he became a Master of 
Arts of Paris. Paris was then, as 
for centuries it had been, the chief 
eentre of the intellectual life of 
Europe. The Sorbonne rabbis were 
famous above other rabbis for their 
love of the sophistries of the school- 
men, and were popularly deemed 
to hav e the theological destinies of 
Christendom in their keoping, and 


1527 
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to be serenely removed above all 
change and confusion. At that 
time, however, they were unusually 
ruffed. The spirit of innovation 
was coming in upon them like a 
flood. Erasmus, the most scholarly 
wit of his age, had laughed at them 
as Obscurantists, and had got many 
to join him in the laugh: the young 
men especially, delighting in his ex- 
quisite raillery, and, half inclined to 
think the older men, as the younger 
generation always are, drowsy 
and slow, joined the most readily 
in it. Eve ry young man who pre- 
tended to letters and culture was a 
disciple of Erasmus. Vexing as 
all this was, the rabbis were yet 
too strong in their own con- 
ceits to be much or long disturbed 
by it. But a bolder man than 
the timid scholar of Rotterdam 
sorely disquieted them. Luther had 
become a European name, and 
they had been asked to give their 
opinion of his doctrines. They had 
consented, and Kurope impatiently 
awaited their decision. After a 
year’s deliberation, in the spring of 
1521, in the presence of students 
from every Christian countr y, the sy 
declared Luther to be a heretic, 
and his writings fit only for the 
flames. 

Of all this, young Hamilton was 
a witness. Like his fellows, he was 
a disciple of Erasmus. Imther’s 
name was not yet a tower of 
strength, and his success was sti!! 
doubtful. Many read Erasmus’s 
Greek Testament because the 
Church had not put her ban upon it, 
who would not so much as touch a 
leaf of Luther’s writings because she 
had. Yet the end of both was much 
the same. Thus quite unwittingly 
the Scholar prepared the way for 
the Monk; and thus in countless 
instances in that epoch, the intel- 
lectual perception preceded and 
produced the religious conviction. 
lt was so in Hamilton’s case. 
At this time, and for two or three 
years after, he was chiefly sensible 
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of the charms of Plato, and the 
practical wisdom of Aristotle, and 
like a true Erasmian, was for 
banishing the jargon and glosses of 
commentators from the schools, and 
recalling philosophy to its sources, 
the original texts of the ancients.' 
But here he did not rest. 

Leaving Paris he went to Lou- 
vaine, and thence returned home, 
and in the summer of 1523 became 
a member of the University of St. 
Andrews. His residence on the 
Continent, he now found, was to 
become a destiny to him. He had 
carried back with him the leaven 
of a new life. He had seen and 
heard what could not be forgotten, 
nor fail, in an ardent young mind, 
of working in time considerable 
change, more especially when it 
found nothing but barrenness in 
the lecture-rooms of Major, the first 
professor in the Church, Coming 
home in 1523 an Erasmian, in 1526 
he became a Lutheran, and openly 
maintained Lutheran doctrines. 
The laws against heresy had just 
been passed ; and Archbishop Beaton 
having heard of Hamilton’s defec- 
tion, ‘ made faithful inquisition ’ into 
the grounds of the ramour, and being 
satisfied of its truth, proceeded to 
take steps against him. Confronted 
in an instant with the appalling 
alternative of silence or death, 
Hamilton fled; and, accompanied 
by two personal friends, ‘ he passed,’ 
says Knox, ‘to the schools in Ger- 
many, for then the fame of Witten- 
berg was greatly divulged in all 
countries; where by God’s provi- 
dence he became familiar with 
those lights and notable servants of 
Christ Jesus at that time, Martin 
Luther, Philip Melanchthon, and 
Francis Lambert.’ Wittenberg 
was at that moment the centre of 
the Reformation, and was in its first 
flush of youthful zeal. Luther's 
New Testament was in most houses. 
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The Mass had been abolished, and 
in loud and fervent chorus the 
crowded congregations lifted up 
their voices in thanksgiving. Stu- 
dents flocked from all parts of 
Europe to see and to hear the 
wonderful things which were taking 
place there. 

Affected by these deeply moving 
influences, he proceeded with his 
two friends to Marburg. A new 
University was to be opened there 
by the leaders of the Reformation, 
under the very walls of the castle 
of its bold patron, the Landgrave of 
Hesse. Among its first hundred 
and four students the three friends 
enrolled their names. Here, Hamil- 
ton breathed the genial air of true 
religious fellowship, and was quick- 
ened by intercourse with riper and 
larger minds. He sat at the feet 
of Francis Lambert, a teacher of 
theology, who occupied himself 
more with the spirit than with the 
form of Christianity ; and seems to 
have been on intimate terms with 
Frith and Tyndale, who were des- 
tined like himself to be martyrs in 
the same holy cause, Six months’ 
intercourse with that apostolic 
company kindled a spirit of irre- 
pressible missionary zeal in him. 
But a short while before he had fled 
from his native shores for his life ; 
now, stronger in faith and stouter 
of heart, he was ready to take his 
life in his hand, and face death. 
To his own benighted land he there- 
fore returned, when ‘the bright 
beams of the true light, which by 
God’s grace was planted in his 
heart, began most abundantly to 
burst forth as well in public as in 
secret.’3 He was the first preacher 
of the Reformation. 

But he was destined to be also 
its first martyr. Invited, as Knox 
tells us,‘ to a conference with his 
foes, no charge at the time was 
brought against him. Allowed, 


’ For a succinct sketoh of the Schoolmen, see Hallam’s Middle Ages, iii. 426-430. 
3 Thid. 4 Ibid. 


* Knox, i. 15. 
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with a large show of friendliness, the sea, is the sole relic of the first 
the freedom of the city, he was per- missionary who kindled the flame 
mitted to discuss in the schools; of the Christian life in that part of 
in other words, to declare beyond Scotland. Centuries after, when 
doubt the precise nature of his that life had been long dead, it was 
opinions. He was also visited by from the same spot that the first 
men of honest and good heart, who voice was heard calling on men to 
were open to conviction, and by awake. And here also it was in 
men who laid in wait for his words. the next generation that Knox, as 
No rude fault-finder, and anxious if with the dying words of that 
only to show men Christ’s simple voice in his ears, and with a far 
truth, he was instant in season and profounder comprehension of the 
out of season with all who visited issues in question than Hamilton 
him. So he continued for nearly a could have, aceepted his commis- 
month. Then, when his confession sion to take up his message and 
was widely known, and probably apply it with the same fearlessness 
when his death could be most easily to the altered conditions of the 
compassed,' he was apprehended, time. And here again, nearly 300 
tried, and condemned by twenty of years later, dawned the genius of 
the chief ecclesiastics of the realm. Chalmers, who, with as piercing and 
Quick on the heels of his sentence wise a glance, end with a richer 
came his death. His doom was wisdom and eloquence than the Re- 
pronounced in the morning; at former, took up the same many-sided 
noon the youthfal confessor was led message, and applying it in a frigid, 
out between a strong guard to the irreligious age, with unrivalled 
place of burning in front of St. power, to the conditions of life 
Salvator’s College, and ere the sun around him, startled his countrymen 
went down, February 28, 1528, he out of their lethargy, and became 
had given his life for that Truth the reviver of the religious life of 
which was dear to himabove every- Scotland in the nineteenth century. 
thing else.* The characteristic influences of 

The white tower of St. Regulus, such events as Hamilton’s execution 
bleached by the storms ofa thousand _ in the initial stages of all great move- 
years, which is so conspicuous an ments are general, and tell upon 
object in St. Andrews as seen from society rather than upon individuals. 


' Whether or not the King was absent on a visit to the shrine of St. Duthae, is quiet 
unimportant, as he was at that time in the hands of the Douglases, who were masters 
of the kingdom, and with whom Beaton had just made up old quarrels. 

* Knox, i. 16-18; Lorimer's Patrick Hamilton: an Historical Biography, 1856, 
153-8; Annals of English Bible, ii. 414-20; M'‘Crie’s Knox, 14. Burton (History of 
Scotland, iii. 322), with some obliviousness to facts, says, ‘ As in other instances of eccle- 
siastical denunciation we have nothing to tell us the nature of the proeess against 
him. . . . The whole history has been surrounded with picturesque traditions, which 
only render it the more to be regretted that we have little of the facts.’ Burton, 
however, well knows (iv. 30) that the documentary evidence of the process of such cases 
is always wanting; and we all know why. Pope Clement VII., when approving the 
revival of an oid edict against heresy by the Parliament of Paris, ordered them to try 
the prisoners ‘without noise and without form of judgment, as is the custom in such 
cases’ (White's Massacte of St. Bartholomew, 5); and Beaton acting after this mannor 
would know what to entrust to posterity. But although that evidence be wanting, 
we need not therefore in the least doubt ‘the nature of the process against him.’ As 
to the history, although the manner of his death may excite suspicions in ws, separated as 
we are from the event by 3co years, a sufficient time, no doubt, for the growth of a 
myth; yet all the well-known facts, most of which I have used above, are beyond sus- 
picion, as —_— may see by referring especially to Lorimer's Biography, to which I 
gladly acknowledge my obligations. 
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We only know, for instance, of one the ineffable charm to that genera- 
man who publicly acknowledged tion of a new revelation. To read 
himself Hamilton’s convert, but we and to believe was not indeed to 
know that his martyrdom was the become a Lutheran, but it was to 
first of a series of confessions and bea heretic, and to come practically 
martyrdoms. The spirit of enquiry within the power of the law. Still 
was aroused: the idea of the one there was no need for a man, al- 
was criticised and pondered by the thoughof heretical opinions, putting 
many. Knox, who was then twenty- himself of choice within this power ; 
three years of age, is decisive as to and therefore it was possible for 
this. ‘ When those cruel wolves had, scores of secret believers in the new 
as they supposed, clean devoured the opinionsto exist. Heretics, however, 
prey, they found themselves in worse could not yet benumerous, for heresy 
case than they were before; for then supposed conviction, and the Scrip- 
within St. Andrews, yea almost tures were too recently introduced 
within the whole realm, there was to have created that to any extent. 
none who heard of the fact who The national mind as to such 
began not to enquire, Wherefore matters was a barren, unoccupied 
was Master Patrick Hamilton waste. There had been nothing in 
burnt? And when his articles the literature or in the church in- 
were rehearsed, question was holden struction of previous generations 
if such articles were necessary to which tended to the contrary, as 
be believed under the pain of dam- there had been in some countries : 
nation. And so within short space no poor priests, the Methodists of 
many began to callin doubt that the fourteenth century, as in'Eng- 
which before they held fora certain land;* no Friends of God,‘ or 
verity.’ ! Brethren of the Common Lot, as in 

It was fortunate for the new Germany,® whose lives were as stars 
movement that the political state of in that hour of mirk, and whose 
the nation was confused. The king doctrines were streams of refreshing 
and his friends had no particular in that arid waste. That hour, 
interest in it, nor knowledge of it; however, had now passed away for 
and Archbishop Beaton, more in- ever; a mighty change had begun ; 
tent on secular than on spiritual and it was good therefore for it that 
affairs, more of a courtier than an those in power were absorbed in 
inguisitor,? was content to rest in their own worldly ways and had no 
the deterring influences of the fear of it. The leaven worked all 

nalties against heresy. But for- the more effectually. 

idden opinion loves to run under- This unpreparedness and absence 
ground, and strikes and spreads of internal influence in Scotland is 
its roots long before it rises into noticeable. There were burgh and 
the light. The doctrines Hamilton convent schools enough for all 
had died for were in that New classes,® and no lack of colleges 
Testament which was being cir- during at least the previous fifty 
culated and read, and which had years; but they were both barren 


' Knox, i. 36. When Pavannes was burnt in Paris, 1525, a doctor of the Sorbonne 
declared ‘it would have been better for the Church to have paid a million of money 
than have allowed Pavannes to address the people.’ White's Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, 6. See also Neander’s just remarks on this point, Planting of Christianity, 
i. <5 (Bohn). 

* Knox, i. 13. * Vaughan’s Wycliffe, 277. 

* Winkworth’s Life and Sermons of Dr. Tauler, 70. 

* Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation. 

* Innes’s Scotland in the Middle Ages, 135, 270. 
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of those quickening influences 
springing out of special teaching 
and discussion which had so many 
centres on the Continent. The 
barrenness of these is attested by 
the fact that none of the best known 
friends of the Reformation refer to 
either school or college as instru- 
ments in their religious enlighten- 
ment. 

But if there were no decided en- 
lightening agencies at work in the 
nation, neither was there any devout 
blindness to the real state of things 
in the Church. To this the eyes of 
the nation were not indeed opened 
by the contrast of a nobler ideal of 
life being exhibited to them : it was 
simply impossible for it to be hid. 
I am afraid the nineteenth century, 
with its higher moral standard and 
living, will not credit what must be 
said of the Church of the sixteenth 
century ; and may suspect that my 
statements are a combination of 
violent exaggerations and wicked 
lies, and that there never existed, 


unless in distempered imaginations, 
such a race of priests of our most 


holy religion. But the truth is in- 
delibly written in the muniments 
of the Church herself and in the 
national records ; and the historian’s 
chief difficulty is how to write at 
length of it without giving offence. 
If, however, we would be just to- 
wards the Reformers, and would 
truly estimate the character of the 
Reformation in Scotland, we must in 
simple justice, and at whatever pains, 
thoroughly comprehend this and all 
the other causes which created and 
in any way affected the change. 


' Burton, iii. 373. 
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If, then, we look into the lives of 
the leading churchmen (and I wish 
no one to do so too minutely), we 
shall find that they all resemble 
one another in open, proud lewd- 
ness, and that there is not a single 
name in that age which is free 
from the taint. The clergy were, 
in fact, the avowed leaders of pro- 
fligacy,' and the abettors of it in 
those who could buy easily-gotten 
dispensations from the marriage 
vows of which they had grown 
weary. Some of them made their 
diocese their harem ;* others, it is 
true, were more constant in their 
loves, and kept house with one 
mistress; but bishops and abbots 
procuring letters of legitimation for 
their numerous children, all bravely 
bearing their father’s name, ad- 
vancing them in the State and in 
the Church, and giving them away 
in marriage to the chief nobles, 
were common occurrences. Concu- 
binage, in fact, was the general, long- 
established, and well-known practice 
of churchmen of all grades in Scot- 
land, which was not exceeded by 
any country in Europe ix her adul- 
teries.’ It was so, no doubt, in a 
greater or less degree all over 
Europe. The popular literature of 
Germany,‘ Italy,® and Scotland ® is 
conclusive in its evidence on the 
subject. Nor was it denied. The 
Council of Lateran admitted it was, 
with much else that was base, a 
general practice ;7 and its existence 
in Scotland was an immemorial 
complaint in the Provincial Coun- 
cils. But in Scotland there was an 
obliviousness to the wickedness of 


* Knox, i. 41; Annals of the English Bible, ii. 447; Keith, i, 112. 

* For the exhaustive and unchallengeable view of the case, one dark with abomina- 
tions, see Preface to Robertson's Statuta Ecclesie Scoticane. 

*The most frequent subject of derision in the Owleglass is the common priests, with 
their pretty alewives, well-groomed nags, and full larders. In Reynard the Fox, priests’ 


households, peopled with little children, play a part. 


Ullmann, i. 280. 


**The debaucheries of the religious uf both sexes form the most general theme of his 
(Boceaceio's) very popular and entertaining work.’ Roscoe's Leo X., chap. xv. See also 
M'‘Crie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, chap. i. 


* M‘Crie’s Knoz, 9. 


* Roscoe's Leo X. chap. xv. 
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such doings, and an effrontery in 
acknowledging bastardy and adul- 
tery, which was unequalled else- 
where. 

Like priest like people. The 
Church for her own purposes! had 
long made it law that no marriages 
should take place within eight de- 
grees of blood relationship, and 
eight degrees of marriage relation- 
ship. But in so small a country as 
Scotland it was impossible to marry 
and keep out of these relationships. 
Hence in Scotland as elsewhere two 
enormous evils arose: the first, 
that the Church, by creating a fic- 
titious morality, reaped a large 
revenue from dispensations, or, to 
speak more correctly, divorces, 
which she granted to those who 
wished, on whatever grounds, to 
make a change; the second, that it 
opened the flood-gates to immo- 
rality by making marriage a mere 
bargain which could be broken at 
will. For, thus the profligate hus- 


band like Bothwell, eager to enjoy 


some other beauty or to form some 
ambitious alliance, easily freed him- 
self from his marriage vows by 
showing he had married within the 
forbidden degrees; and thus the 
fickle wife, like the wicked Margaret 
Tudor, if rich, could gratify her 
amorousness as she pleased. Nor 
was this the worst; for so debased 
had society become, and so ready were 
the Church courts in Scotland and 
in Italy to do any job of this sort if 
well paid for it, that when divorces 
were wanted and could not be pro- 
cured on those grounds, it was 
usual for ladies even, like Janet, 
Lady Buccleuch, of romantic his- 
tory, afterwards Duchess of Suther- 
land, and for nobles like Angus, to 
set forth their own previous guilt 
and shame as the ground of them! 


' Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii, 208. 
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And as it was in the upper ranks 
so was it in the lower, only more 
revolting because more indiscrimi- 
nate. 

Not less obnoxious was the luxu- 
riousness of the higher ecclesiastics. 
The half of the wealth of the king- 
dom was in the hands of the Church,? 
as it was in England in Wycliffe’s 
times ;* and whatever may be said 
of the righteous and natural way in 
which this wealth grew to be so 
great, and of the noble uses it had 
often been put to,‘ it cannot be said 
that in that century, at least, in 
Scotland, this cormorant opulence 
was spent on worthy objects. The 
two Beatons kept up a style which 
far exceeded that of most of the 
great nobles. Unlike some of their 
peers in other parts of Christendom, 
there was no pretence on their part 
of serving God with their wealth : 
it was used openly and shamelessly 
on the gratification of their appe- 
tites. It was the fashion, no doubt, 
in high places to do so; it was the 
age of Alexander VI. and Leo X.,5 
the most un-Christian age in Chris- 
tian annals. 

For this pre-eminence in wicked- 
ness of the Church in Scotland 
many causes might be given. The 
remoteness of the country from the 
great centres of European opinion 
and influence was one; but the de- 
pendent relation which the kings 
had always held, because of their 
extreme need, to the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, was another and a more 
potent one. For many generations 
no evils arose out of this relation, 
and the bishops and abbots chosen 
from the monasteries at home or 
abroad were mostly men full of faith 
and good works. But by-and-by 
this order changed, and these men 
ceased from the sacerdotal office. 


2? M‘Crie’s Knox, 7; Keith, i. 4 


* Turner, iii. 104; Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii. 148. 
* Robertson, book ii.; Burton, iv. 26-30; Hallam’s Middle Ages, ii. 142. 
* Ranke’s History of the Popes, i. 70-2; M'‘Crie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, 


chap. i.; Macaulay's Essays (1865), ii. 137. 
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Then the nobles interfered in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of their own 
domains, and placed whomsoever 
they chose in the minor sees; the 
chief ones, as we have seen, being 
often a cause of bloody feud. For 
long it had been thus. For long 
the great churchmen had directed 
the affairs of State, headed factions 
in the field, and taken the most 
active part in all worldly concerns. 
Thus in time they came to lose their 
sacred character in the eyes of the 
world, and their spiritual power 
over it, and were thought of, as 
they were most often seen, simply 
as great nobles who might do as 
they liked. And thus too it was in 
part as regards living in the open 
breach of their ordination vows, that 
the public conscience lost all sense 
of feeling, and really absolved them 
from their sins. The land was full 
of adultery. Hence bishops and 
abbots who had taken the vow of 
celibacy, openly broke it; hence 
the first ladies and fairest women 
in the realm, unconscious of any- 
thing shameful in it, were willing 
to become their mistresses, and the 
great houses were nothing loth to 
ally themselves with their bastard 
sons and daughters.! 

In this way the barriers of ancient 
discipline were thrown down, and 
the Church became only another 
name for wealth and power. It had 
become a part of the heritage of the 
nobles—a preserve for the younger 
members of their families. The 
spirit, therefore, which animated 
most of the prelates, and the objects 
for which they lived, differed in 
little or nothing from those of 
their brother barons. Their morals, 
and pursuits, and pleasures were 
much alike; acting under another 
name, and with all the aids at their 
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command which their office con- 
ferred, they were able to push more 
successfully their individual and 
family interests. What else could 
be looked for from such a class, as 
regards purity of life, than the 
spectacle we have just seen? 

More irritating than either of 
these vices to the body of the peo- 
ple was the avarice of the clergy. 
From baptism to burial, in life and 
in death, and after death, the heavy 
hand of the priest was felt in various 
exactions. Bills of excommunica- 
tion or cursing, at one time the most 
terrific power of the Church, and 
only reserved by her for an hour of 
special need, were freely sold, as 
Tetzel sold his pardons, to be used 
by one man against another. Their 
effectiveness having been duly 
tested, they were laughed at by the 
village gossips ;? but the Church, 
earnest in maintaining her hold on 
purse and person, made it plainly 
understood that a disregard of them 
was ‘a damnable persuasion’? of 
heresy. A man thought twice, 
therefore, before slighting them alto- 
gether. Worse, however, than this 
were the different dues demanded, 
from tithes down to certain pro- 
perties of the dead. These tithes 
increased in amount with the in- 
creasing prosperity of the people. 
Every year accordingly made them 
a more fertile source of quarrel be- 
tween clergy and laity.‘ Last and 
worst of all, it had become the prac- 
tice of the Church, which in this 
case changed a voluntary gift for 
pious uses into a forced payment, 
to demand, in case of death, ‘ the 
kirk cow,’ and the ‘ upmost cloth,’ 
that is, the best animal and the 
best garment of the deceased; 


and the long use and wont of 
this pitiless practice had almost 






' The general reader will find a characteristically copious paper on the moral con- 
dition of Scotland before the Reformation, by the late Joseph Robertson, of antiquarian 
fame, in Quartirly Review, vol. 1xxxix., to which I have been indebted for some remarks 
in the above paragraphs. Burton, iv. 21, 24, has a curious plea in behalf of the Churchmen. 


* Knox, i. 38, 39. 
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3 Jbid, 


* Burton, iv. 36. 
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passed it intoalaw. It was very 
hard to resist, and was especially 
hard for the poor families, on whom 
it bore the sorest. Sir D. Lindsay’s 
description of this exaction may be 
overdrawn, but it must yet be sub- 
stantially true.! 

It increased the irritation caused 
by these exactions that there was no 
appeal against them, for the Church 
monopolised the three offices of in- 
quisitor, hangman, and bailiff, and 
was at the same time ever seeking 
to widen her powers. A parish 
priest, like the vicar of Dollar, who 
refused to take these exactions from 
his flock, was a marvel among, and 
an offence to, his brethren. The 
laity therefore felt, and every year 
felt it more keenly, that the clergy 
by secular inflictions and spiritual 
anathemas wrung from them, the 
poor and hard workers, the fruit of 
their industry to swell their own 
wealth and minister to their pam- 
pered appetites.? 

It completes the description of the 
religious condition of Scotland at 
this time to say that the clergy were 
as ignorant as they were licentious 
and venal. The traces of their 
scholarship are as scarce as the 
traces of their saintship. Some of 
them who were made judges of 
heretics could not read their matins. 
Most of them had never seen a copy 
of any version of the Bible. The 
libraries which existed were of the 
very meanest kind: a Bible in the 
Vulgate might be found here and 
there, and some of Augustine’s or 
Jerome’s writings; but the greater 
portion of the few books which were 
anywhere to be found were missals, 
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processionals, and the like.* There 
was nothing to feed the soul or to 
stir the intellect. 

This was notas it had once been. 
Once the religious life had truly been 
the salt of the nation. But no longer 
was the monastery the home of reli- 
gion and learning and industry —the 
well-watered garden in the desert, 
fragrant with true charity, and the 
example and instructor in the 
homely arts of life; and no longer 
were the clergy dispensers of 
Heaven’s best gifts. Long ago the 
conditions out of which that noble 
life had spontaneously sprung, and 
in which it had borne such precious 
fruit, had passed away, and now 
disease and decay had attacked 
it, as was plain to its most de- 
voted friends. There were some 
of these who sought to devise a 
remedy, but they were all too con- 
servative and timid. Quiet, pious 
souls, wedded to those forms and 
notions which had been the solace 
of their own lives, and who neither 
knew the real state of things nor 
were capable of being roused into 
endeavour, they hoped to do some 
good by founding collegiate churches 
and by placing them under strict 
discipline. They hoped in their sim- 
plicity to kindle afresh the sacred 
flame in fanes long desecrated by 
every unholy thing. It was reserved 
for mightier geniuses to do this— 
for Caraffa and Ignatius Loyola.‘ 

It was in the various scenes which 
arose out of these circumstances 
that the secret of Scotland’s second 
life lay. And what man, not led 
astray by some phantasm, can 
seriously wish that that state of 





' Satire of Three Estates, act ii. scene 1; M‘Crie’s Knox, 11, and Notes G. and X. 


? Burton, iv. 27, 37. So was it everywhere. 


‘People saw that the clergy took from 


every class and station only what was agreeable, and avoided what was laborious or 

painfuk. “Ifa man,” says an old proverb, “ would live joyously all the days of his 

life, then let him turn priest.”’ Ullmann, i. 278. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, i. 37. 
* Innes’s Scotland in the Middle Ages. 


* Although it is somehow the fashion at present to depreciate Macaulay, I must refer 
the reader to his Essay on Ranke for an account of the great Catholic reaction: a 


passage which I suppose has few equals in the language for splendour of historic 
description. 
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things should have continued un- 
shaken, or been merely mended ? It 
was not more opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity than destructive of 
the political liberty and commercial 
prosperity of the nation, while it 
was the open, deliberate, stony- 
hearted foe of social purity and 
happiness. Considerations from 
every quarter thus combined in 
calling aloud for a radical reform. 
The earnest efforts of men of all 
classes, each in his own sphere, with 
one aim in common, were impera- 
tively required to root out abuses 
of which all had good reason to 
complain, and for bringing about a 
change of which all would share the 
advantages.! 

But how might this be done? It 
could not at any rate be done by a 
sudden process, or by any one man; 
but like every movement which 
has become a power in the world, 
must be slowly born, and of mixed 
motives. No such movement can 
be either purely religious or purely 
secular. No such movement as this 
could be borne on to final success on 
mere selfishness. It was rooted in 
religious feeling, and was fed in 
its earlier — by the religious 
spirit, as we have already partly 
seen: but it was impossible that 
selfishness and self-interest should 
not largely influence it in its fu- 
ture course? For had not every 
man, or nearly every man, some 


well-grounded grudge against the 


1 M‘Crie’s Knoz, 12. 


? See Motley’s remarks on the same point as regards the Netherlands. 


the Dutch Republic, i. 131, 173. 
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Church? The particulars of her 
state as given above will furnish an 
answer. And these had just been 
seen in a new light by some eyes, and 
their number was increasing. Some 
might, some would turn them away 
heavenward, dumb with sad as- 
tonishment ; others with darkening 
brows and flashing eyes would look 
closer, muttering wrathful words as 
they did so. And these last would 
be the greater number. The true 
light had shed its first gleam across 
their path, and they were men 
likely to avail themselves of it for 
personal ends. They were neither 
blinded nor frightened by super- 
stition. Their intellect was not ca- 
joled. Their understandings, though 
ill-furnished, were too shrewd by 
nature and too direct to sublimate 
absurdities into mysteries. How- 
ever fierce and lawless, they were 
proverbially bold in speech and 
action ; and whoever might be their 
proven foe, they had hitherto, wisely 
or unwisely, swiftly dealt with him 
as such. 

Once let the Church be fully ex- 
posed, and thechances will be against 
her. It will be strange, indeed, if 
the currents of national feeling, 
diverted into new channels, do not 
show all their well-known impetuo- 
sity and turbulence. If they do, 
the fate reserved for the savourless 
salt, and that from all sorts of 
motives, will be the fate of the whole 
ecclesiastical system of Scotland. 

A. F. 


The Rise of 





